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Notation, Terminology and Abbreviations 


Phonological segments are written without any special delimiters and their 
status as phonemes or allophones is often left open, in order to present as 
undistorted a picture as possible of these linguistic systems, where the amount 
of empirical data to date is quite limited. As an exception to this, in a few 
cases in the phonology sections of the grammar sketches, phonetic variants 
are explicitly marked using surrounding square brackets. Further, in the tran- 
scriptions, optionality (free variation) is indicated with ordinary parentheses, 
e.g., Sangla Kinnauri (s)kad ‘language’ can be pronounced kad or skad, and Kin- 
nauri Pahari seb(-e) [all(-EMP)] can occur with or without the -e [-EMP] in the 
example where it appears. A special case is the notation "(-)" used with some 
grammatical items to indicate that their status as bound affixes (e.g., case end- 
ings), clitics or independent words (e.g., postpositions) is not clear (e.g., the 
(-)ran comitative marker in Kinnauri). The boundary symbol “+” is used in some 
cases instead of “-” to indicate a compound boundary, i.e. a boundary between 
two lexical units combined in one word. 

The abbreviations and grammatical glosses used are those of the Leipzig 
Glossing Rules! as far as possible. My own additions and modifications to these 
used in the examples and in running text are preceded by “*” in the table 
below. In running text, glosses (corresponding to the middle line in the inter- 
linear examples) are surrounded by square brackets and free translations (cor- 
responding to the last line in the interlinear examples) are written in single 
quotes. Parentheses are used in the interlinear glosses for clarifications and 
added information, such as inferred words or phrases or explanations of literal 
glosses. 

Small caps are used in the glosses of grammatical features and values, includ- 
ing the standard abbreviations listed in the table below, while labels for part-of- 
speech, phrases, syntactic functions, etc., are written either with all caps (NP) 
or initial capital (Adj). Small caps are also used in Chapter 5 for the labels of the 
items in the lexical concept lists used in the comparative study reported there. 

The notation *a — b" expresses that there is (free) variation between a and 
b, i.e., they are alternative ways of expressing the same thing.? An expression 
on the form “a : b" (or sometimes “a/b”, especially in the case of affix allomor- 
phy) says that there is some kind of relevant linguistic contrast—formal or 


1 https://www.eva.mpg.de/lingua/resources/glossing-rules.php. 
2 Although in paradigm tables and the vocabulary appendices, alternatives are separated by 
commas and semicolons, and in the interlinear glossed examples, a forward slash is used. 
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semantic— between a and b, i.e., that they stand in some kind of paradigmatic 
opposition. 


* Abbreviation Feature 


= 


first person 


2 second person 
3 third person 
A agent-like argument of canonical transitive verb 
ABL ablative 
Adj adjective 
Adv adverb(ial) 
AGR subject agreement 
ALL allative 
* ANA anaphoric 
* ANIM animate 
* ASP aspect 
AUX auxiliary 
* C consonant 
* CHRT cohortative 
* CL clause 
CLF classifier 
* CMP comparative 
* CNT count(able) 
* CNTR contrastive specifier 
COM comitative 
* CONJ conjunctive coordinator 
* CONT contrast particle/marker (‘thar’) 
COP copula 
* CRL correlative 
DAT dative 
DEF definite 
DEM demonstrative 
* DIM diminutive 
* DIR direct knowledge 
* DISJ disjunctive coordinator 
DIST distal 
* DSM discourse marker/particle 


DU dual 
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dual inclusive 

echo word 
egophoric actor 
emphasis 

egophoric non-agent 
ergative 

exclusive 

expletive 

feminine 

factual (non-direct) knowledge 
focus 

future 

given information 
honorific 

high intentionality 
human 

index(ing) 
imperative 


proper name of individual (human, mythological, etc.) 


inchoative 

inclusive 

infinitive (- nominalizer used as citation form) 
instrumental 

intransitive 

imperfective 

linking element 

locative 

masculine 

middle 

manner 

noun 

non- (e.g. NNOM non-nominative, NPST nonpast) 
negation, negative 

non-honorific 

connecting morph in numerals 
nominalizer/nominalization 

nominative 

(result of witnessed) change of state/situation 
noun phrase 


numeral 
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*  NVIS direct non-visual knowledge 
* 0,0 object 
wp phrase 
PFV perfective 
PL, PL plural 
* PLE plural exclusive 
* PLI plural inclusive 
* p.name place name, geographical name 
POSS possessive 
PROG progressive 
PROH prohibitive 
PROX proximal/proximate 
PRS present 
PST past 
PTCP participle 
Q question marker 
QUOT quotative 
RECP reciprocal 
REFL reflexive 
REL relativizer/relative pronoun 
RES resultative 
S single argument of canonical intransitive verb 
* SAP speech act participant (1st or 2nd person) 
sc, SG singular 
* SND sound-imitating 
* SUBO subordinator 
* SUP superlative 
* TAE tense/aspect/evidentiality 
* TERM terminative 
* TNS tense 
* TOO ‘too, also’ 
TR transitive 
* Viv verb 
* Vv vowel 
* VIS direct visual knowledge; visible 


VOL volitional 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction—Kinnaur: Geography, Demography 
and Languages 


1 Introduction 


This book is about Kinnaur, its languages and its people. At the same time, it 

is a contribution to the documentation of some aspects of the linguistic situ- 

ation of a region—the Indian Himalayas—which so far has been very poorly 
described. 

Historically, the linguistic scene of Kinnaur has been dominated by Sino- 
Tibetan languages. There are a number of Sino-Tibetan varieties spoken in 
the region, but exactly how these are interrelated has not been investigated 
in depth. The term "Kinnauri" is ambiguous; it may refer (at least) to a par- 
ticular language, to a lower-level branch of Sino-Tibetan— spelled *Kinauri" in 
the Ethnologue (Eberhard et al. 2021)—or simply as an adjective referring to 
any language spoken in Kinnaur. For this reason, I will use the acronym “KST” 
(Sino-Tibetan of Kinnaur) as a cover term for the various Sino-Tibetan varieties 
spoken in Kinnaur, pending the more thorough investigation of their genealog- 
ical and areal relationships presented in Chapters 5 and 6 below, and the label 
“Kinnauri (language)” will be used only about the variety spoken in and around 
Sangla.! 

One purpose of this book is to throw light on the relationship among the 
KST varieties, and another of my aims is to elucidate the extent and character of 
language contact in Kinnaur, primarily between the local KST and Indo-Aryan 
varieties, but also taking into consideration the greater Himalayan region. Two 
things are noteworthy: 

(1) What little has been written earlier about the KST varieties has focused 
almost exclusively on what is known as (Standard) Kinnauri, spoken in 
Lower Kinnaur, while the KST varieties of other parts of Kinnaur have 
received much less attention.? 

(2) There is next to no information available in the literature on Kinnauri 


1 However, in Section 5 below, "Kinnauri" refers specifically to the (self-reported) language label 
found in national census data. 

2 Thesituation is improving; in addition to this volume, there is some recent work on Shumcho 
by Huber (20142, 2014b, 2019) and a PhD dissertation on Chhitkuli by Martinez (2021). 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


Pahari, the Indo-Aryan varieties spoken alongside the KST varieties in 

some parts of Kinnaur. 
It is easy to come up with plausible reasons why this should be so: Lower Kin- 
naur is the region in Kinnaur which is relatively more accessible to outsiders, 
being closest to Shimla, the capital of Himachal Pradesh and the natural point 
of entry into the state from most parts of India. Also, because of the weather 
conditions, this region has been more accessible than Upper Kinnaur which at 
least earlier used to be cut off from the rest of the world for longer or shorter 
periods during the winter season. 


11 Linguistic Description, Language Documentation and Empirical 
Linguistics 

The only reasonable way in which linguistics can advance as an empirical sci- 
ence involves as central activities collecting, analyzing and publishing as much 
and as diverse data as possible about languages and language communities 
throughout the world. As linguists, one of our primary goals is to find out what 
defines language as a general phenomenon. Linguistic universals proposed on 
the basis of a small genealogically and geographically limited set of languages 
can be no more than tentative and subject to revision in the face of more and 
more varied empirical language data (see, e.g., Evans and Levinson 2009). 

This is closely connected to the rapidly expanding field of language docu- 
mentation (or documentary linguistics; Himmelmann 1998; Gippert et al. 2006; 
Rauand Florey 2007; Grenoble and Furbee 2010; Austin and Sallabank 2011). On 
the face of it, language documentation has explicitly somewhat different goals 
from descriptive linguistics and language typology, for instance the goal of pro- 
viding resources and tools for aiding in the preservation and revitalization of 
threatened languages. However, any conflict is more apparent than real; bet- 
ter language documentation cannot but result in better linguistic descriptions, 
which in turn make a better basis for the generalizations of language typol- 
ogy. Better linguistic descriptions and typological generalizations will also feed 
back into language documentation, for instance by uncovering "new" kinds of 
linguistic action and interaction that should be looked for and documented if 
found in a language. 

The central characteristics of language documentation/documentary lin- 
guistics (see, e.g. Himmelmann 2006) have in fact long been embraced by field 
linguists as essential to their goal of faithful language description. Language 
documentation tends to emphasize methodology enabled by recent techni- 
cal developments, such as video recording and widely shared digital linguistic 
databases, which obviously does not in any way stand in opposition to more 
traditional linguistic research. 
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Science by its very nature is empirical and cumulative, and arguably some of 
the central ideas of documentary linguistics simply flow from the recognition 
that a linguistics aspiring to the status of a science must be empirical and cumu- 
lative. These two requirements, then, imply many of the features that have been 
attributed to documentary linguistics. Empiricalness implies a focus on collect- 
ing primary data with the active involvement of the speech community, and 
cumulativeness implies that the primary and secondary data resulting from 
linguistic investigations be made available to the linguistic research commu- 
nity. In the present work, such data is made available in the form of a wealth 
of glossed examples to be found in the three language sketches (Chapters 2— 
4), in the vocabularies provided in appendices to the sketches, as well as in the 
detailed comparison tables presented in Appendix 5A in Chapter 5. 


2 The Geography of Kinnaur 


The topic of this book is the linguistic situation in one of the districts in the 
state of Himachal Pradesh in northern India. This district is referred to in Indian 
official documents as "Kinnaur" and its people as well as its main language as 
"Kinnauri" This section provides general background information on Kinnaur, 
its geography, administrative organization, demography and linguistic situa- 
tion, including census data on bi- and multilingualism. This information is 
provided in order to place the linguistic situation in Kinnaur in its wider geo- 
graphical and societal context. 

Kinnaur is the third largest district of Himachal Pradesh. In older sources, 
the corresponding region goes under various names: “Kanaur” (Bailey 1909), 
"Kanawar" (Konow 1905), “Kunawar” (Fraser 1820; Cunningham 1844), “Koon- 
awur" (Gerard 1841; Thornton 1862), "Kunawur" (Gerard 1842), and "Kinnaur" 
(Bajpai 1991).? In a description of this region written in Hindi, the region is 


3 Thomson (1852) describes some of the difficulties arising in transcribing foreign words, lead- 
ing to situations where names are spelled variously by different persons: "The orthography 
of oriental proper names is a question of great difficulty, and grave objections may be urged 
against any system which has been proposed. If each European nation represents the sound 
ofthe vowels and variable consonants after the mode which prevails in its own language, then 
proper names must be translated, as it were, when rendered from one of these languages into 
another; whereas, if the mode of spelling the names remain fixed, then the value of the letters 
must be different in the majority of the languages from that which usually prevails. For purely 
popular purposes the former method would probably be the most judicious; and the English 
language has peculiar facilities for rendering oriental sounds, in consequence of its possess- 
ing the open sound of u, as in but, which is wanting in other European languages, though so 
common in Arabic, Persian, and Hindee, and all cognate tongues." (Thomson 1852: V). 
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FIGURE1 Kinnaurand surrounding districts in Himachal Pradesh 


referred to as "Kinnar" (PAV; B.R. Sharma 1976). Its major language, too, 
is called variously in different works: "Kanaawarii" (Konow 1905), "Kanawari" 
(Joshi 1909), “Kanauri” (Bailey 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1920, 1938), "Kanooring 
skad" (Bailey 1909), "Kanooreanu skad" (Bailey 1909), and "Kinnauri" (D.D. 
Sharma 1988; Saxena 1992, 19952, 1995b). 

Kinnaur is located in the easternmost part of Himachal Pradesh (latitudes 
31? 05' 50" N to 32° o5'15" Nand longitudes 77° 45' oo" E to 79? 00' 35" E).^ It bor- 
ders on the autonomous region of Tibet in China in the east, on the Uttarkashi 
district of the Indian state of Uttarakhand in the south, the Shimla district in 
the southwest, the Lahaul and Spiti district in the north, and the Kullu district 
in the northwest.? See Figure 1. 

Kinnaur isa region of mountains and valleys, with altitudes ranging between 
2,350 and 6,791 meters above sea level. There are three mountain ranges in this 
region: Zanskar, the Great Himalaya and the Dhauladhar mountain range. Zan- 
skar forms a natural border between Kinnaur and the autonomous region of 


4 Gerard (1841) provides somewhat different coordinates for Kinnaur. According to Gerard, the 
coordinates for Kinnaur were latitude 30° 15' to 32° 4', and longitude 77? 50' to 78° 50’. It is, 
however, important to point out here that the organization of Kinnaur at that time was some- 
what different from the present Kinnaur. For instance, during that time Kinnaur was part of 
Bashahr, and as a result of the administrative reorganization in 1960 fourteen villages which 
did not earlier belong to Kinnaur were made part of the Kinnaur district. 

5 The districts of Shimla, Lahaul and Spiti, and Kullu belong to the state of Himachal Pradesh. 
The city of Shimla (Shimla district) is the capital of Himachal Pradesh. 
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FIGURE 2 Lower, Middle and Upper Kinnaur 


Tibet in China. The Great Himalaya runs through the district from the north- 
west to the southeast. Parts of the Dhauladhar range form the southern end 
of Kinnaur merging finally with the Great Himalaya in the southeast. Beyond 
Kullu, Dhauladhar is known as the Pir Panjal mountain range. The mountain 
ranges in Kinnaur have peaks ranging in height between 5,190 and 6,791 meters 
above sea level. The highest peak in Kinnaur is Leo Pargail in the Zanskar. It 
is also the highest mountain in Himachal Pradesh. The Kinner Kailash moun- 
tain in the Greater Himalaya range which separates the Sangla valley (see the 
description below) from the Tidong valley, is the home of lord Shiva and Parvati 
according to a popular belief. 

The district covers a total area of about 6,400 km?. Only about 3% of this 
area is populated; the remaining 9796 consist of uninhabited and inaccessible 
mountainous terrain. The populated regions are generally in the river valleys. 

Kinnaur is sometimes divided into three geographical regions based on their 
altitude: Lower Kinnaur, Middle Kinnaur and Upper Kinnaur (see the map in 
Figure 2). Lower Kinnaur extends from the southern border of Kinnaur to Kalpa 
(see Figure 2). This region includes the Nichar and Sangla valleys. Middle Kin- 
naur extends from Kalpa to Kanam, about midway between Kalpa and Nako. 
Upper Kinnaur is used to refer to the rest of Kinnaur. 

Three rivers along with their tributaries run through Kinnaur: Satluj, Spiti 
and Baspa. Satluj runs through the entire district from the east to the west. Spiti 
flows through the Hangrang valley in Upper Kinnaur. At the village Khab (in the 
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Hangrang valley) it merges with the river Satluj. The Baspa river flows through 
the Sangla valley. It merges with the Satluj river at village Karcham. The same 
river or a tributary is sometimes called by different names in different regions.® 

There are several valleys in this region. The valley of the river Satluj is approx- 
imately 140 km long, and like other valleys of the region, it is quite narrow. There 
is very little flat land in this valley—relatively more on the left (south) than 
on the right (north) bank. Villages such as Sungra, Nichar, Kilba, Pawari, Ribba, 
Morang and Nymgya are situated on the left river bank in this valley. Rupi, Cha- 
gaon, Urni, Kalpa, Kothi, Pangi, Rarang, Jangi, Kanam, and Poo are some of the 
villages on the right river bank. Mountains found in this valley include Taranda, 
Wangtu and Rogi. 

The valley of the river Baspa is known as the Sangla valley after a major vil- 
lage of the valley. It has the largest flat area in the district with rich soil and 
pastures. The remotest village of this valley is Chitkul, situated south of the 
Chungsakhago pass. 

The Ropa valley (also known as Syso, Shiaso, Shyasu, Chhiasu, Sangam or 
Sunam) is the valley of the Ropa stream, a tributary of the Satluj. It has very 
little forest, only some pines and birches. There are apple and apricot orchards 
and vineyards. Notable villages in this valley are Ropa, Giabong, Sangnam and 
Skyaso. 

The Hangrang or Spiti valley is approximately 32km in length. Its upper 
region is in the Lahaul and Spiti district. Spiti (also called Lee) is the impor- 
tant river of this valley. At the village Khab this valley joins the Satluj valley. 
The valley has a barren landscape, with very little area suitable for cultivation. 
Important villages in this valley are Sumra, Shyalkhar, Hango, Chuling, Nako, 
Chango, Malling and Lee. The Nako village is the highest populated spot in 
Kinnaur, at an altitude of 3,662 meters, and the Nako lake is the highest lake 
in Kinnaur. 

Other valleys in the Kinnaur district include the Wangpo or Bhabha valley, 
the Gyanthang or Nesang valley, the Tejur or Leppa valley, the Kashang valley, 
the Mulgoon valley and the Yula valley. 

The climate in Kinnaur varies depending partly on the elevation, location 
and direction of a valley. Generally speaking, Kinnaur has four seasons: Spring 
is usually between mid-March to mid-May, summer from mid-May to mid- 


6 Aclear illustration of this is provided by Gerard (1841: 28): "In Chinese Tartary it [the Satluj 
river] is called Langzhing-Khampa [...], and near Numgea its usual name is Muksung, [...] 
lower down, Sampoo, Sangpoo, and Sanpo, [...] At a sandy place below Murung, [...] itis com- 
monly Zung-Tee; [...] In the lower parts of Koonawur, its only appellation is Sumudrung, or 
the river. Near the capital of Busehur it is called Sutroodra, or Sutoodra." 
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FIGURE3 (Sub-)tahsils in Kinnaur 


September, fall from mid-September to the end of November and winter from 
December to mid-March. In regions where there is rainfall, it rains in July- 
September, though not as heavily as in the lower hills of Himachal Pradesh, out- 
side Kinnaur. The rainfall decreases sharply from the southwest to the north- 
east and beyond Wangtu. Similarly, snowfall, too, varies in different regions in 
Kinnaur—it is least in the extreme southwestern region. The depth of the snow 
cover varies from about o.5m at higher altitudes to 1-1.5m at 2,500 m above 
sea level. Snow usually falls from November and remains until April. Winds are 
hard from October onwards, their direction varying depending on the valleys, 
but it is generally from the west or southwest at altitudes of 5,000 m, peaking 
in the late afternoon. Until recently, many parts of Kinnaur were physically cut 
off from the rest of the world for about half the year, as roads and paths became 
impassable in the winter season. 

Kinnaur has two very different climatic zones, where the Sangla valley is 
characterized by wet weather, while on the northern side of the Great 
Himalayan range both the rainfall and vegetation decreases and one encoun- 
ters a completely arid zone beyond Spello and Kanum. 

Sangla and Nako form polar opposites in Kinnaur in more than one respect. 
Geographically Sangla is a verdant valley with lots of vegetation in the village 
and in the surrounding areas, whereas Nako is surrounded by an arid, barren, 
mountainous desert-like region. Both are very beautiful, although quite unlike 
each other. Similarly, the Sino-Tibetan languages of these two regions are also 
very different, as we will see in this volume. 
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3 Administrative Units in Kinnaur 


Before the Indian independence in 1947 Kinnaur was administratively a part 
of the princely state of Bashahr (Riyasat Bashahr). It had the status of a tah- 
sil (also written “tehsil” in English-language sources)—a traditional lower-level 
administrative unit. This term is still used about an administrative unit below 
the level of district in the present Indian administrative system. As the Chini 
village? was the district capital of this tahsil, the Kinnaur tahsil itself was also 
known as the Chini tahsil. The Himachal Pradesh state (of which Kinnaur is 
now a part) was established on 15 April 1948 and Chini was made a tahsil of the 
Mahasu district in this newly established state. The present-day Kinnaur dis- 
trict was established on 1 May 1960, including in addition to the Chini tahsil 14 
villages which previously had belonged to the Rampur tahsil. 

This section presents an overview of the present administrative organiza- 
tion of the Kinnaur district. Much of the information provided here is based 
on the successive editions of the District census handbook from the censuses of 
1971, 1981, 1991, 2001, and 2011 (see Figure 4).8 

The district census handbooks have been published since 1951. Apart from 
the information about the population, these handbooks also provide informa- 
tion about other aspects of a district (e.g., language, level of education, gender 
distribution, available health, education and banking facilities). However, dif- 
ferences in the organization (including the information provided) of the vari- 
ous census handbooks, make it impossible in some cases to do a comparative 
study of a given factor across censuses. 

The district headquarter of Kinnaur is Reckong Peo. Administratively the 
Kinnaur district has a three-level hierarchical organization. The district con- 
sists of three subdivisions, which in turn are organized into (sub-)tahsils (six in 
total in Kinnaur; see Table 1 and Figure 3), and at the lowest level each (sub-)tah- 
sil consists of a number of villages. The organization and names of the various 
administrative units in the Kinnaur district are the same in all five census hand- 
books, except for one thing: Starting with the 1991 census handbook, the former 
subdivision is called community development block (C.D. Block). 


7 This village is now called Kalpa. 

8 Sources: (i) Census 1971. Series-7 Himachal Pradesh. District census handbook. Parts x-A & 
B. Town & Village directory. Village & townwise primary census abstract. Kinnaur district; (ii) 
Census of India 1981. Series-7. Himachal Pradesh. District census handbook. Parts Xi11-A&B vil- 
lage & town directory. Village & townwise primary census abstract. Kinnaur district; (iii) Census 
of India 1991. Series-9. Part X11-A & B. District census handbook. Kinnaur. Village & town direc- 
tory. Village & townwise primary census abstract; (iv) online 2001 and 20n census data from 
http://www.censusindia.gov.in. 
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FIGURE 4 The Kinnaur 1971 District Census Handbook 
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The definition of a village in all these four censuses is that of a “revenue vil- 


lage" that is, a unit (consisting of one or more physical villages) which has its 


own separate village budget account in the district administration. According 


to the 1971 and 1981 censuses, Kinnaur had a total of 77 villages (see Table 4). 


The number of villages increased dramatically in the 1991 census, where the 
total number of inhabited villages? increased to 228. The number of inhabited 
villages in the 2011 census is 241. This sharp increase in the number of villages 


9 In the 1971 and 1981 census handbooks all villages which were included in the report were 
inhabited villages, while in the 1991, 2001 and 2011 census handbooks the total number of vil- 
lages included both inhabited and uninhabited villages. According to the 1991 census, the total 
number of villages were 662, of which 228 villages were inhabited and 434 were uninhabited, 


and the proportions have remained approximately the same in the later censuses. 
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TABLE 1 Administrative divisions of the Kinnaur district and number of villages 


Subdivisions (C.D. Block) (Sub-)tahsils No of villages 


1971/81 1991 2001 2011 


Nichar CDB 85 85 
Nichar tahsil 22 88 

Kalpa CDB 63 75 
Kalpa tahsil 12 38 
Sangla tahsil 11 28 

Poo CDB 80 81 
Morang tahsil 12 38 
Poo tahsil 12 27 
Hangrang sub-tahsil 8 15 

Total in Kinnaur 77 228 234 241 


between the 1981 and the 1991 censuses is due partly to the fact that in the previ- 
ous censuses villages which were located in difficult-to-reach remote locations 
were not taken into consideration, partly to major resettlement operations con- 
ducted during the period 1985-1987, and partly to changes made in determining 
how villages are defined for the purpose of the census. 

Table 1 provides information about the administrative divisions of Kinnaur 
district and about the number of villages in each (sub-)tahsil, according to the 
District census handbooks. 


4 Demography of Kinnaur 


Since 97 % of the total area of Kinnaur is uninhabitable, the average population 
density of the district is predictably low, around 13 persons/km? (see Table 2). 
The most densely inhabited regions in Kinnaur are located in the lower Satluj 
and Sangla valleys in Lower Kinnaur. 

The two ethnolinguistic communities which have traditionally resided in 
this region are the KST and the Indo-Aryan community. The KST community 
is also known as Rajput, Kanet, and Khasia, and in this volume I will refer to 
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TABLE 2 Population statistics for Kinnaur in some recent census reports 


Census Total pop. Pop./km? Growth (%) Kinnauri(%) K. Pahari (90) K+P (96) 


1971 49,835 7.8 21.61 68.41 19.40 87.81 
1981 59,547 9.3 19.49 74.87 10.63 85.50 
1991 71,270 11.1 19.69 55.58 26.87 82.45 
2001 78,334 12.2 9.91 72.00 10.00 82.00 
2011 84,121 13.1 7.39 57-95 17.53 75.48 


the Indo-Aryan community using the cover term Kinnauri Pahari. Tradition- 
ally the members of the KST community are agriculturalists and the Kinnauri 
Paharis farmworkers and artisans (e.g. ironsmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, cob- 
blers). According to the Indian Constitution (articles 341 and 342) the Kinnauri 
Pahari community is classified as a “scheduled caste” community and the KST 
community is classified as a “scheduled tribe”. The whole district is classified as 
a tribal region.!° 

The population statistics for Kinnaur, as recorded in some recent census 
reports, are shown in Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 gives the proportions of the KST 
and Kinnauri Pahari populations as percentages of the total population of Kin- 
naur, and Table 3 provides a breakdown of the two population groups according 
to (sub-)tahsil. The percentages in the tables do not add up to 10096, because 
apart from these two communites, there were also other groups (e.g., migrating 
workers) living in Kinnaur at the time the census surveys were conducted. As 
the focus here is on the KST and the Kinnauri Pahari communities and their 
languages, information is provided only about these two populations. 

There are further sub-groupings within the two communities. The major 
sub-groups within the Kinnauri Pahari community are Chamang (also known 
as Koli), Domang (including Lohar 'ironsmith' and Ores 'carpenter') and Chanal. 
Traditionally Domangs prepare jewellery for gods and play musical instru- 
ments. Chanals live mostly in the Nichar region. Traditionally they are weavers, 


10 Scheduled caste and scheduled tribe are official terms used in Indian legislation to refer 
to certain "disadvantaged and vulnerable" (Planning Commission 2008: 101) strata of the 
Indian population. Historically, the scheduled castes originate from the former *untouch- 
ables" in the traditional Hindu caste system, while scheduled tribes are constituted by 
(rural) ethnic minorities who were largely outside the Hindu religious system. The sched- 
uled castes constitute 1696 of the Indian population and the scheduled tribes make up 
896 of the population (Planning Commission 2008, Chapter 6). 
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TABLE 3 (Sub-)tahsil population figures (T = total; P = Kinnauri Pahari; K = KST) 


(96) Population / census year 


1971 1981 1991 2001 2011 

T 14,205 18,931 23,861 26,630 27,683 T 

Nichar CDB P (2996)4170 (1396)2,485 (32906)7,553 (13%)3,513 (2596)6,998 P 
K (63%) 8,922 (69%) 13,093 (48%) 11,339 (64%) 17,153 (50%) 13,933 K 

T 14,205 18,931 26,630 27,683 T 

Nichar P (29%) 4,170 (13%) 2,485 (13%) 3,513 (25%) 6,998 P 
K (63%) 8,922 (69%) 13,093 (64%) 17,153 (50%) 13,933 K 

T 19,217 22,184 26,137 29,361 33,232 T 

KalpaCDB P (21%) 4,123 (12%) 2,607 (30%) 7,828 (8%) 2,206 (14%) 4,647 P 
K (63%) 12,168 (72%) 15,914 (53%) 13,800 (76%) 22,361 (59%) 19,475 K 

T 10,789 12,730 17,630 19,190 T 

Kalpa H (24%)2,560 (8%) 1,037 (8%) 1,419 (12%) 2,299 H 

K (53%) 5,734 (68%) 8,640 (72%) 12,651 (58%) 11,122 K 

T 8,428 9,454 11,731 14,042 T 

Sangla P (19%) 1,563 (17%) 1,570 (7%) 787 (17%) 2,348 P 
K (76%) 6,434 (77%) 7,274 (83%) 9,710 (59%) 8,353 K 

T 16,413 18,432 21,272 22,343 23,206 T 

Poo CDB P (8%)1,376 = (7%) 1,239 (18906)3,772 (9%) 1,906 (13%) 3,105 P 
K (79%) 12,999 (84%) 15,576 (68%) 14,470 (75%) 16,754 (66%) 15,338 K 

T 7:447 8,784 10,383 10,238 T 

Morang P (6%) 475 (796) 576 (3%) 326 ^ (1096)989 P 
K (8796)6,510 (84%) 7,391 (80%) 8,345 (72%) 7,368 K 

T 5,841 6,254 7,898 8,309 T 

Poo P (14%) 797 | (10%) 644 (16%) 1,290 (23%) 1,925 P 

K (67%) 3,913 (81%) 5,086 (63%) 4,942 (49%) 4,038 K 

T 3,125 3,394 4,062 4659 T 

Hangrang P (396) 104 (196) 19 (796) 290 (496) 191 P 
K (8296)2,576* (9196) 3,099 (85%) 3,467 (84%) 3,932 K 


making baskets etc from nangal, a creeper (because of this the community is 
also called Nangalu). The traditional occupation of Chanals is working with 
leather. They reside throughout Kinnaur. 

Within the KST community too, there is some further sub-classification 
(referred to as khel or khandana). The sub-classification system is, however, 
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TABLE 4  Kinnauri Pahari population village-wise in each (sub-)tahsil according to the 1981 census 


handbook 
None 0-1096 1-2096 21-30% 31496 
Nichar Bara Khamba, Chauhra, Bari, Chagaon, Jani, Kan- Nichar  Bhabha, 
Chhota Khamba, Garsun, gos, Sungra, Taranda, Urni Panwi 


Kandar, Natpa, Miru, Paun- 
da, Punang, Ramni, Yula 


Kalpa Mehbar Arrang, Duni, Khawangi, Kalpa Purbani Pawari 
Kothi, Pangi, Rogi, Telangi, 
Yuwarangi 
Sangla Batseri (Bosering), Chasu, Kamru, Kanahi, Sangla Chitkul, Barua, Sapni, 
Shaung Rakchham Kilba 
Morang Asrang, Nesang, Rispa Akpa, Charang, Jangi, Rarang, 
Kuno, Lippa, Morang, Ribba 
Thangi 
Poo Dabling, Khab, Ropa, Giahong, Namgia, Poo Spilo Labrang Kanam 
Rushkalang, Sannam, Shyaso 
Hangrang Chango, Hango, Loo, Chuling, Malling, Nako 


Shialkar, Sumra 


neither equally widespread nor equally prominent throughout Kinnaur. It is 
more visible in Lower and Middle Kinnaur than in Upper Kinnaur. 

Similarly, the social roles of the KST community and Kinnauri Paharis in vil- 
lage life are more well-defined and more fixed in Lower and Middle Kinnaur 
than in Upper Kinnaur. For example, in Lower and Middle Kinnaur only the 
Kinnauri Paharis function as drumbeaters during festivals in the procession of 
the village god and are responsible for certain chores in the temple, whereas in 
Upper Kinnaur (e.g. in the Nako village), if no Kinnauri Paharis are available, 
members of the KST community will take care of these duties.!! 

In line with this, as we will see in Chapter 4, the Kinnauri Pahari commu- 
nity speaks a local Indo-Aryan (Western Pahari) language in Lower and Middle 
Kinnaur, while the corresponding groups in Upper Kinnaur speak the local KST 
variety, even though the two groups (KST and Kinnauri Paharis) maintain their 
separate social group identities throughout Kinnaur, including Upper Kinnaur. 

As Tables 2 and 3 show, in terms of the population size the KST community is 
much larger than the Kinnauri Pahari community. This difference in the size of 
the two communities can also be seen in Table 4, which presents the Kinnauri 
Pahari proportion of the population at the village level. 


11 Santosh Negi (p.c) and Padam Sagar (p.c.). 
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TABLE 5 Proportion of the Kinnauri Pahari (KP)! population to the total popula- 
tion in villages according to the 1981 and 1991 census handbooks 


1981 1991 


%KP No.ofvillages %of villages No.of villages % of villages 


o 29 37.66 64 28.07 
1-5 26 33.77 23 10.09 
6-10 5 6.49 18 7.89 
11-15 2 2.60 17 7.46 
16-20 5 6.49 12 5.26 
21-30 3 3.90 28 12.28 
31- 7 9.09 66 28.95 
District 77 100.00 228 100.00 


Unlike the 1971 census handbook, the 1981 handbook also provides information 
about the distribution of the Kinnauri Pahari and KST population village-wise. 
The data in Table 4 from the 1981 census handbook show that while there are 
some villages (e.g., Sumra, Shialkar, Chango, Loo and Hango in the Hangrang 
sub-tahsil) which lack a Kinnauri Pahari population completely, there is no vil- 
lage in the Kinnaur district which lacks a KST population completely. Further, 
there is no village in this census report which has a predominantly Kinnauri 
Pahari community. In 40% of the villages (31 out of 77 villages) the Kinnauri 
Pahari community is relatively small (1-10 96). 

Tables 5 and 6 show summary data from the 1981 and 1991 census handbooks 
on the proportion of Kinnauri Paharis (Table 5) and the KST population (Table 
6) in villages in Kinnaur. As mentioned earlier, villages are not defined in the 
same way in the two censuses. 

To summarize, according to the most recent census reports the KST com- 
munity is comparatively larger than the Kinnauri Pahari community. From 
Tables 2, 3, 5 and 6 a downward trend in the size of the Kinnauri Pahari com- 
munity is evident. At the same time, even though the Kinnauri community is 
relatively much larger than the Kinnauri Pahari community and relatively sta- 
ble in terms of its proportion of the population as a whole, the information 


12  Forthe sake of consistency I use the label "Kinnauri Pahari” in this table. The acronym SC 
(scheduled caste) is used in the population tables in the census reports. 
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TABLE 6 Proportion of the KST population to the total population in villages according to 
the 1981 and 1991 census handbooks 


1981 1991 
96 KST No. of villages % of villages No. of villages 96 of villages 
o o o 15 6.58 
1-5 o o 4 1.75 
6-15 o o 8 3.51 
16-25 o o 10 4.39 
26-35 1 1.30 18 7.89 
36-50 8 10.39 25 10.97 
51 andabove 68 88.31 148 64.91 
District 77 100.00 228 100.00 


available in the census reports about the prevailing language attitudes towards 
the Kinnauri language in Kinnaur raises some concern about the stability of 
the Kinnauri language. See Section 5.1 for details. 

The focus in this section has been on the KST and the Kinnauri Pahari 
communities—the two indigenous communities of Kinnaur. The focus in the 
following section will be on the language(s) of Kinnaur, based on the census 
reports. 


5 Number of KST Speakers 


One special feature of the Indian census reports is that they also provide some 
information about languages. This section presents information about the 
number of the speakers of the Kinnauri language,!? based on the four census 
reports examined here. Since Indian census information is ultimately based on 
self-reporting, and since the tabulation of census figures is complex and non- 
transparent, the information provided here should be taken as indicative only. 

The Indian census reports mention explicitly only those languages which 
have 10,000 or more speakers. Languages with fewer than 10,000 speakers 


13 People who have indicated Kinnauri as their mother tongue. This number may not neces- 
sarily include all KST speakers. 
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TABLE 7 The number of Kinnauri speakers 
in five census reports 


No.ofspeakers Increase (96) 


1971 45:472 == 

1981 52,864 16.26 
1991 61,794 16.89 
2001 65,097 5.35 
2011 83,827 28.36 


are lumped together into a general category, referred to as “other”. Kinnauri 
is the only language of Kinnaur which is mentioned explicitly in the cen- 
sus reports. Kinnauri Pahari—the Indo-Aryan language of the Kinnauri Pahari 
community—is not mentioned in the census reports, apparently because it has 
fewer than 10,000 speakers. According to the Ethnologue (Eberhard et al. 2021), 
Kinnauri Pahari (referred to as "Kinnauri, Pahari") has 6,330 speakers (1998). 

Table 7 presents the number of individuals who claimed Kinnauri as their 
mother tongue in the five censuses 1971-2011. The table also shows the decadal 
percentage increase in the number of Kinnauri speakers. It is noteworthy that 
the number of Kinnauri speakers is greater than the Kinnauri (ST) population 
in Kinnaur. This is most likely both because the Kinnauri Pahari population also 
report themselves as Kinnauri speakers first (and Hindi speakers second) and 
because many Kinnauri speakers live outside Kinnaur (the figures in Table 7 
are all-India counts). 


51 What the Census Figures Tell Us about the Status of KST 

The Indian census reports also provide some information about multilingual- 
ism, in particular, information about the number of speakers who consider 
themselves monolinguals, bilinguals and trilinguals (including in which lan- 
guages). Table 8 reproduces multilingualism data from the document ST-17: 
Mother tongue, bilingualism and trilingualism—for scheduled tribes from the 
1991 census, which show some interesting trends concerning language attitudes 
in Kinnaur. 


14 The source of information for this section is: The statement-8 Growth of non-scheduled 
languages—1971, 1981, 1991, 2001 and 20r (source: http://www.censusindia.gov.in). 
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TABLE 8 Bilingualism statistics for Kinnaur (1991 census) 


Second language  Kinnaurispeakers Hindi speakers Bhotia speakers 


Kinnauri — 8 

Hindi 24,103 — 20 
Tibetan 63 4 

English 50 94 

Bhotia 47 — 
Urdu 15 

Bodo/Boro 1 

Malto 1 

Nepali 1 

Punjabi 1 2 

Other languages 59 

Sum (bilinguals) 24,341 108 20 
Monolinguals 14,545 256 8 
Total 38,886 364 28 


As the data in Table 8 illustrate, an overwhelming majority of Kinnauri speak- 
ers claimed that they were bilinguals (including trilinguals).5 The document 
mentions ten languages explicitly by name (provided in decreasing order by 
number of speakers in the table), plus an *other languages" category, which the 
Kinnauri speakers have provided as their second language. As is clearly seen 
here, a very large number of Kinnauri speakers claimed Hindi as their second 
language. 

Quite distinct from this, only a very small percentage of the Hindi speakers 
residing in Kinnaur at the time of census provided Kinnauri as their second 
language. According to the census data, the total number of Hindi speakers 
residing in Kinnaur was 364, out of which 108 claimed to be bilingual (including 
trilingual). As shown in Table 8, only 8 out of these 108 Hindi speakers provided 
Kinnauri as their second or third language. Interestingly, 6 out of these 8 were 
female. 


15 Ofthe total 14,928 speakers of Kinnauri who claimed to be monolinguals, 9,310 were 
women and 5,618 were men. 
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In the same vein, among the Bhotia!6 speakers residing in Kinnaur—28 indi- 
viduals in total in the 1991 census—20 claimed to be bilingual (including trilin- 
gual), and all 20 claimed Hindi (and not Kinnauri) as their second language. 
Similar trends can be seen concerning the choice of third language. Of the Bho- 
tia speakers, 7 individuals claimed that they were trilinguals—6 out of which 
reported English as their third language and 1 claimed a language under the 
category "other" In sum, not even one of them indicated Kinnauri—the largest 
local language of this region, as their second or third language. 

These examples clearly show the unidirectionality in bilingualism—while 
most Kinnauris claim to speak Hindi, non-Kinnauri populations living in Kin- 
naur do not claim to speak Kinnauri, a case in point being Tibetan and Lahauli 
speakers—these languages are spoken in the neighboring regions or even in 
Kinnaur, but speakers of these languages did not provide Kinnauri as their sec- 
ond or third language, reporting instead Hindi and English. 

Another interesting observation concerns the prevalence of bilingualism 
and gender. Bilingualism is more prevalent among the male population than 
the female population. This is the case both among those who have indicated 
Kinnauri as their first language as well as other those who indicated some 
other language as their first language. Clear exceptions were Hindi speakers 
who reported Kinnauri as their second language (2 men as against 6 women) 
and Kinnauri speakers who claimed Bhotia as their second language (15 men 
vs. 32 women). An approximately equal proportion of men and women was 
seen among Kinnauri speakers who claimed a language belonging to the “other” 
language category as their second language (27 men vs. 32 women), Punjabi 
speakers who claimed Hindi to be their second language (5 men vs. 8 women), 
or Kinnauri as their second language (1 man, 3 women), Kinnauri speakers who 
claimed Tibetan as their second language (33 men, 30 women), and Sherpa 
speakers who claimed Nepali as their second language (2 men, 2 women). In 
all other cases bilingualism was more prevalent among men as compared to 
women. The exceptional cases noted here could be a result of intermarriages, 
with women learning the language of the household. 


16 Bhotia is the language label provided in the census data. The Ethnologue lists “Bho- 
tia/Bhotea" as one of the alternative names for 13 languages, mostly Tibetic, including a 
language indigenous to Kinnaur Bhoti Kinnauri (nes), i.e. Navakat (see Chapter 3). 
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6 Some Questions to Be Addressed in This Work 


To summarize, in terms of the population size of the Kinnauri Pahari and the 
KST communities, the latter community is larger. Similarly, in terms of the 
number of speakers, Kinnauri has a larger number of speakers than Kinnauri 
Pahari. However, it is important to note that even though the total number of 
Kinnauri speakers and the KST community are showing a positive trend—a 
growth in numbers over the four census reports—the degree of bilingualism 
among the Kinnauri speakers and the low interest among non-Kinnauri speak- 
ers in using Kinnauri as a second language are noteworthy. 

Plausibly this is indicative of the diminishing dominance of the traditionally 
locally dominant language—Kinnauri—in favor of larger, more globally dom- 
inant language(s)—Hindi and English. Further, in the census reports Kinnauri 
is presented as one language. If however more than one KST variety is sub- 
sumed under this label, and if the KST varieties in fact are different enough, 
this may stimulate the use of a widely known lingua franca such as Hindi even 
among KST speakers. 

A lack of comparative linguistic analyses of the KST varieties makes it diffi- 
cult to discern if what is labelled as the Kinnauri language in the census reports 
is indeed to be considered one language linguistically. This is in no small part 
due to the fact that all the KST varieties are poorly described.” The present 
monograph endeavors to fill this gap in our knowledge, and it also aspires to 
provide a better overview of the whole language ecology of Kinnaur, which also 
includes the local Indo-Aryan varieties. For reasons of space, the focus will be 
on the traditional languages of Kinnaur, while the more recent incursions of 
Hindi and English regrettably must be left out of the present investigation. 

To start addressing these questions, Chapters 2 and 3 provide linguistic 
sketches of two of the KST varieties, selected from the geographical extremes 
of Lower Kinnaur (the Sangla village in the southernmost part of Kinnaur)— 
Kinnauri (Chapter 2)—and Upper Kinnaur (the Nako village in the northern- 
most part of Kinnaur)—Navakat (Chapter 3). Chapter 4 contains a similar lin- 
guistic sketch of Kinnauri Pahari (Indo-Aryan). All three sketches are based on 
primary fieldwork data that I have collected over many years. 

In Chapter 5, the genealogical relationships among the KST varieties are 
investigated using a computational methodology inspired by lexicostatistics, 
followed by a comparison between Kinnauri and Navakat based on the linguis- 
tic sketches presented in Chapters 2 and 3. Chapter 6 addresses the question of 
language contact between Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari. 


17 But see Huber’s (2014a, 2014b, 2019) work on Shumcho and Martinez's (2021) PhD disser- 
tation on Chhitkuli. 


CHAPTER 2 


A Linguistic Sketch of Kinnauri 


1 Introduction 


Kinnauri is subsumed under what is usually referred to as (Standard) Kinnauri 
in the literature, the Sino-Tibetan (ST) language of Lower Kinnaur. In older 
literature it is referred to as "Milchan" (Gerard 1841), "Milch(an)ang" (Konow 
1909), “Malhasti” (Konow 1909), *Kunawar" (Gerard 1842), "Kanaawarii" (Ko- 
now 1905), “(Lower) Kanauri" (Bailey 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1920, 1938), “Kanoor- 
ingskad" “Kanooreanu skad" (Bailey 1909) and “Kanawari” (Toshi 1909). In more 
recent works the term "Kinnauri" is used to refer to this ST variety (D.D. Sharma 
1988; Saxena 1995a, 1995b, 1997b, 2000a, 2000b, 2004, 2007, 2017). According 
to Ethnologue (Eberhard et al. 2021), its genealogical classification is as fol- 
lows: Sino-Tibetan » Tibeto-Burman » Western Tibeto-Burman » Bodish » 
West Himalayish » Kinauri » Kinnauri. The classification according to Glottolog 
(Hammarström et al. 2020) is: Sino-Tibetan > Bodic > West Himalayish > West- 
ern West Himalayish » Kinnauric » Kinnauri. 

Chapter 1 provided basic socio-cultural and geographical information on 
Kinnaur (including Lower Kinnaur). As this region is rather large, with some 
linguistic differences attributed to regional differences (Bailey 1909, 1920; D.D. 
Sharma 1988; see also Chapter 5 below), the focus here is on the Kinnauri vari- 
ety spoken in the Sangla tahsil. The Sangla tahsil belongs administratively to 
the Kalpa CDB in the Kinnaur district (see Chapter 1). According to the 2011 
Indian census, Sangla tahsil has 36 villages (e.g. Kilba Khas, Kanahi, Sapni Khas, 
Baturi, Barua Khas, Chasu Khas, Kamru Khas, Sangla, Batseri, Rakchham and 
Chitkul).! With the exception of Rakchham and Chitkul, the ST speech of these 
villages is very similar, with a high degree of mutual intelligibility (cf. the results 
presented in Chapter 5). 

As members of these villages interact actively (e.g. marriages among the 
members of different villages is commonplace), it is not always possible to 
determine the exact characteristics of the speech of a particular village. For 
this reason, the linguistic variety described in this chapter reflects the speech 


1 The names provided here are the official names of these villages (www.census2011.co.in). See 
Chapter 1 for details concerning the size of the population, number of speakers and other 
such details. 
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of the ST community of the Sangla tahsil, with the exception of Rakchham and 
Chitkul. This variety is referred to as Kinnauri here.? 

The analysis presented in this chapter represents primarily the speech of 
Brua and Sangla villages, although some observations are also made concern- 
ing Kinnauri of other regions (Lower and Middle Kinnaur). This includes the 
speech of both older and younger speakers, formally educated and those who 
did not receive formal education. Our most senior consultant Mrs Jwala Sukhi 
Negi never left Kinnaur except for some visits to Shimla, the capital city of 
Himachal Pradesh for health checkups etc. She could understand and speak 
some Hindi. Similarly, Mrs Krishan Bhagti did not receive formal education. 
She was born, grew up and still lives in the Sangla region. Among young adult 
speakers the analysis represents primarily the speech of Santosh Negi (Brua, 
married to a person from Sangla), Chetan Negi (Sangla) and Priya Negi (Sangla). 


2 Phonology 


24 Consonants 

The consonant phonemes of Kinnauri are shown in Table 9 and examples of 
contrasting minimal pairs are given below. The aspirated consonants have com- 
paratively lower degree of aspiration than in many IA languages. The voiced 
palatal nasal j is rather infrequent in our material. There is, however, a mini- 
mal pair found: -n [-28G.H] : -n [-28G.NH]. 


TABLE 9 Consonant phonemes in Kinnauri 


Bilabial Alveolar Palatoalveolar Palatal Retroflex Velar Glottal 


Stop pb td td kg 
Aspiratedstop ph th Ë kh 
Fricative s f h 
Affricate ts dz tf d; 

Aspirated affricate tsh tf? 

Nasal m n p y 
Lateral l 

Trill r 


Approximant v? 
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Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: Consonants 


p:b 
p:p^ 
t:d 
tots 


hehe te 6 B mom um 


ot 
Iu 
PSSA B p S= $ Ë r q — h O 8 G xem 


B B BB B B OB SG e G 


pan 
pja 
tammu 
tanmu 
tunmu 
fanan 
thug 
botan 
ka 
kud 
rak 
kar 
dam 
hoy 


‘lineage’ 

‘bird’ 

‘to smell (TR)’ 
‘to observe’ 

‘to drink’ 

‘shelf’ 

‘at, above’ 
‘soybean-like seeds’ 
[2SG.NH] 
[call.1mP] 

‘an alcoholic beverage’ 
‘tax’ 

‘good’ 

‘insect’ 

[kill pst] 

[CNTR.F] 

[cor], [aux] 

'to pull down (TR)' 
‘grass’ 

‘word’ 

‘soft, loose’ 

‘wool’ 

‘a kind of kindling wood’ 
‘brahmin priest’ 
‘rotten’ 

‘cough (NY 

[cor], [AUX] 

‘a kind of drum’ 
‘head, top’ 

Jeg 
[3SG.DIST.VIS | 

‘ell, cubit’ 
[3SG.ANA] 
[-25G.NH] 


ban 
p'ja: 
dammu 
thannu 
funmu 
qa:nar 
("og 
bo:f"an 
kha 


gud 
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‘foot, leg’ 

‘forehead’ 

‘to roast (TR)’ 

‘to drop (TR)’ 

‘to plant, to stand (TR)’ 
‘punishment’ 

‘white’ 

‘tree’ 

‘shit’ 

‘hand, arm’ 

‘stone, rock’ 

‘tooth’ 

‘a kind of cattle shed’ 
[bend.1mP] 

‘meat, flesh’ 

‘again’ 

‘thorn’ 

‘to come down’ 

leaf compost 

why’ 

‘join’ 

‘ladder’ 

‘gold’ 

‘wheat’ 

‘thing’ 

‘soot; word’ 
‘cloud’ 

‘bow’ 

‘wealth’ 
‘Buddhist temple’ 
[3SG.DIST.NVIS | 
[tell.1/20.1MP] 
[1SG.NNOM] 
[-25G.H] 


2 This chapter elaborates, revises in part and extends a much shorter and considerably less 
detailed earlier description of Kinnauri which appeared as Saxena (2017), in the second edi- 
tion of the survey volume The Sino-Tibetan languages (Thurgood and LaPolla 2017). 

3 Thearticulation of v is labio-dental rather than bilabial. 
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ray ‘horse’ lan ‘cow’ 
val ‘much, many’ van ‘steam’ 

v:j van 'steam' jan ‘flea’ 

b:v bal ‘head, top’ val ‘much, many’ 


2.1.1 Consonant Allophony and Variation 
d has two allophones: [d] and [r], where [r] occurs intervocalically and [d] 
occurs elsewhere. For example: 


[dzori] ‘pair’ [maldogayn] ‘life’ 

[geri] ‘clock’ [kunda] ‘statue (of god)’ 
[retu] 'radio' [dabmu] ‘to pull’ 
[mopelo] “limbless' [buldja:zmu] ‘to roast, fry’ 
[goyagari] ‘horse carriage’ [dig] ‘pot’ 


The only apparent exceptions to this complementary distribution principle are 
[dodo] ‘owl’ and [thá:di] ‘cold’. In both these examples there is a clear [d] inter- 
vocalically. But the prosody of these words diverges from the default prosody of 
Kinnauri words. In these words either there is a pause between the first and the 
second syllable (['do.,do]), or the vowel of the first syllable is long ([thà:di]). It is 
plausible that [dodo] might perhaps be an onomotopoeic reduplicated form.^ 


Variation is also found in the phonetic realization of f. The allophones are [f] 
and [s]. According to Takahashi (2001: 104), [s] occurs before back vowels and 
[f] occurs elsewhere. In our material the younger consultants from Sangla use 
[f] everywhere (e.g., [fonferes] ‘Saturday’). Both [f] and [s] occur in the speech 
ofthe older female speaker from Brua, but without any systematic distribution. 
In her speech both [f] and [s] occur with both front and back vowels. For exam- 
ple, [soso] ‘ripen’, [prof5l] ‘a type of bread’, [k^age] ‘rough, [fepa] ‘a dog name’, 
[bosan] ‘year’, [kifan] [1PL1]. Furthermore, in her speech, the same lexical item 
can be rendered once with [f] and on a different occasion with [s] (e.g., [sum] 
~ [fum] ‘three’, [feki] ~ [gekhi] ‘pride’). 

In addition, d; is realized as [dz], [7] and at times, also as [z]. For example, 
d;agmu [dgagmu] ~ [zegmu] ‘to break (INTR). 

We also find variation in the pronunciation of recognizably Indo-Aryan (IA) 
words. For examples, IA lexical items with a [h] are regularly pronounced with- 
out [h] in Kinnauri, e.g. [mel] ‘palace’, [braman] ‘priest’, [pele] ‘earlier’ and [ha] 
~ [á] ‘yes’. Similarly, IA words with voiced aspirated consonants are regularly 


4 Thesame phenomenon occurs in Kinnauri Pahari; see Chapter 4. 
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pronounced without aspiration (e.g. [b] instead of [b^], e.g. [bem] ~ [bhem] 
‘doubt’). But in the speech of literate Kinnauri speakers we find both the typ- 
ical Kinnauri pronunciation of IA words without [h] and [b^] and also the 
Hindi pronunciation of the same items with [h] and [bh]. Similarly, in par- 
ticular among literate Kinnauri speakers [dz] and [z] are in free variation (e.g. 
[badzennu] ~ [bazennu]) ‘to play (1NTR)- [p^] is also realized as [f] (e.g., saphi 
[safi] ~ [saphi] ‘handkerchief, rag’). 

According to Takahashi (2001: 104), [n] occurs between vowels and [n] else- 
where. This is not attested in our material, where [n] occurs also intervocali- 
cally (e.g., [ganam] ‘bad odor’, [gonin] ‘tree stem’), but the retroflex nasal [n] 
is always followed by a retroflex consonant (e.g., [randole] ‘widow’, [randoles] 
‘widower (negative connotation)’, [manf(r)] female (animal)’). In each such 
instance in the speech of the older language consultant, we also get a vari- 
ant without [n]. Instead the adjacent vowel is nasalized: [rádole], [rádoles], 
[mát(r)]. Distinct from this the younger consultants from Sangla village use [n] 
in these words. 

Consonant variation is also found in the word-final position. While b, d 
and g are consistently realized as voiced stops word-initially, and even though 
the voicing is largely retained in word-final position, there are some instances 
where, in casual speech, the word-final voiced stops were realized as voiceless 
stops or as voiced fricatives. When asked to repeat, language consultants invari- 
ably produced a voiced consonant. The following examples represent the Brua 


variety. 

tag [tag] ~ [tak] ‘pus’ 

fag [fag] - [fak] ‘birch’ 

Jub [sub] ~ [sug] 'foam' 

ts"ag [tshag] ~ [tshay] ‘light’ (N) 
mig [mg] ~ [my] ‘eye’ 
banmod [baymod]~[baymad]> ‘footprint 
raig [ra:g] ~ [rary] ‘green, blue’ 
cdabug — [zabug] ~ [zafuy] ‘claw’ 
tagmu — [t(r) egmu] - [t(r) eymu] ‘to break’ 


In some cases the duration of the word-final stop is very short, although the 
language consultants can still identify the consonant. This is indicated in the 
phonetic transcription used here as unreleased stops ('). For example, [jome] 


5 dis, however, normally neither realized as a fricative/spirantized nor as a prototypical stop 
in these positions. Its articulation is somewhere in-between stop and fricative. 
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~ [jomed'] ‘mother-in-law, mother's brother's wife’, [tf^ad!] ‘son-in-law’, [b1d"] 
‘shoulder’, [bod!] ‘dead skin (due to e.g., illness), bark, peel’, [karkeb!] ‘awl’, 
[bok"] ‘hot’, [bonsak"] ‘wild entities (animal, plant). However, when a plural 
marker is affixed to a noun, the stem final consonant occurs explicitly. For 
example, [tfimed!] ‘girl, daughter’, [tfrmedo:] [girl.PL]. 


2.1.2 Syllable Structure and Consonant Clusters 

The attested syllable structures in my data are shown in Table 10. The syllable 
nucleus is always a single (short or long) vowel. Hence, description of the sylla- 
ble structure of Kinnauri boils down to describing possible syllable-initial and 
final consonant clusters. 


TABLE 10 Attested syllable structures in Kinnauri 


CV do [3SG.DIST.NVIS] 
fa ‘meat, flesh’ 
CVC rag ‘rock, stone’ 
pom ‘snow’ 
CCV pra: ‘forehead’ 
kra: ‘hair’ 
CCCV (s)kjo- ‘male (animal)’ 
CCVC dja:r 'day' 
(s)kar ‘star’ 
CCVCC bjonts ‘grasshopper’ 
krünts ‘elbow’ 
CVCC hold ‘flood’ 
V u: ‘flower’ 
VC ag ‘cave’ 
om ‘path’ 
VCC ufk ‘old (non-human)’ 
oms ‘before’ 
2.1.2.1 Word-Initial Clusters 


There is a limited number of word-initial three-consonant clusters, all of the 
form sibilant + stop + approximant (e.g. (s)kjo- ‘male (animal)’) in the speech 
of some older speakers. Younger speakers consistently provide the forms with- 
out the first consonant. Otherwise initial clusters are of the form stop + [r/1/j/u] 
(only [p^] and [k^] occur aspirated), sibilant + stop, sibilant + approximant, [dz] 
+ [r/v] and [v] + [j]. See Table 10. and additional examples in Table n. 
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TABLE 11 . Word-initial consonant clusters 


[pr] pramu  'tospread' [st] stal ‘plough’ 
[pj]  pja(t) ‘bird’ [tr] tremu 'to knead' 
[br] bragmu ‘to chew’ [sk]  (s)kad ‘voice’ 
[bj] bjomu “to go’ [su]  svamu 'to spoil, ruin' 
[to] | tva: ‘Sunday’ [dzj] diva ‘heart, soul, spirit’ 
[tj] Hon ‘more’ [u] dzvalno ‘shining 
[do] dvannu ‘to come out’ [s] sjano ‘old (human)' 
[dj] djar ‘day’ [khi] Zar ‘goat’s wool blanket’ 
[kr] kra: ‘hair’ [fo] og ‘red’ 
[kv] kvasmu ‘to boil’ [p^r] p^ralmu ‘to fell’ 
[kj] ar ‘plait, braid’ [kr] k*ramu ^ 'tobelate' 
[gr] gru:mu “to burn (INTR)' [dar] djrak^rag ‘bush with thorns’ 
[gv] gvamu  'tojump' [djvu] dvarat “jewel 
[gj] gja:zmu “to want’ [uj] | vjapar ‘business’ 
[phj] p^ja: 'forehead' [khu] k*vatfimu ‘to boil’ 
[mj] ma — “day 
2.1.2.2 Word-Final Clusters 


Word-final consonant clusters are of the form [nasal/liquid + stop/affricate], 
[fricative + stop], [stop + affricate] and also [t + k]. See Table 10. Additional 
examples are provided in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 . Word-final consonant clusters 


[kts] | botokts 'spider [mp] /omp 'small kerosene lamp' 


[tk]  ts*atk ‘light’ [nts] bjonts ‘grasshopper 
[ms] oms ‘before’ [mts] gumts ‘knife’ 
[ns] lesəns ‘license’ 
[nt] banbant ‘much’ [nf] tent ‘tent’ 
[nd] homan kunq ‘altar’ [nth] bant’ ‘share, portion’ 
[nk] rank ‘high, tall’ [rt] fart ‘bet’ 
[st]  Yust ‘clever’ [fk]  k*ufk ‘dry (inan. objects)’ 
[mb] bomb ‘bomb’ [ntf] | kuntf ‘wide (inan. objects)’ 
[Id] hold ‘flood’ [pts]  petrapts ‘kidney’ 
[lk] melk ‘low’ [rg] sorg ‘heaven’ 
[rk] surk ‘salty, sour’ [rts]  ts"arts ‘dry (e.g. grass)’ 
[rs] nors ‘nurse’ [rf] — bertf ‘leave behind’ 
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TABLE 13 Dialect variation: [{(")(r)] and [tf(P)(r)] 


Razgramang (Sangla) Tukpa (Brua) 


lis [lit(r)], [ligh()] [lit(r)], [ligh(x)] ‘egg’ 

t'anan [tanan] [h(ranan] [t"(rjanan],[h(anan] “ce 

lab [tab] [dh(rabi] — [P(rab'][f(r)ab'] — “ung 

(od — [tod'],[gür)od'] [t(r)od"], [80)5d] ‘disease’ 

fagmu  [tegmu], [t{(rjegmu] X [t(r)egmu], [tf(r)egmu] ‘to break’ 

manf- [mát], [mánt] [manf(r)] ‘female (animal) 
2.1.3 Geographical Variation in the Consonant System 


On the whole, the speech varieties of Kinnauri speakers of the Brua and the 
Sangla villages are very similar, including their judgements concerning various 
aspects of Kinnauri grammar. But there are some minor differences which can 
be attributed to dialect differences. According to the locals the Kinnauri speech 
of the Brua village represents the Tukpa Kinnauri variety, while the speech of 
the Sangla village represents a form of speech associated with the Razgramang 
variety. 

In a restricted set of Kinnauri lexical items, variation is noted between [t] 
and [tf] and between [th] and [tf^] in both varieties. In this set, as illustrated by 
the examples in Table 13, in the Tukpa (Brua) variety a short [r] is heard after 
both the [{(*)] and the [tf(^)] variants.® Distinct from this, in the speech of the 
Razgramang (Sangla) speakers, a short [r] is heard mostly in the [tf(^)] variants 
of this set. 

In the Tukpa variety, a short [-r] is also heard after a retroflex consonant 
([t(5)]) in lexical items which do not show the [t] and [tf] variation, as shown 
in Table 14. 

The corresponding lexical items in closely related Kanashi have [tf], and [f] 
in one instance (‘ice’). See Table 15. 


6 Inthe Tukpa variety a short [r] is also heard after a [dz] (dogits ‘warm (weather) [3(r)ogrts]). 
In addition, d; is realized as [z] more frequently in the Tukpa variety than in the Razgramang 
variety. 
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TABLE 14 Dialect variation [{(")(r)] without [tf()(r)] 


Phonemic Razgramang (Sangla) Tukpa (Brua) 

representation 

[^o [tho] [tho], [thro] ‘charcoal’ 

("og [t^og] [tog], [t^rog] ‘white’ 

pat [pa:t] [pat], [pa:tr] ‘ankle’ 

tutu [tutu] [tutu], [rutru]? [swell.Prv] 

kjartan t^omu [kjar(hay thomu] [kjarthan thomu], ‘to carry under 
[kjarthray t^omu] the arm’ 


TABLE 15  Kanashi counterparts of Kinnauri [{(")(r)] and [tf(^)(r)] 


Razgramang (Sangla) Tukpa (Brua) Kanashi 
lit [lito], High) [lit(r)], [ligh(x)] liey] ‘egg’ 
manf- [mat], [mánt] [mant(r) | [mitf], [mitf] 'female' 
[^o tho th(r)o [tfoptu] ‘charcoal’ 
t'og [tog] [t'(r)og] [f^o(g)] ‘white’ 
tutu — tutu [t()ut(r)u] [tfu:rdz] ‘swelling’ 
("ana [thanay], [f'(r)anag] [t^(r)anag] [^(x)anag] [Janay], [fanag] ‘ice’ 


It is important to note that this type of variation occurs in a restricted set of 

words. In the following instances the retroflex stop consonant [t(^)] occurs 

without an [r] in both the Razgramang and Tukpa varieties. 

1.  Inwords where [{(")] is immediately followed by the transitivizer -ja: (e.g. 
mef[ja:xmu ‘to gather (TR)'). 

2. In words where [((^)] is immediately followed by the detransitivizer -ed 
(e.g. mefed-o [gather(IN TR)-PROG]) 

3. [r] does not occur in recognizably IA words with retroflex consonants 
(e.g. befa ‘son’). 


7 This example shows that [r] can also intrude in reduplicated perfective verb forms, where it 
is in word-medial position. 
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2.2 Vowels 

Table 16 shows the oral vowel phonemes of Kinnauri and a list of minimal pairs 
is provided below. See Section 2.2.2 for a discussion of the phonemic status of 
nasal vowels. 


TABLE 16 Vowel phonemes 


ii u, UE 
e, er 9 O, O: 


Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: Vowels 


i:e fimu “to wash’ Yemu ‘to write, to draw’ 
e:a epe ‘fourth day after today’ ay [1SG.NNOM | 
a:a apa ‘father-in-law’ api ‘grandmother’ 
a:i Ka [2SG.NH] ki [2SG.H] 

o:u phr ‘floor pur ‘boil, blister’ 
i:u Kim ‘house, home’ kum ‘pillow’ 

i:i ligmu ‘to put on’ lig ‘heavy’ 

e:e: le ‘day’ le ‘tongue’ 

a:a: Ka [2SG.NH] ka: ‘walnut’ 

a:a: rag ‘stone, rock’ rag ‘green, blue’ 
0:0: křolaņn ‘threshing floor’ k'o:o ‘box’ 

u:u: sumu “to bathe (TR) Jimu “to preach’ 
o:a om ‘path, mountain pass’ am ‘mango’ 


Vowel length is phonemic in Kinnauri, although I have found no instances of 
disyllabic words which have long vowels in both syllables. Minimal pairs for 
vowel length are also provided among the examples above. It is important to 
note that the difference between long and non-long vowels is fairly small. Thus, 
there is very little difference in length between ray ‘horse’ and ra: ‘mountain’ 
in (1). See also Figure 5. 


1) ran-ra ra: en bjo- 
y-ray / den bjo-k 
horse-COM mountain over go-1SG 
“(D went over the hill with (my) horse’ 


When a vowel-initial suffix is added to a stem which ends in a vowel, there is an 
intervening [j] or [v], the former occurs with front vowels and the latter with 
back vowels. E.g. fi-e rar [die-MNR COM] [fije ro] ‘at the time of (his) death’. 
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ws asses 


ws "V" 


FIGURE5 Spectrograms illustrating phonemic vowel length distinctions ka [2sG.NH] (top) and ka: *wal- 
nut' (bottom) 


2.2.1 Vowel Allophony and Variation 

Some variation is found in the phonetic realization of vowel phonemes in 
Kinnauri. The phonetic realization of vowel phonemes varies both within the 
speech of an individual and across speakers: i is realized along the entire spec- 
trum of [i]|-[1]. Similarly, u : [u]- [o], e: [e]- [e], o : [o]- [5] anda: [a]-[e]- [a]. 
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2.2.11 o: [o] ~ [2] 

In several cases, the same word is pronounced with [o] in one sitting and [5] in 
another by the same speaker (e.g. [kotfan] ~ [kotfan] ‘direction, side’) and across 
speakers (e.g. [rád»le] ~ [rádole] widow"). At the same time, some systematic 
distributional tendencies are also observed: 

First, o tends to be realized as [5] before a consonant cluster. Example: [hold] 
‘flood (NY, [pms] ‘before’, [sorg] ‘heaven’. Second, word-initially o tends to be 
realized as a [9]. Third, in di-/polysyllabic words which contain o in consecu- 
tive syllables, there are a few lexical items with either [o] or [9] in both syllables 
([poto] ‘seed’, [botokts] ‘spider’, [boton] ‘button’, [dorom] religion"), but more 
frequently in such disyllabic lexical items [o] occurs in one syllable and [9] 
in the other (e.g. [dorko] ‘skeleton’, [kokpol] ‘a kind of cheese’, [phogdori] ‘felt’ 
[tolo] ‘acorn, cone’, [soko] ‘scorpion’, [sorglok] ‘heaven’ and [1brobor] ‘simi- 
lar’). 


2.2.1.2 e: [e] ~ [e] 

As was the case with [o] and [9], variation is found both within and across 
speakers. One example of variation within the speech of one speaker: [dames] 
~ [dames] ‘ox’, [kones] ~ [kones] ‘male friend of a man’. 

There is also some systematicity where the distribution of [e] and [e] holds 
across speakers. 

First, there is some dialectal variation among my language consultants. In 
the speech of Brua village, in some compound words where the first member is 
me: ‘fire’, its vowel is realized as [e] (e.g. [mer] ‘match’, [mehon] ‘firefly’), but 
the vowel quality does not change in [melt | ‘fireplace, oven’. The language con- 
sultants from Sangla, however, consistently have an [e] in all the compounds 
involving me: ‘fire’. 

Secondly, in recognizably IA words, Kinnauri tends to retain the IA vowels 
[e] and [e]. For example, [sendal] ‘sandal’, [fe(:)r] ‘town’, [thela:] ‘bag’, [defan] 
‘village, country’, [kaledzi] ‘liver’, [mela] ‘carnival’. 

Third, the distribution of [e] and [e] seems to be sensitive to stem structure. 
In many stems ending in -e(C) this e is pronounced [e] when stem-final, but [e] 
when followed by a stem consonant, e.g. [jume] ~ [jomed!] ‘mother-in-law’, 
[ránd»le] ‘widow’ ~[radoles] ‘widower’. 

In particular, intransitive verbs formed with the suffix -ed show [e] in forms 
where the stem ends in a consonant, i.e., in the allomorphs -ed and -en (the lat- 
ter occurring in the infinitive: -ed-mu > -ennu; see Section 4.1.3.4.2), while in the 
reduplicated perfective, where the stem ends in -e, this is pronounced [e]. This 
variation in vowel quality does not occur in verbs with a single stem ending in 
-e. In these cases [e] occurs in all forms, as expected: 
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Infinitive Progressive Perfective 

polten-nu [poltennu] polted-o [paltedo] polte~te [poltete] ‘to turn around’ 

f*uren-nu [(Porennu] f*ured-o [tboredo] f*ure~re [thorere] ‘to run’ 

Jen-nu [fennu] Jed-o [fedo] Je~fe [fefe] ‘to send’ 

ren-nu [rennu] red-o [redo] re~re [rere] ‘to sell’ 

halay he-mu [halan hemu] halan he-(j)o [halan he(j)o] halan he~he [halan ‘to plough’ 
hehe] 

tre-mu [tremu] tre-jo [trejo] tre~tre [tretre] ‘to knead’ 


2.2.2 Nasal Vowels 

Vowels preceding nasal consonants are regularly nasalized. However, in a re- 
stricted set of words nasalized vowels occur, even when there is no nasal con- 
sonant following it. For example das ‘gnat, tázirar ‘a horse name, suárar ‘mon- 
day’, suji ‘tailor (who makes traditional cap and coat), üf 'camel'? There is at 
least one minimal pair: bas ‘fragrant’ : bás ‘bamboo’, both IA. If nasal vowels 
have a phonemic status, it is marginal at best. In this chapter, nasalization will 
be marked only when there is no following nasal consonant following a nasal- 
ized vowel. 


2.3 Morphophonological Stem Alternations 

2.94 Nominal Morphophonology 

Kinnauri has two kinds of systematic stem alternation which recur in several 
places in the nominal inflectional system, triggered by particular suffixes. 

Polysyllabic stem truncation: As we will see, when certain inflectional suf- 
fixes are added to a disyllabic or polysyllabic noun stem ending in -ar, -iņ or -es, 
this final part of the stem is replaced by the inflectional suffix. 

Final vowel elision: When certain vowel-initial inflectional suffixes are 
added to a disyllabic or polysyllabic stem ending in -a or-e, the stem-final vowel 
is deleted (stems in -a) or replaced by a high glide (stems in -e). This is normally 
accompanied by a lowering of the suffix vowel (-u > -o). 


2.3.2 Verbal Morphophonology 


There are some verbs (e.g. bannu ‘to come’, lonnu ‘to tell’, sannu ‘to kill’, vannu 
‘to laugh’, as well as all intransitive verbs formed with the suffix -ed; see 


8 Notably, several of these items are IA loanwords in Kinnauri. 
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Section 4.1.3.4.2), which have three stem allomorphs whose distribution is mor- 
phophonologically determined: -V, -Vd, and -Vn. 

The n-final allomorph appears in the infinitive, which ends in -nnu in these 
verbs (e.g. sannu ‘to kill’), most likely due to a mutual assimilation process 
between the stem-final -d and the affix-initial -m, where the d assimilates in 
nasality and the m in place of articulation. 

The d-final allomorph appears in the following contexts: In the progressive 
aspect (e.g. sad-o [kill-PRoG]); when the manner marker -e is suffixed to the 
verb (e.g. vad-e [laugh-MNR]) and in the imperative (e.g. sad [kill.1MP]). 

The vowel-final allomorph appears in the past tense (e.g. sa-kjo [kill-PsT]) 
and in the reduplicated perfective (e.g. sa~sa [kill-Prv]). The default verbal 
past tense markers are -gjo and -ge, but with this set of verbs the past tense 
markers are realized as -kjo and -ke/-ki.9 


V(INF) V(Psr) V(Psr-3sG.H) V(PROG) 


lonnu  lo-kjo lo-ki-f lod-o ‘to tell’ 
bannu bo-kjo  bə-ki-f bad-o ‘to come’ 
tonnu — to-kjo  Ho-ki-f tod-o 'to take out' 
vannu va-kjo va-ki-f vad-o 'to laugh' 
tannu — ta-kjo — ta-ki-f tad-o 'to do' 


2.4 Suffix Suppletion 

Some inflectional categories in Kinnauri exhibit suffix suppletion, with (mor- 
pho)phonologically determined distribution of the alternants. This holds for 
the dative (-u/(-)pay; Section 3.2.4.3), for the perfective (-is/[-RED]; Section 
4.5.2.2), for the habitual (-id/-ts; Section 4.5.2.3), and marginally for the locative 
(-o/-r; Section 3.2.4.5). In all these cases, we seem to be dealing with genuine 
suppletion, and not, e.g., distinct items with overlapping functions. 


9 Areviewer suggests that these alternations together indicate that we are dealing with an orig- 
inal stem-final -t. Notably, Shumcho has a number of ST verbs which in some morphological 
contexts show a final -t, which Huber (20142: 232f./fn. 17) refers to as a “root augmentation 
marker" Shumcho also has an intransitive marker -(v)t (Huber 2014a: 252f./fn. 33) which may 
be related to Kinnauri -e/-ed/-en (described in Section 4.1.3.4.2). On the other hand, note that 
Navakat, too, shows the stem sád- for ‘to kill’ (and not *sát-); see Chapter 3. 
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3.1 Noun Phrase Structure 
The noun phrase in Kinnauri has the following basic structure: 


(DEM / NPposs) (Num) ((Adv) Adj) N(-DIM)(-PL/-DpU)(-CASE)(-EMP) 
(FOC/TOO) 


For example: 


(2) do tif val gafo-ts ts"etsa-ts-o:-s le 
DEM.DIST.NVIS seven very small-DIM girl-DIM-PL-ERG TOO 
"Those seven very small girls, too, ...’ 


(3) ka-s-i ta  ramg-o-n 
2SG.NH-ERG-EMP FOC tell.1/20-PST-2SG.NH 
"You (yourself) told (me that). 


The N can consist of a title plus a name. In such cases both orderings, [name 
title] and [title name], are possible. 


(a) dafrat" ra:dz-o Jum rami 
iname king-Poss three queen 
"The three queens of King Dashrath' 


(5) dok rarka dafrath-is 
then king iname-ERG 
‘Then the king Dashrath ...’ 


In some discourse contexts, the emphatic marker may precede the locative case 
marker (e.g., obor-i-o [dungeon-EMP-LOC]). The most frequent order is, how- 
ever, where the emphatic marker occurs after the case marker. 


6) do rapja neran-o-i bad-o du-gjo 
p) 7 g/ 
3SG a.bird near-LOC-EMP come-PROG AUX-PST 


‘She was coming near the bird’ 


We now turn to a description of the components of the noun phrase. 
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3.2 Nouns 
3.2.1 Noun Structure and Word Formation 
3.2.1.1 Noun Structure 


Most nouns in Kinnauri are monosyllabic or disyllabic.!° Monosyllabic nouns 
can end in both vowels and consonants, e.g.: 


ti ‘water’ pju ‘mouse’ Jub ‘foam’ 
kra: “hair (s)kad ‘language’ yay ‘boy’ 

ur ‘flower’ mig ‘eye’ dod ‘wheat’ 
hap ‘jackal’ tsam “wool (s)kar ‘star’ 


Disyllabic nouns in Kinnauri often end in -Vy, -Vs or -pa. Disyllabic nouns may, 
however, also end in other syllables. The endings -Vy and -Vs appear on IA 
loanwords and words of unknown etymology (nouns and adjectives), never 
on ST items, and seem to function as adaptive markers, which simultaneously 
accomodate the non-ST items to the inflectional system of Kinnauri, and mark 


them as foreign. They show special behavior in derivation" and inflection (see 
below). 


dejan ^ ‘body’ eran ‘hunting’ 

dok"ay ‘mountain’ kiran ‘milk’ 

bruan ‘a vvillage name’ rapan — 'avillage name (Sapni)’ 
koi 'a kind of basket' bani) ‘pots and pans’ 

gatf'in ‘traditional belt’ [^epag “traditional cap’ 

bitin ‘wall’ gubin ‘storey, level’ 

dames ‘ox’ sapes ‘snake’ 

lfunpa ‘maidservant’ gompa ‘step’ 

bospa ‘ash’ Jupa “evening” 


10 There is a large number of IA words in Kinnauri. As many of them are part of the core 
vocabulary, they are included in the present discussion. Only those words which are iden- 
tifiably recent loanwords (e.g. sefelajt fivi ‘satellite television’) are excluded. In the IA 
expressions with the IA honorific marker -œi in Kinnauri, case markers follow -æi (e.g., 
brahmendii-ju | priest.H-P oss], hanumandji-ju [a.hindu.god.H-Poss]). -di is treated here 
as part of the lexical item, and not as a separate functional morpheme. 

11 These words tend not to take derivational suffixes, although there are a few instances of 
nouns where the adaptive marker -ay is followed by the diminutive marker -ts. E.g. “to-ta- 
li ma-ta-li jali pan[^ag-ts-o" lod-o [CO P-FUT-EMP NEG-FUT-EMP downstairs living.room- 
DIM-LOC tell-PROG] ‘“If it is there or is not there, (those two) are downstairs in the living 
room" (the fox) is saying’. 
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sut"on ‘traditional trousers’ june 'sun' 
sok"o ‘scorpion’ Yimed ‘daughter’ 
ak^a ‘pain’ ts’emar ‘lizard’ 


There are some nouns in Kinnauri which are longer. Most of them are, however, 
compounds (e.g. ka:nay-k"a | ear-shit] ‘earwax’) or seemingly compounds (e.g. 
d;anekar ‘marriage’, purtfufin ‘dust’). 

As the examples below illustrate, there are no structural differences between 
(i) count and mass nouns, (ii) concrete and abstract nouns, and (iii) inanimate, 
animate and human nouns. Such nouns can be mono- or disyllabic, ending in 
similar vowels and consonants. 


(i) Countnouns Mass nouns 


(s)o: “face (s)pur ‘body hair 
pa “bird tsa “salt 
rud ‘hor k*od ‘dandruff’ 


mi ‘man’ me: ‘fire’ 

(ii) Concrete nouns Abstract nouns 
bal ‘head, top’ lam ‘air, wind’ 
dokhan ‘mountain’ mitftan ‘envy, jealous’ 
rag ‘stone, rock ts’ag ‘light (N)' 


(iii) Inanimate nouns Animate nouns 


cay) 'gold' ran ‘horse’ 
tromayn ‘copper fokray ‘orphan’ 
ua: mest' pja ‘bird’ 
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3.2.1.2 Word Formation of Nouns 

In Kinnauri there is a small set of derivational morphemes deriving nouns from 
nouns. These are manf-, (s)kjo-, bi-, ran-, -(o)nig and -ts. With the exception of 
-ts (which also attaches to other parts of speech), they are not productive in the 
modern language. 


man[- ‘female (animals) manf-kukari ‘hen’ 

(s)kjo- ‘male (animals) (s)5o-kukeri ‘cock/rooster’ 
bi- ‘step- (kinship)’ bi-bon, bi-boba ‘stepfather’ 
bi- 'step- (kinship)' bi-ama, bi-man ‘stepmother’ 
ran- ‘defective’ ran-ts"esmi ‘widow’ 

-onig [-FEMALE] rik^-onig ‘she-bear’ 
-onig [-FEMALE| sod-onig ‘priest's wife’ 
-ts [-DIM] pja-ts [bird-DIM] 
-ts [-DIM] ts"etsq-ts [girl-DIM] 


A more productive process of forming complex nouns is compounding. By 
"compound" in this work I mean a single word unit, which consists of at least 
two independent stems. Most frequently the compounds in Kinnauri consist 
of two stems. Structurally, they are made up by N-N or Adj-N. 


N-N 
mefi me:+fin [fire+wood] ‘match’ 
mehon me:t+hon  [fire+worm| ‘firefly’ 


vasjan vastjan [honey+fly(N)] ‘bee’ 
misti mig-s+ti [eye-LNK+water] ‘tear’ 


Adj-N 
rokmig rok+mig [black+eye] ‘pupil’ 
pader patdar [fourtcorner] ‘square’ 


The following phonological modifications have been observed to occur when 
the element stems become a part of a nominal compound. The vowel of the 
first stem is reduced (e.g., [i] > [1], [iz] > [i]). For example, ti+da:mes [water+ox] 
> [trdames] ‘(non-castrated) bull’. When the first component of a compound 
ends with an adaptive marker (-Vy), the adaptive marker is frequently deleted 
(e.g. bonin+sak [forest+wild.creature] > [bonsak] ‘wild animal’, bonin+mi-ts 
[forest+man-DIM] > [bonmits] ‘fairy, elf, harayn+kofin [bone-kind.of.basket] > 
[harko(rj] ‘skull’). 

Further, if the first stem ends in a consonant, in some cases, the stem 
final consonant is deleted (e.g. gud+sab [hand+narrowness] > [gosab] ‘glove’, 
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pigtjan |yellow-flea] > [pijan] ‘wasp’, jugaz-rindz [brother+sister] > [jonr ]12) 
or it gets assimilated for voicing (e.g. sag+ti [core+water] > [sagti] ~ [sakti] 

‘whirpool’). There does not seem to be any specific phonological context which 

determines when a final consonant will be deleted. In the following examples, 

the phonological shape of the first component of a compound remains unaf- 

fected. 


migbod mig-bod _ [eye-skin] ‘eyelid’ 
sakpju | sak-pju [wild.creature-rat] ‘outdoor rat’ 
bonprats bon-prats  [father-finger] ‘thumb’ 
vasjan uas-jan [honey-fly(N)] ‘bee’ 

balrig bal-rig [head-louse] ‘head louse’ 
banmod ban-mod_ [foot-impression] ‘footprint’ 
manbon man-bon  [mother-father]? ‘parents’ 


In a restricted sub-set an additional -s14 occurs as a linking element between 
the stems (e.g. mig-s-ti [eye-LNK-water] > [misti] ‘tear, mig-s-pu [eye-LNK- 
body.hair] > migspu ‘eyebrow, eyelash’).! 


3.2.2 Number 

Generally, a two-way number distinction—singular vs. plural—is made in Kin- 
nauri nouns (but see Section 3.3.2.1 below for some instances of dual marking). 
The singular is zero-marked. Mass nouns such as ti ‘water’, me: ‘fire’, du ‘clouds’ 
do not take a plural marker. Similarly, nouns denoting unique natural objects 
such as ‘sky’, ‘moon’ and ‘sun’ do not take the plural marker. 

The following plural markers are found in our material: -a:, -e:, -o:/-go: and 
lengthening of the stem-final vowel. The distribution of the plural markers on 
nouns is not completely systematic, but some tendencies are observable. 

Nouns which end in one of the adaptive markers (-Vy/-Vs) permit polysyl- 
labic stem truncation (see Section 2.3.1) and the plural marker -a: is added to 
the resulting truncated stem. Additionally, with noun stems ending in the front- 
vowel adaptive suffixes -iņ/-es, a -j normally appears between the truncated 
stem and the plural ending. 


12  -d occurs obligatorily when ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ occur independently, but is not permit- 
ted when they form part of a compound. 

13 ban ‘papa’, man ‘mama’ (source: Joshi 1909). 

14 -s occurs also in complex verbs. E.g. [tiskarmu] ‘to be thirsty’ ti-s-karmu [water-LNK- 
bring.INrF]. 

15 Kanashi has a similar compound construction where -f occurs as the linking element: 
ja:-f-ba: [mother-LN K-father] ‘parents’. 
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Singular Plural 


harar har-a: ‘bone’ 

ddan ád;-a: ‘intestine’ 

moran — mor-a: ‘mask for gods made of gold/silver’ 
tanan tan-a: ‘jewelry’ 

dok"an ^ qok'-a: ‘mountain’ 

dames | dam-a: 'ox' 


bitin bitj-a: ‘wall’ 
takfulin — takfulj-a: ‘nostril’ 


ores orj-a: 'carpenter, name of a social group' 
banes banja: “pot 

kones konj-a: “male friend of a man’ 

gales galj-a: ‘abuse’ 


In nouns with the adaptive markers, the adaptive suffix can be retained— 
apparently with no difference in meaning. In such instances the regular plural 
marker -0:/-go: occurs. 


Singular Plural 


ga:rayn ga:ray-o:, ga:r-a: ‘river’ 

dejan dejan-o:, dej-a: ‘body’ 

kotin kofin-o:, kofj-a: ‘basket which is carried on the back’ 
junnap | junnap-o:, junn-a: ‘mortar’ 

hasgofag hasgofan-o:, hasgof-a: ‘hand.grinding.stone’ 

pat^ray — pathrap-o:, pat^r-a: ‘leaf’ 


In a few nouns, the stem-final vowel is lengthened to mark plurality by our 
Tukpa language consultant, but our Razgramang (Sangla) younger language 
consultants did not permit vowel lengthening as a plural marking device here, 
instead selecting -go: as the plural marker in all the following examples, except 
‘sheep/goat’ (which is also irregular in losing the stem-final consonant). 
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Singular Plural 


ate ate:, ate-go: ‘older brother’ 
rikta rik"a:, rik"a-go: ‘bear 

le le:, le-go: ‘tongue’ 

mi mi, mi-o:, mi-go: ‘man’ 

ded ce: ‘sheep/goat’ 


In a restricted set of nouns the plural marker is -e:. 


Singular Plural 


rot ro[-e: 'chapati' 
ts^atig tstatig-e: ‘mosquito’ 
elkar elkar-e: ‘minister’ 
rind rind-e: ‘sister’ 

sok sok-e: ‘co-wife’ 
ha:p ha:p-e: ‘jackal’ 


gambut gambu:t-e: ‘boot’ 


The plural marker -e; also occurs with the numeral id ‘one’, forming a generic 
pronoun (7-8). 


(7) id-ers an f"an-ts lod-o du 
one-PL-ERG 1SG.NNOM boy-DIM tell-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘Some are saying: “(You are) my son" 


(8) id-e:-nu name lod-o 
one-PL-DAT.PL aunt tell-PROG 
‘(He is) calling some (women) “Aunt” 


In the remaining cases, the default plural marker is -o:/-go:, where -go: [go:] 
occurs after a stem-final vowel and -o: [9:] after a stem-final consonant. These 
plural markers also occur after an agentive nominalizer. The plural marker 
-a:/-ga:, too, occurs in our material, e.g. banin : banig-a: ~ banj-a: ‘kitchen uten- 
sils. According to our Sangla consultants -a:/-ga: reflects the speech of some 
other Kinnauri varieties, but not that of Sangla. 
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Singular Plural 


t^ar 
rag 
krog 
ray 
mig 
gud 
k'jar 
stal 
gar 
yin 
Ji 
kep-ts 
mul 
mig 
bed 
bod 
lfimed 
gone 
pifi 


ama 


lantsja: 


bore 
gora 
porda 
sjano 
jande 
dzufi 
phofa 


rani 


thar-o: 
rag-o: 
krog-o: 
ran-o: 
mig-o: 
gud-o: 
khjar-o: 
stal-o: 
gar-o: 
lfin-o: 
Ji-o: 
kep-ts-o: 
mul-o: 
mig-o: 
bed-o: 
bod-o: 
lfimed-o: 
gone-go: 
pifi-go: 
ama-go: 


lantsja:-go: 


bore-go: 
gora-go: 
pordza-go: 
Sjano-go: 
jandze-go: 
dzu[i-go: 
p"ofa-go: 
ra:ni-go: 


‘leopard’ 

‘stone, rock’ 

‘ant’ 

‘horse’ 

eye 

‘hand, arm’ 

‘blanket made of goat's hair’ 
‘plough’ 

‘tooth’ 

‘fingernail’ 

‘wood’ 

‘small needle’ 

‘silver’ 

‘eye’ 

‘traditional doctor’ 

‘peel’ 

‘girl, daughter’ 

‘wife’ 

‘cat’ 
‘mother’ 
‘maker’ 
‘brother's wife’ 
‘stone.house’ 
‘citizen’ 

‘old man’ 
‘old woman’ 
‘hair ribbon’ 
‘deer meat’ 
‘queen’ 


The plural marker occurs also in noun phrases which include a numeral. 


(9) nif tfimed-o: to-ke 


two girl-PL 


COP-PST 


"There were two girls. 
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3.2.3 Gender 

Gender is not a grammatical category in Kinnauri nouns, other than in the 
restricted sense that the language has a *variable" class of adjectives, which 
distinguish a masculine and a feminine form reflecting natural sex in animate 
nouns (see Section 3.4). There are also some word-formation devices for creat- 
ing nouns denoting female and male humans and animals.!'6 With two excep- 
tions to be described below, these processes are not productive. 

A few nouns denoting female referents end in -mo or in -ma (e.g. ama 
‘mother’). In Tibetan loanwords, Tibetan rules for gender distinction are fol- 
lowed (for example ao ‘mountain ox’ : domo ‘mountain cow’). 

Further, with animal names the gender distinction can be encoded by means 
of the prefixes (s)kjo- and manf-. (s)kjo- denotes male and manf- denotes female 
animals. As the following examples illustrate, the ST gender prefixes (s)kjo- and 
manf- can also be affixed to loan nouns in Kinnauri. However, (s)kjo- and man[- 
do not occur frequently in natural texts. 


(s)kjo-ran ‘stallion’ manf-ran ‘mare’ 

(s)kjo-kui ‘dog’ mant-kui ‘bitch’ 

(s)kjo-kukari ‘rooster’ man[-kukari ‘hen’ 

(s)kjo-pift ‘cat (male)' mant-pifi ‘cat (female)’ 
(s)kjo-t"ar ‘leopard (male) ^ man[-t^ar ‘leopard (female)' 
(s)kjo-kangaru ‘kangaroo (male) manf-kangaru ‘kangaroo (female) 


There is also a restricted set of feminine nouns characterized by the suffix -onig, 
e.g.: 


rakses ‘demon’ raksonig 'demoness' 

rikta “bear rik"onig ‘she-bear’ 

sures “pig (male) surronig, man{-su:res ‘sow’ 

sod ‘priest’ sodonig ‘priest's wife’ 

ores ‘male belonging toa oronig ‘female belonging to a 
certain caste’ certain caste’ 


A possible IA influence could be seen in some noun pairs, where the feminine 
noun forms end in -ior-e, and the corresponding masculine forms in most cases 
end in an -o. 


16 Asjust mentioned, Kinnauri does not have grammatical gender, and below we use “mascu- 
line" (M) and "feminine" (F) about nouns denoting male and female referents, respectively. 
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laro ‘bridegroom’ lari ‘bride 

d;aro ‘deaf (MY dare ‘deaf (FY 
kano  'one-eyed (M) kane ‘one-eyed (FY 
Jaro ‘beautiful(m) fare “beautiful (FY 
Yores ‘thief (M) Yore ‘thief (FY 


The following two almost-grammatical processes are, however, productive. In 
the agentive nominalization the choice of the nominalizers: -tsja: and -tse:, 
signals gender, where -tsja: denotes male referents and -tse: denotes female ref- 
erents.!” 


gas-o: tfi-tsja: ‘washer of clothes (M)' gas-o:tfi-tse: ‘washer of clothes (F)’ 
gas-o: pon-tsja: ‘tailor (M)' gas-o: pon-tse: ‘seamstress (F)' 
ne-tsja: ‘knower (M)' ne-tse: ‘knower (F)' 


In the contrastive specifier markers too, a gender distinction is made: -sja: 
[-CNTR.M] and -se: [-CNTR.F]. For example, ffad-sja: [son.in.law-CNTR.M] and 
lfimed-se: [girl-cNTR.F].18 

The gender distinction is also indicated in the terms used to describe inhab- 
itants of villages in Kinnaur or of Kinnaur. This is done by affixing two distinct 
sets of bound morphemes to the village name (see Table 17). In some cases the 
stem is modified in the process. The -pa and -mets suffixes are ST in origin, while 
the other suffixes appear to be IA. 


3.2.4 Case 

The case markers in Kinnauri are shown in Table 18. The nominative is un- 
marked. Other case markers are suffixes.? They are generally agglutinated to 
the last element of the noun phrase, normally a noun or pronoun (in the sin- 
gular, dual or plural), although it also appears in headless NPs, e.g., added to an 
adjective or numeral. 


17  Innaturalspeech the masculine form occasionally occurs with female referents. 

18 The contrastive specifier -sja:/-se; is distinct from the agentive nominalizer -tsja:/-tse:. The 
agentive nominalizer is affixed to a verb while the contrastive specifier is affixed either 
to a noun (animate male or female), a pronoun, or an adjective when not followed by a 
noun. 

19 Since the head noun is the last constituent of the NP, establishing the status of the case 
markers as noun suffixes or NP clitics would require more data (non-nominative marked 
NPs with extraposed constituents after the head noun). In two cases— dative (-)por and 
comitative (-)ray—the markers show word-like prosody in some individual instances. 
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3.2.4.1 


Nominative 


CHAPTER 2 


The nominative form is the stem of a noun or pronoun without any other case 


suffixes. This form can be used for subjects (intransitive and transitive)—i.e., 


the NP triggering subject indexing in the verb—and direct objects. 


TABLE 17 Place names and nouns denoting inhabitants 

Official Placename Men (or people) from this Women from this place 
name in Kinnauri place 

Kinnaur kənoriņ kanores kanorije 

Baturi botrin bofres bofre(ts) 

Batseri — boserir boseres bosere(ts) 

Kanai kone konpa konmets 

Kamu mone monpa monmets 

Pangi pane panpa panmets 

Bhaba vanpo vanpa vanmets 

Sangla sapla sanlagja, sanlagpa, sanlakpa sanlage 

Kothi koftampi koftampa, koffampipa koffammets, koftampimets 
Poo pu: pupa pumets 

Kadogri Ka:dogri ka:dogripa ka:dogrimets 

Nako nako nakopa nakomets 

Leo lijo lijopa lijomets 

Kanam kanam kanampa kanammets 

Sungra grosnam grosnampa, grospa grosmets, grose 
Purbani pənnam pannampa, pannamja pannammets, panname 
Punang punan punanpa punanmets, punets 
Brua bruan brumpa brumets 

Shong on Jompa Jomets 

Chansu tfa:saņ Ya:sanpa Ya:sanmets, tfa:se 
Labrang labran labranpa labranmets, labre 
Rarang rara raranpa, rapa raranmets, ramets 
Nichar X naltse naltsinpa naltsinmets 

Telangi tele telinpa telinmets 

Kilba kilba kilinpa kilinmets 

Chitkul — f*itkul tf'itkulja, tf^itkula tf'itkulmets, tf'itkule 
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TABLE 18 Case markers in Kinnauri 


Case Case marker(s) 
Nominative 0 
Ergative/instrumental  -is/-s 

Dative -u, -n(u), (-)pan 
Possessive -u, -n(u) 
Locative -o, -n(o), -r 
Ablative 4f 

Comitative (-)ran 

Manner -e 


3.2.4.2 Ergative/Instrumental 

The case marker -is/-s functions both as an ergative marker and as an instru- 
mental marker. It has two allomorphs: -s and -is [rs] ~ [as].2° Their distribution 
is phonologically determined: -s occurs with stems ending in a vowel and -is 
occurs with stems ending in a consonant. 

The ergative marker occurs only on the subject of transitive verbs,”! but its 
occurrence is not obligatory. Examples (10-13) show that the occurrence of the 
ergative marker is not restricted to any specific tense, aspect or person. These 
examples further illustrate that the ergative marker occurs in descriptive narra- 
tion (10, 12), as well as inside direct speech (11) and in clauses which introduce 
direct speech (12). 


(10) rudza??-ts-is id  kufon p^jo-gjo 
o.man-DIM-ERG one demon(F) take.away-PST 
‘The old man took away a female demon.’ 


20 The ergative marker -is [1s] represents the speech of Mrs Jwala Sukhi Negi (from Brua), 
while [as] represents the speech of Ribba and its surrounding region. 

21 One exception is maymu ‘to dream’, which permits the ergative marking but not a direct 
object argument: razm-is may~man [i.name-ERG dream-Prv] ‘Ram dreamt’; ra:m-u 
man-am de~de [i.name-DAT dream-NMLZ feel.internally(INTR)~PFV] ‘Ram had a dream’. 

22 The literal interpretation of rudza is ‘old’. It occurs with masculine, animate head nouns 
(e.g. rudza mi ‘old man; rudza dames ‘old ox’). In natural discourse rudza also occurs by 
itself, without its head noun. It then has the interpretation of ‘an old, frail, pitiable man’. 
For this reason, it is glossed here as ‘o.man’. 
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(11) Ki-s ase ta:-ti-n 
2SG.H-ERG torture(N) keep-FUT-2H 
"You will torture (her). 


(12) fepa ran fampa-ts-is lod-o 
iname COM i.name-DIM-ERG tell-PROG 
‘Shepa and Shampa were telling: 


(13) do t^ar lf'ar-ts-o:-s ta ne-o du 
DEM.DIST.NVIS leopard child-DIM-PL-ERG FOC know-PROG AUX.PRS 
"Those leopard cubs are knowing (know) (this). 


Kinnauri allows both an ergative and a dative marker in a simple finite clause. 
For example: 


(14) do-s id fu-pan  pid-a 
3SG-ERG one god-DAT pray-PST 
‘He prayed to one god.’ 


The only bound morpheme which may be suffixed to the ergative marker is the 
emphatic suffix -i (see example 15). Discourse markers which refer to an NP 
(e.g. ta in example 15) occur after the NP. 


(15) ka-s-i ta ray-o-n 
2SG.NH-ERG-EMP FOC tell.1/20-PST-2SG.NH 
"You (yourself) told (me that). 


The ergative marker in Kinnauri narratives functions as a linguistic tool to 
describe a shift in perspective (Saxena 2007). An examination of the occur- 
rence of the ergative marker in traditional narratives shows that the ergative 
marker occurs almost obligatorily on the subject in the he said-construction 
(the direct-speech introducing statement “he said: Direct speech”). The occur- 
rence of the ergative marker here can be seen as a deictic marker which draws 
the listener’s attention to the change in the mode of narration—from the 
descriptive to the expressive mode. Similarly, the ergative marker in other con- 
texts in narratives occurs regularly in situations where the clause describes 
something which runs counter to expected behavior (including social norms). 
The ergative marker in such situations, too, functions as a discourse marker, the 
aim of which is to highlight the shift in the perspective—to draw the listeners’ 
attention away from the default expectation mode.?3 
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The case marker -is/-s also functions as the instrumental case marker. As an 
instrumental marker, it occurs with both concrete and abstract nouns. 


(16) isan ta rakses-is bukranbuk  bal-is bo:f"an-u ran-gjo 
briefly Foc demon-ERG with.a.thud head-INs tree-DAT give-PST 
‘For a while, the demon banged the tree with (his) head. 


(17) rad^a-s gas-o: ti-s tfi-o 
i.name-ERG garment-PL water-INS wash-PST 
‘Radha washed clothes with water’ 


(18) du gum-s?^ val khuf'is pal-is du-gjo 
3SG.POSS after-INS much happiness-INs enjoyment-INS COP-PST 
‘After that, (they) lived with much happiness and enjoyment. 


(19) petin ak"a-s — fi-o du-k 
stomach/belly pain-INS die-PRoG AUX-1SG 
‘(I) am dying of stomach/belly ache: 


The instrumental marker also occurs with directional expressions, such as beri 
‘outside’, t^ug ‘above’. 


(20) tf^ad-sja: t^ug--t^ug-s?5 bjo~bjo 
son.in.law-CNTR.M above-ECHO-INS go-PFV 
‘The son-in.law went up there.’ 


3.2.4.3 Dative?26 

The dative case markers are -u and (-)per in the singular and -n(u) in the plural. 
-nu and -n are interchangeable, without any apparent change in the meaning, 
although -n tends to occur more frequently in fast speech.?" The dative suffixes 
never trigger polysyllabic stem truncation. 


23 The functional distribution of the ergative marker noted here is not unique to Kinnauri. 
There are a number of other ST languages, which are reported in Saxena (2007)— Pattani, 
Lhasa Tibetan, Qiang (LaPolla 2017b), Baima (Chirkova 2005; Katia Chirkova, p.c.)—as 
well as Tibetic varieties (Bettina Zeisler, p.c.), that show similar behavior (see also Chel- 
liah and Hyslop 2011-2012). 

24 See Saxena (2008) for the grammaticalized usages of oms [oms] and pums. 

25 There is no vowel between the stem-final -g and the instrumental marker -s. 

26 “Objective” would perhaps be a more apt name, but I follow a long tradition in the descrip- 
tion of South Asian languages, where "dative" designates a case which can appear on both 
direct and indirect objects, and in the so-called “experiencer subject" construction. 
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With nouns in the singular the dative marker -u occurs predominantly with 
stems ending in a consonant and (-)pan occurs predominantly with stems end- 
ing in a vowel. There are, however, instances in narratives and in the direct- 
elicited material, of one and the same noun taking the dative marker -u at one 
place and (-)pay at another. 


Nom Dat Nom Dat 

baits baits-u y. sibling’ ma:duri | ma:duri(-)par 'j.name' 
pjats pjats-u (small) bird ts’esmi — ts"esmi(-)par ‘woman’ 
dig dig-u ‘pot’ mi mi(-)pan ‘man’ 
bak'or bakor-u ‘goat’ fanli tf^anli(-)por ‘shawl’ 
tfan lf^ay-u ‘boy’ rami rami(-)pay, rami-u ‘queen 
(21) fan-a:-t^ana: tseik ra:ni-u ran~ran 


jewelry-PL~ECHO all queen-DAT give~PFV 
‘(The king) gave all, jewelry etc, to the queen.’ 


-n(u) occurs only with plural arguments. The language consultants exhibit free 
variation between -nu and -n in their speech. 


(22) ga mi-o:-nu?8 Ja | ran-ta-k 
1SG.NOM man-PL-DAT.PL meat give-FUT-1SG 
T will give meat to the men’ 


The following examples illustrate -u and (-)par with singular direct objects and 
-n(u) with plural nominal direct objects. 


(23) do-s do tsil^i(-)pap  tser-ts 
3SG-ERG DEM.DIST.NVIS letter(-)DAT tear-HAB 
‘He tears up that letter. 


(24) tfimed-u ku~ku 
daughter-DAT call-PFv 
‘(He) called (his) daughter’ 


27 Exceptions are [2DU.NHON] and [2DU.HON], where the dative marker is always -nu. 
28 | mi-nu [man-DAT.PL] is also permissible here. 
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(25) tseik tfimed-o:-nu dza:-u du-gjo 
all daughter-PL-DAT.PL eat-PROG AUX-PST 
'(The demon) was eating all the daughters: 


The occurrence of the dative marker is, however, not obligatory. In natural dis- 
course its occurrence correlates strongly with semantic factors such as animacy 
and definiteness, where direct objects which are higher on the animacy and 
agency hierarchies tend to receive an explicit case marker. 

Asisthe case with many South Asian languages, Kinnauri, too, has the dative 
experiencer construction; see Section 5.1. 


3.2.4.4 Possessive 
The possessive markers in Kinnauri are -u in the singular and -n(u) in the plural. 
-nu and -n are interchangeable, without any apparent change in meaning. 


(26) id jandze-ts-u kim-o tof-qjo 
one o.woman-DIM-POSS house-LOC sit-PST 
'(They) stayed at an old woman's house.’ 


(27) fum | ate-go:-nu bore-go: val-i mari 
three o.brother-PL-POSS.PL brother’s.wife-PL much-EMP bad 
ts"ets-a:..— du-gjo 
woman-PL COP-PST 
‘The wives of (her) three brothers were very bad women.’ 


The possessive singular suffix -u optionally triggers polysyllabic stem trunca- 
tion (see Section 2.3.1), being realized as -o in this case (e.g., hbo:f^ar ‘tree’, bo:[^-o 
[tree-Poss]). It also optionally triggers final vowel elision (see Section 2.3.1). 


Nom Poss Nom Poss 

ri rj-u, ri-u 'a kind of tree’  jagdze jamdzj-o, jardze-u ‘old woman’ 
dasi dasj-u,dasi-u ‘female servant’ fibdzi _fibdgi-u ‘iname’ 
sena sen-o,sena-u ‘army’ la:tf^a | la:tf*-o, la:t{"a-u “metal 

ate — atj-o, ate-u ‘older brother’  rik^a rikh-o,rikha-u ‘bear’ 


The following examples illustrate the attributive use of the possessive markers 
with singular and plural possessors. 
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-u -n(u)?? 

atjo kim ‘o.brother’s house | atego:n(u) kim ‘o.brothers’ house’ 

atjo rim ‘o.brother’s field’ ^ atego:n(u) rim ‘o.brothers’ field’ 

atjo pa bo:^a: ‘o.brother’s four atego:n(u) pa bo:tha: ‘o.brothers’ four 
trees’ trees’ 

miu tfimedo: ‘the man’s daugh- minu tfimedo:, ‘the men’s daugh- 
ters’ mijomu tfimedo: ters’ 


3.2.4.5 Locative 
The locative markers are -o, -n(o) and -r. Of these, -o and -n(o) are productive: 


-0 occurs in the singular (with stems ending in both consonants and vowels?°) 


and -n(o) in the plural. -no and -n are interchangeable, without any apparent 


change in the meaning. 


Nom  Loc$g Loc Pl 

kim kim-o kim-o:-n(o) ‘house’ 

dejan | defag-o,def'o defay-o:-n(o), def-a:-no ‘village’ 

tepin třepiņ-o třepiņ-o:-no, thepja:-n(o) ‘traditional cap’ 
le le-o le-o:-n(o) 'tongue' 

pagari paga[i-o pagari-o:-no ‘turban’ 

(28) obor?!-o Je-ta-k 


(29) 


29 


30 
31 


dungeon-LOC send-FUTASG 
‘(I) will send (this person) into the dungeon: 


dok om-o:-no bospa rafan-o: kis-i ni-ts to 
then path-PL-LOC.PL ash  pile-PL many-EMP stay-HAB AUX.PRS 
"Then, on the way there are lots of piles of ashes: 


Though both -nu and -n are permissible here, language consultants prefer the form with 
-nu. 

When the locative marker is affixed to a stem ending in -i or -e, it is realized as -jo. 

obor ([obor] ~ [oBor]) is traditionally a cold, dark and dingy place, where, for example, 
those caught stealing used to be kept. 
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The locative marker -r occurs only with demonstrative pronouns. 
(30) do-r přolaņ lag-e-kjo 


DEM.DIST.NVIS-LOC fruit attach-INTR-PST 
‘There fruits came? 


(31) ga hojo-r to-k 
1$G.NOM DEM.PROX-LOC COP-1SG 
Tm here: 


The locative singular marker -o optionally triggers polysyllabic stem truncation 
(see Section 2.3.1): 


Nom Loc Nom Loc 

botan bo.t*an-o, bo:"-o ‘tree pabag pabay-o,pab-o ‘pasture’ 
panft'an pant*an-o, pan[^-o ‘floor’ mad;ag mad;ag-o, mad-o ‘middle’ 
k'akap k’akan-o, k’ak-o ‘mouth — k*uran k'urag-o, k"ur-o ‘stable 


banin  banig-o, banj-o ‘pots/pans’ diba:lin diba:lin-o, diba:l-o ‘swamp’ 


It also triggers final vowel elision (see Section 2.3.1). In the case of difa ‘direction’ 
both dif-o and difa-o are permissible. 


Nom Loc Nom Loc 


lanka lank-o ‘pname’ dona  qdon-o ‘tree stump’ 
daga dag-o ‘place bagitsa bagits-o ‘garden’ 
dela adil-o ‘district’ difa dif-o, difa-o ‘direction’ 


With stems ending in other vowels, the locative marker -o is affixed to the final 
vowel of the noun stem. In fast speech, in noun stems ending in -o, one does 
not always hear both the stem final vowel and the locative marker, but when 
asked, the language consultants provide a long -o and separate the noun stem 
and the locative marker. When the stem ends with a front vowel, this stem final 
vowel can be realized as -j before the locative marker. 
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Nom Loc Nom Loc 

randole randole-o ‘widow’ prai prai-o — "indaw' 
nane nane-o ‘aunt’ dorko dorko-o ‘skeleton’ 
kui kui-o ‘dog’ to to-o 'face' 
nukuri  nukurio ‘employment’ tsaku  tsaku-o ‘knife’ 
tsif^i tsil^i-o ‘letter’ k'ou — k'owo ‘food’ 


Nouns in the locative are sometimes lexicalized into adverbs. For example, 
dja:r-o [day-Loc] ‘daily’. 


3.2.4.6 Relationship among the Dative, Possessive and Locative Case 
Markers 

As seen above, the dative, possessive and locative case markers coincide in form 

to some extent. Nevertheless, there are distributional facts which support the 

division made here into three different case forms. 

Firstly, even if there is some overlap in form, there are also unambiguous 
exponents of each of the three cases. Thus, (-)pan is an exclusive signal of the 
dative (after a stem-final vowel). 

The locative marker always has the vowel -o, never -u. Hence, -u/-nu can only 
ever signal dative or possessive. 

The dative singular suffix never triggers polysyllabic stem truncation, while 
both the possessive and locative singular suffixes are optionally accompanied 
by this morphophonological alternation. 

Possessive and to some extent locative singular both trigger final vowel eli- 
sion, which the dative singular does not (since it has a completely different allo- 
morph after vowel-final stems: (-)pan). With stems ending in -e, the stem-final 
vowel may disappear in the locative (just as in the possessive), but normally it 
is reduced to a glide (-/) instead. 

Table 19 shows some concrete examples of how these differences manifest 
themselves. 
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TABLE 19  BDative-possessive-locative with different stem types 


Stemtype Nominative Dative Possessive Locative 


AdaptedIA bo:f*ay tree bo:f*an-u _—bo:t*an-u, bo:^-o _ bo:t*an-o, bo:t*-o 


e-final ate ‘o.brother’ ate(-) pan  atj-o atj-o 
C-final kim ‘house’ kim-u kim-u kim-o 
V-final boba ‘father’ boba(-) pay bob-o bob-o 


3.2.4.7 Ablative 

The case marker -ətf/-tf functions as the ablative marker. -aff occurs with stems 
ending in a consonant and -tf occurs with stems ending in a vowel or in a nasal. 
The ablative marker occurs in the following structures: N-ABL, N-LOC-ABL and 
N-POSS dok-ABL.?? N-ABL and N-LOC-ABL occur only with non-human head 
nouns, where N-LOC-ABL occurs with nouns whose referents are physically or 
conceptually viewed as finite, with clearly defined boundaries; N-ABL occurs 
elsewhere. N-Poss dok-ABL occurs only with human head nouns. 


ham-tf [where-ABL] ‘from where’ 

dilli-tf [p-name-ABL] ‘from Delhi’ 

dan-tf [over.there(NVISIBLE)-ABL] ‘from over there’ 

dusran-o-ff [chimney-LOC-ABL] ‘from inside of the chimney’ 
ti-o-tf [water-LOC-ABL | ‘from inside of the water’ 
lag-o-tf [sleeve-LO C-ABL] 'from inside of the sleeve' 

(32) kufon-u lfimed-u doktf [a:n-a: gas-o: k'an-k^an 


witch-Poss daughter-Poss from jewelry-PL garment-PL grab~PFV 
'(He) grabbed jewelry and clothes from the witch's daughter. 


3.2.4.8 Comitative 
The case marker (-)ra functions as the comitative (or associative) marker??? 
with a 'together with, along with' interpretation. Unlike other case markers, in 


32 Treated as a postposition in the examples: doktf ‘from’. The origin of dok in [dok-ABL] is 
notcompletely clear. It could be identical to the dok appearing in the personal pronominal 
dual form dok-suy ‘the two (who are not in sight)’ (see section 3.3.2.1). 

33 As we will see in Chapter 3, Navakat, too, has an (instrumental/)comitative marker =ran. 
But unlike Kinnauri, =rəp in Navakat has three phonologically conditioned allomorphs: 
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most cases (-)ray patterns prosodically like an independent word, a postposi- 
tion rather than a suffix, although it does also sometimes behave like a bound 
suffix (e.g., t^ar-rar lan [tharən lar] ‘the leopard along with the cow"). 


(33) do rag-u joțřaņ id raksonig an-u 
DEM.DIST.NVIS stone-POSS under one demon(F) 3SG.ANA-POSS 
tif tf'ap-a: ray ni-ts du-gjo 
seven child-PL COM stay-HAB AUX-PST 
"Under that stone a demoness used to live along with her seven children: 


(34) ga ki-n rag dom bjo-k 
1SG.NOM 2SG.H-POSS COM over.there(NVISIBLE) g0-1SG 
I went there with you’ 


(35) santof tf'opmi rag bjo 
i.name husband COM go.PST 
‘Santosh went with (her) husband: 


While the comitative marker occurs predominantly with human nouns, there 
are also instances of (-)rar occurring with non-human, animate nouns and with 
inanimate nouns. 


(36) mi:-le hat^i ray  bjo-gjo 
man.PL-TOO elephant COM go-PST 
‘Men, too, went along with the elephant" 


(37) mar rap du: gja:-ti-n-a 
butter COM salted.porridge want-FUT-2H-Q 
‘Do (you) want butter with salted porridge?’ 


(38) ra:dza gada=bada ran rami p*jo-mu ba-ki-f 
king pomp-ECHO COM queen take.away-INF come-PST-3H 
‘The king came with pomp etc. (and show) to take the queen.’ 


=ran, =tay and =dan. In Kinnauri (-)day, as the comitative marker, occurs only with first 
and second person pronouns (ar dan/*“an-u dan [18G.NNOM COM], ki-n dan/*ki-nu dan 
[2SG.H-POSS COM], nino-n(u) day [1PLI-POSS COM ), where even (-)ray is permissible (e.g. 
an-ran/*an-u ran, nino-ran/nino-n(u) ran). 
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(-)ran is also used to form a coordinate construction with the structure: N 
(rag N((-)case marker?^). 


(39) ama | reg boa lo-fi-gjo 
mother com father tell-MDr-PsT 
‘Mother and father told themselves?’ 


(40) jug ran thug haled-o du-gjo 
down COM overabove roam-PROG AUX-PST 
‘(The mouse) was roaming up and down (on all the floors of the house). 


(41) june-ran golsag-u dan krab-o  krab-o 
sun-COM moon-POSS near cry-PROG cry-PROG 
"To Sun and Moon, (she) is crying (complaining), crying' 


The comitative marker also follows the verb in non-final clauses. The verb in 
such constructions has either a nominalized verb form or is immediately fol- 
lowed by the manner marker -e. Such non-final clauses have a temporal adver- 
bial interpretation. 


(42) nay pan-nu rap tf'ag-u  boq'-o tshu-tshu 
overthere(VISIBLE) reach-INF COM boy-DAT tree-LOC tie-PFV 
du 
AUX.PRS 


‘As soon as (he) reached over there, (he) tied (the) boy to the tree: 


(43) dok ner-o ner-o bad-e ray traval-u — k'op-o 
then near-LOC near-LOC come-MNR COM sword-DAT turn-PROG 
du 
AUX.PRS 


"Then while coming near (closer), he is turning the sword.’ 


34 Here the case marker could also be a comitative marker [N(-ran) N(-ray)]. For example, 
dok do kim-o an-u borets ray bore ray ek-e basma-j-o du [then DET house-LOC 38G.NNOM- 
poss brother.in.law COM sister.in.law COM together care.for-TRANS-PROG AUX.PRS] ‘Then 
her/his brother-in-law along with her/his sister-in-law together are taking care of that 
house’. 
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3.2.4.9 Manner 
The case marker -e forms constituents answering questions like: "How?" "In 
what manner?" “By which means?" ?5 


bal-et^omu | [head-MNR to carry] ‘to carry on head’ 

bid-et"omu  [shoulder-MNRto carry] “to carry on shoulder’ 

ek-e bjomu — [one-MNRto go] 'to go together or to accompany' 
rap-e?6  [exterior.of.a.shoulderblade-MNR] 

bag-e  [last.place.in.traditional.dance-MNR] 

baLe | [head-MNR] ‘first in a queue’ 

kal?"-e — [last.in.a.queue-MNR] 


The manner marker -e can be affixed to demonstrative pronouns (e.g. (ho)do 
(DIST, non-visible), (ho) jo38 (PROX), no (DIST, visible)) for expressing, e.g., ‘in 
this manner’, ‘in that manner’. When -e is affixed to the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, the stem final vowel is lost and the resulting forms are hod-e, hoj-e hod;-e 
and ne, respectively. 


(44) ga hojo-r hoj-e to-k 
1$G.NOM DEM.PROX-LOC DEM.PROX-MNR COP-1SG 
‘Tam in this (the tree) like this (in this manner). 


45) nifi ta  hofe a~pa 
J pə~p 
1DU.INCL FOC DEM.PROX-MNR reach~PFV 
‘(We) two reached (the palace) in this condition: 


(46) ne ya  lod-o du -n 
DEM.DIST.VIS.MNR what tell-PROG AUX-2NH 
"What are (you) telling like that?' 


35 This is an adverbial case form, similar in usage to the Finnish instructive or the Hungarian 
essive-modal (see Anhava 2010). 

36 rar occurs in contexts such as ‘I am carrying the bag on my shoulder’ 

37  kalrefers metaphorically to the bottom part of the body. It occurs in expressions such as 
‘from head to toe’, ‘from top to bottom’. kal, however, does not mean ‘foot’ or ‘toe’ in Kin- 
nauri. 

38 This is, at times, also realized as hodjo. 
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Further, -e occurs with the third person anaphoric pronoun an (see Section 
3.3.2). an-e has an intensifying function (‘(all) by him/herself’). 


(47) dok an-e bjo-ge-f 
then 3SG.ANA-MNR g0-PST-3H 
‘Then (he) himself went. 


The manner marker -e also occurs with the IA numeral ek ‘one’. ek-e indicates 
togetherness. 


(48) do nif eke bjo-gjo 
3SG two one-MNR go-PST 
‘Those two went together’ 


Finally, -e is also suffixed to the verbs of non-final clauses. Such clauses have an 
adverbial interpretation. In many—though not in all constructions, the comi- 
tative marker (-)ray follows the non-final verb with -e. 


(49) gas-o: tfi-e ra) id-is tfimed-u lod-o 
garment-PL wash-MNR COM one-ERG girl-DAT tell-PROG 
‘At the time of washing (their) clothes, one (woman) is telling the girl? 


3.3 Pronouns 

3.3.1 Demonstrative Pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns are (ho)do [DEM.DIST.NVIS], (ho)no [DEM.DIST. 
vis] and (ho)do ~ (ho) jo [DEM.PROX] in the singular, and the corresponding 
plural forms are (ho)do-go:, (ho)no-go: and (ho)dgo-go:, (ho) jo-go:. The shorter 
forms are used as third-person personal pronouns (see Section 3.3.2). 

Plural forms can be used with singular head nouns, as a marker of respect 
(e.g. do-go: lama: [DEM.DIST.NVIS-PL lama.sG] ‘that lama’). The opposite can 
happen in non-honorific situations, where the singular demonstrative form 
occurs with plural head nouns, for example, do kim-o; [DEM.DIST.NVIS.SG 
house-PL] ‘those houses’, do ts"esmi-go: [DEM.DIST.NVIS.SG woman-PL] ‘those 
women. 
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3.3.2 Personal Pronouns 
Singular Dual Plural 
1 ga(NoM)ag(NNOM)  kifay nino (EXCL), kifa: (INCL) 
2NH ka kanif kano, kanego:°9 
2H kit kif, kisi kino, *kinogo: 
3 do (DIST, NVIS) doksun dogo: 
no (DIST, VIS) noksur nogo: 
d;o (PROX) d;oksug dogo: 
an (ANA) anegsun  anego: 


The1sG person pronoun has two forms, referred to here as nominative and non- 
nominative. ga [15G.NOM] is used as subject and also to form the ergative: ga-s. 
The non-nominative pronominal form ay [18G.NNOM] is used as object, as pos- 
sessive and as the stem to which other case suffixes are added (including those 
for dative and possessive). In the reflexive construction, the dative case marker 
is affixed to the non-nominative pronominal form. 

The dative forms of the personal pronouns are as follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 an-u nif-u nino-n(u) (EXCL), kifa:-n(u) (INCL) 
2NH ka-nu kanij-u? — kano-n(u) 
2H kinu kis-u kino-n(u) 
3 do-pan, du*? do-go:-n(u) 
no-pan, nu no-go:-n(u) 
d;o-pay, du d;o-go:-n(u) 


39 Even though both kano and kanego: are possible, in everyday speech kano is more fre- 
quent. 

40  Inthe dictionary by Joshi (1909: 88) the pronoun ki is glossed as ‘2nd person plural (Tib: 
khyey. In Kanashi ki is [2PL]. 

41 Joshi (1909: 51, 53) provides da ‘he/DEF article’ and da-gó ‘she, PL’, dago-gá ‘they’. 

42  Inthe direct-elicited material kanif-u and kis-u are found as the [2DU.NH] and [2nv.H] 
dative forms, respectively, but these forms almost never occur in natural speech. The 
default pattern is to use the plural forms instead. 

43 The third person pronouns with the dative case marker (-)por, are also, at times, realized 
as du-pan, nu-pan and du-pan, i.e., with “double” dative marking. 
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Both (-)par and -u are permissible with third person pronouns (e.g. do-pan 
[dope] and du for the 38G.DIST pronoun), without any apparent difference in 
meaning; -nu occurs with 25G pronouns and -u with dual pronominal forms. 

The possessive forms of the personal pronouns are as follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 ay kifap-u nino-n(u) (EXCL) 
kifa:-n(u)^^ (INCL) 
2H kin” kino-n(u) 
2NH ka-n*6 kanego:-n(u), kano-n(u) 
3 an (ANA) anegsun*’-u (ANA) anego:-n(u) (ANA) 
du/do-u (NANA) doksuņ-u (NANA) noksuņ-u (NANA) 
œu (NANA) dogo:-n(u) (NANA) 
nu (NANA) d;ogo:-n(u) (NANA) 


nogo:-n(u)^9? (NANA) 


As stated above, the third person pronouns are the short forms of the demon- 
strative pronouns (see Section 3.3.1). As with demonstrative pronouns the plu- 
ral forms of the personal pronouns (e.g. dogo: and nogo:) can also occur with a 
singular referent, as a marker of respect. 


(50) do-go: dokfar to-ke-f 
3-PL doctor COP-PST-3H 
‘S/He was a doctor’ 


(51) no-go: doktar to-ke-f 
3-PL doctor COP-PST-3H 
‘S/He was a doctor’ 


44 Avariant of kifa:-n(u) is kafa:-n(u), with no apparent change in meaning. 

45 *ki-nu is not possible here. 

46  *ka-nuis not possible here. 

47 This, at times, is also heard as [aneksur]. 

48 œogo:-n(u) and nogo:-n(u) are also realized as d;ugo:-n(u) and nugo:-n(u), without any 
apparent change in meaning. 
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(52) kino dokfar to-ke-tf 
2PL.H doctor COP-PST-2PL.H 
"You (PL) were a doctor’ 


The most common usage of third-person anaphoric pronouns is as reflexive 
pronouns (see Section 3.3.4). The third-person anaphoric pronoun also func- 
tions as an emphatic pronoun, where it can be preceded by its head noun or a 
regular (non-anaphoric) third-person pronoun. 


(53) do an thas-thas du-gjo 
3SG 3SG.ANA hear~PFV AUX-PST 
‘He himself heard (this). 


— 


mohan-is  kuay-o lam Je- Je an-i Ji 
iname-ERG well-Loc jump(N) send~PFV 3SG.ANA-EMP die~PFV 
"Mohan jumped into the well and died: 


(54 


In such cases, the case marker may appear both on the head noun and on the 
anaphoric pronoun. 


(55) do-s an-is tfe~tfe 
3SG-ERG 3SG.ANA-ERG write~PFV 
‘He himself wrote (a letter). 


3.3.24 Dual Number in Pronouns 
Personal pronouns can be marked for dual number. 
kifan functions as the first person dual pronoun. 


(56) kijan d;anekag-o ^ bo-te 
1DU wedding-LOC come-FUT.1DU 
"We (two) will come for the wedding: 


-sun is suffixed to third person pronouns to indicate duality. It also empha- 
sizes togetherness. This suffix is attached to a special stem of the third per- 
son pronouns, which ends in -k (dok-sun, nok-sun, djok-suyn, anek-sun) or in -g 
(aneg-sun). These pronominal stems do not occur in any other context, except 
possibly in the ablative form doktf (see Section 3.2.4.7). Possibly, these repre- 
sent apocopated plural forms (with assimilative devoicing of g before the s of 


-sun). 
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dok-sug  [asG-DU] “those two (who are not in sight)’ 
nok-suy  [asG-DU] “those two (who are in sight)’ 
dok-sun [3S8G-DU] ‘these two (who are in sight)’ 


In natural discourse -suy rarely occurs with common nouns. However, in direct- 
elicitation language consultants accepted -sur with a few [+human] common 
nouns. 


tstetsats-sun — 'girl-Dv' tete-sun ‘grandfather-DU’ 
dek’ra:ts-sun ‘young man-DU' rudza-sun ‘o.man-DU’ 
*tstesmi-sun ‘woman-DU’ * kim-suy ‘house-DU’ 

* mi-su 'man-DU' *bo:t*ay-sun ‘tree-DU’ 


-sun also occurs as a verb indexing marker with third person dual subjects. 
Its occurrence is, however, not obligatory. More frequently the plural indexing 
marker occurs also with dual subjects. 


(57) sjano mi ray amu tstesmi dzanekan-o 
old man COM 3SG.ANA-POSS woman wedding-Loc 
ba-ti-sun 


come-FUT-3NH.DU 
‘The old man and his woman (= his wife) will come for the wedding.’ 


(58) sjano mi ran ts"esmi d;anekag-o  ba-sun 
old man COM woman wedding-LOC come-3NH.DU 
"The old man and woman came for the wedding: 


(59) sjano mi ray. ts"esmi d;anekag-o — ba-bo to-ge-sun*? 
old man COM woman wedding-LOc come~PFV AUX-PST-3NH.DU 
‘The old man and woman came for the wedding’ 


(60) sjano mi rag. ts"esmi d;anekag-o — ba-bo to-ke 
old man COM woman wedding-LOC come~PFV AUX-PST 
"The old man and woman came for the wedding: 


49 While the plural indexing marker -o: may be affixed to the third-person honorific index- 
ing marker -f (e.g. ba-ti--o: [come-FUT-3H-PL] "They (H) will come’), -suy [DU] does not 
occur with this marker -f (e.g.*ba-ti-sur [come-FUT-2H-3NH.DU] ‘the two of them (H) 
will come’; *ba~ba to-ke-/-suy ‘the two of them (H) came’). 
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The numeral nif ‘two’ occurs, at times, after the second and third person 
pronouns to indicate duality. 


do-nif [38G-two] ‘those two’ 
ka-nif [2SG.NH-two | ‘you two’ 
kif? ki-nif [2sG.H.two], [28G.H-two] ‘you (H) two’ 


Without a preceding pronoun nifi”! has a first person dual inclusive interpreta- 
tion. 


(61) nifi danekan-o  boa-ti-if 
1DUI wedding-LOC come-FUT-1PLE 
"We (two) will come for the wedding: 


3.3.3 Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs 
Some interrogative pronouns (and adverbs) in Kinnauri are: 


hat ‘who, which’ thu, fue? ‘why’ 

ham ‘where’ teta, te, tetra ‘how much, many’ 
lf'ad, tf^a53 ‘what teran, tetran ‘when’ 

hala ‘how (action) ^ ales ‘how (quality)’ 


te ‘how much’ is frequently repeated (i.e., te~te [te~ECHO]). For example, a 
group of customers in a shop can use te~te to ask how much each one of them 
owes. tetra ‘how much’ is used when asking about one specific object. teran 
‘when’ is an open question. The speaker does not have any specific time-frame 
in mind. It could be today, tomorrow, in one month or one year or in distant 
future. When there is a more specific time-frame in mind (e.g. ‘after lunch 
today’, ‘before 1opm’), tetray is used instead. See also Section 5.2. 


3.3.4 Reflexive Pronouns 

As mentioned above, Kinnauri has distinct subject and non-subject pronomi- 
nal forms for the first person singular (ga vs. an; see Section 3.3.2), and it is the 
latter form which is used as the first-person singular reflexive pronoun. In the 


50 Upon investigation, language consultants accepted its detailed form as ki-nif. 

51 While nif in nifi is very likely the same as nif ‘two’, the analysis of the final -i is unclear. 
Note that nifi allows the addition of the emphasis marker -i (i.e., nifi-i [1DUI-EMP]). 

52 Both ^u and ff*u are possible here. fu is, however, more frequent in my material. 

53 ~~ ofa ‘what’ also functions as indefinite pronoun ‘someone. 
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third person, the anaphoric pronouns an, anegsuy and anego: are used as the 
reflexive pronouns. In all other cases the same pronominal forms occur in both 
subject and non-subject positions (including with the ergative marker). In the 
reflexive pronoun construction, the dative marker is affixed to the pronoun in 
the direct object position. 


(62) man-o ga-s an-u sa-k 
dream-LOC 1SG-ERG 1SG-DAT kill-isG 
‘In the dream I kill myself? 


(63) man-o kifan-is kifaņ-u sa~sa 
dream-LOC 1DU-ERG 1DU-DAT kill-PFv 
‘In the dream we (two) killed ourselves.’ 


(64) man-o nino-s nino-nu sa~sa 
dream-LOC 1PLE-ERG 1PLE-DAT.PL kill~PFv 
‘In the dream we killed ourselves.’ 


(65) do-s an-u-i lo-kjo 
3SG-ERG 3SG.ANA-DAT-EMP tell-PsT 
‘He told himself? 

(66) do-go:-s  ane-go:-n(u) tan~tan 


3-PL-ERG 3PL.ANA-PL-DAT.PL observe~PFV 
‘They looked at themselves.’ 


As will be discussed in Section 4.1.3.3, the middle voice marker -fi also occurs in 
the reflexive construction. As the examples (67—68) illustrate both the reflexive 
pronoun and the middle marker -/i can co-occur in the same clause. 


(67) nino nino-nu k*ja-f-o du-tf 
1PLE.NOM 1PLE-DAT.PL See-MDL-PROG AUX-1PLE 
"We (EXCL) saw ourselves (in the mirror). 


(68) kifa: kifa:-nu k^ja-[-o to-me 
IPLLNOM 1PLI-DAT.PL see-MDL-PROG AUX-PLI 
"We (INCL) saw ourselves (in the mirror). 
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3.4 Adjectives 
Adjectives in Kinnauri precede their head nouns. 


(69) fum | ufk kim-o: 
three old house-PL 
"Three old houses' 


70) do-s hog rap rok QS-0: adis du 
g y g g 
3SG-ERG white COM black garment-PL wear-PFV AUX.PRS 
'He has worn black and white clothes: 


(71) f"an ka bo:la: ga:ray-u  ner-o tha-bjo 
child 2NH rough river-POss near-LOC PROH-go 
‘Child, don't go near the rough river!’ 


(72) dam gas-o: [an-a: tan~tan 
good garment-PL jewelry-PL observe~PFV 
‘(She) looked at nice clothes and (pieces of) jewelry. 


(73) imanda:r tf^ar dake ma-tan-ts 
honest boy problem NEG-observe-HAB 
‘The honest boy does not have (any) problem(s). 


As is the case with nouns, most adjectives, too, are mono- or disyllabic in Kin- 
nauri. As with nouns, some disyllabic adjectives, too, end in -an. 


dam ‘good’ tha:san ‘bottom’ 
ka:g “bitter ajã&raņn ‘dark’ 
bok ‘hot (objects)’ tsufkar ‘quiet’ 


Quantifiers such as 'all ‘whole’, etc., pattern like adjectives. 


dam batan [good news| ‘good news’ 
tseikk*iran [all milk] ‘all milk’ 

gui ra:tin [whole.duration night] ‘whole night’>+ 
Jar-e ts^etsats [beautiful-F girl] ‘beautiful girl’ 
qek^res mi [male man/person] ‘male (of any age)’ 


54 gui here, as also in constructions such as gui dja:r ‘whole day’, emphasizes the long dura- 
tion. 
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Modifying adverbs, such as val ‘much’, bodi ‘more, much (CNTY, goma ‘very’, 
san ‘some’ and kjalek*a ‘enough, sufficient’ precede adjectives. 


(74) fiml-o% mosam vali dam 
p.name-POSS weather much-EMP good 
‘Shimla’s weather is very good: 


(75) do-mja5$ san-ts dam hatf-is 
DEM.DIST.NVIS-day some-DIM good become-PFV 
‘That day (she) got a bit better’ 


3.4.1 Adjective Inflection 

Used attributively, ie. in combination with a head noun, adjectives in Kin- 
nauri behave similarly to IA adjectives with respect to gender inflection, and 
optionally also with respect to number marking. As in IA languages, Kinnauri 
distinguishes between a category of “invariable” adjectives and one of “variable” 
adjectives (Masica 1991: 250-251). 


3.4.1.1 Invariable Adjectives 

The adjectives in this category do not inflect for gender and/or number of their 
head nouns. In the following examples, the same adjectival form occurs with 
singular and plural head nouns, as also with male and female head nouns. 


Invariable adjectives: gender and number 


sjano mi ‘old man’ sjano ts"esmi ‘old woman'5? 
daldis mi ‘poorman’  dalqis ts"esmi 'poor woman' 
saukar mi 'rich man' saukar ts"esmi 'rich woman' 
bra:t mi 'stingy man’  bra:[ tsesmi 'stingy woman' 
teg mi ‘older man’ teg ts^esmi ‘older woman’ 
Jufkes mi ‘clean man _fufkes ts"esmi ‘clean woman’ 
ba:dur mi ‘brave man bardur ts"esmi ‘brave woman’ 
tsalak mi ‘clever man’ tsəlak tshesmi ‘clever woman’ 
mari tf"ay ‘weak boy’ mari ts"esmi ‘weak woman’ 


55 Also occurs as: fimla-u [p.name-Poss]. 

56 mja ‘day’ occurs in some compounds, forming temporal adverbs, e.g., domja ‘that day’, 
nabja ‘the next day’ (nab ‘tomorrow’), tormja ‘these days’ (toro ‘today’), imja ‘once, at one 
time’ (id ‘one’), hunnja ‘now then’ (hun now"). It also occurs at the end of a clause where 
it functions as a tag question marker (e.g. kasi ta rayon mja ‘You yourself told (me that), 
isn't it?, Yora:mora: bjots mja ‘thief etc. goes (into the house), isn't it?’). 

57 sjano ‘old’ occurs only with human head nouns. uk ‘old’ occurs with inanimate objects 
(e.g. ufk kim ‘old house’). 
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mujftin tfh'an ‘strong boy’ muftiy ts"esmi 'strong woman' 
ailsi tf'an ‘lazy boy’ ailsi tsesmi ‘lazy woman’ 
dam tf"an 'good boy | dam ts*esmi 'good woman' 
salgi tf"ar ‘naked boy’ salgi ts^esmi 'naked woman' 
ádolir tfan ‘blind boy’ dolin ts"esmi ‘blind woman’ 
saukar tf"ayn-o: ‘rich boys’ saukar ts'esmi-o: ‘rich women’ 
ba:dur tf"an-o: ‘brave boys’ — ba:dur ts"esmi-o: ‘brave women’ 
daldis tf^ag-o: ‘poor boys’ daldis ts*esmi-o: “poor women’ 
mari t{"ayn-o: ‘weak boys’ marits*esmi-o: ‘weak women’ 
muffin tfag-o: ‘strong boys’ muffin ts*esmi-o: “strong women’ 
ailsi f{"an-o: ‘lazy boys’ — a:;lsítshesmi-o: ‘lazy women’ 
damtf'ag-o: ‘goodboy’ damts*esmi-o: ‘good women’ 
salgi t{"an-o: ‘naked boys’ salgi ts"esmi-o: ‘naked women’ 
ãdoliņ tf^ag-o: ‘blind boy’ ddoliy tstesmi-o; “blind women’ 
3.4.1.2 Variable Adjectives 


Some adjectives of the variable category have distinct adjectival forms with ani- 
mate and inanimate head nouns. E.g., for ‘black’, rok is the form used with inan- 
imate nouns, while with humans (e.g. ‘black, dark-skinned (man woman), 
we get either rokalo (M) and rokale (F), or the adjective park ‘dark-skinned 
(man/woman). 

Adjectives in this category display complex behavior. In the following exam- 
ples adjectives can optionally inflect for number, but not for gender. The adjec- 
tive in this sub-set takes the plural marker -o:/-go: or -e: (with both masculine 
and feminine head nouns). As with nouns, which adjectives take -e: or -0:/-go: 
is lexically determined. The plural marker is optional on adjectives in this set, 


however. 

gato tf'an ‘small boy’ — gafo tshetsats ‘small girl’ 
rank tfan ‘tall boy’ rank ts*etsats ‘tall girl’ 

nakits tf*ay 'thin boy' nakits ts"esmi ‘thin woman’ 
soukar mi ‘rich man’ — soukartshesmi ‘rich woman’ 
teg mi ‘big man’ teg ts"esmi ‘big woman’ 
bra:t mi ‘stingy man’  bra:f ts"esmi 'stingy woman' 
gato-go: tf^ag-o: ‘small boys gafo-go: ts"etsats-o: ‘small girls’ 
rapk-e:tf^ap-o: “tall boys’ rapk-e: ts"etsats-o: “tall girls’ 
nakits-e: tf^ag-o: ‘thin boys’ — nakits-e: ts"esmi-o: “thin women’ 
soukar-e: mi-go: 'rich men' — soukar-e: ts"esmi-o: ‘rich women’ 
teg-e: mi-go: ‘big men’ teg-e: tsesmi-o: ‘big women’ 
bra:[-e: mi-go: 'stingy men’  bra:[-e: tsesmi-o: ‘stingy women’ 
rapk-e:tf^an-o ‘tall boys’ rank-e; ts"etsats-o: “tall girls’ 
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Distinct from this, some adjectives which take the adaptive marker -Vs with 
masculine singular head nouns, also permit inflection for the natural gender of 
the animate head noun. The masculine marker in such instances is -a and the 
feminine marker is -e. As can be seen in the examples below, with masculine 
head nouns both the default adjectival form with the adaptive marker and trun- 
cated adjective with the masculine marker-a are permitted. The corresponding 
feminine forms take the suffix -e. 


motes dek^ra:ts, “fat y.man' mo[^-e ts"etsats “fat y. woman' 
mo[^-a98 dek^ra:ts 

latas mi, lat-ami “mute man’ lat-e ts"esmi 'mute woman' 
tf^otas tf^ar, 'short boy (in tf^of-e(-ts) ts^esmi ‘short woman’ 
tfhot-a tfhan height)’ 

kan-es f"ay, ‘blind boy’ kan-e tshesmi ‘blind woman’ 
kan-a fan 

fares mi ‘handsome man’  far-e ts"esmi ‘handsome woman’ 


In this set of adjectives, the singular and plural forms are the same (cf. the 
examples above and below). 


moltes dek*ra:ts-o:, ‘fat y.men' mo["-e tsletsats-o: ‘fat y. women' 
mo[^-a dek*ra:ts-o: 

lat-a dek^ra:ts-o: ‘mute y.men'  laf-e(-go:)9? ts^esmi-o: “mute women’ 
tfhot-a tf^an-o:, ‘short boys’ =Ifhol-e ts"esmi-go: ‘short women’ 
tfhotas tf^ay-o: 

kan-a mi-o: ‘blind men’ — kan-e ts"esmi-o: ‘blind women’ 


It is possible that gender as a grammatical category is finding its way into 
Kinnauri. If a particular adjective which inflects for gender can occur with 
inanimate head nouns, the inanimate head noun takes the feminine adjecti- 
val form. For example, far-e: dani(ts) ‘beautiful hill’; far-e: rag ‘beautiful stone’. 
Even though adjectives which inflect for number with animate head nouns 
in principle permit number agreement with inanimate head nouns, this is 
only marginally acceptable (ufk-e gas-o: ‘old garments’; rok(-e) patran-o: ‘black 
leaves’). 


58 The masculine suffix -a, although reminiscent of the plural marker -a:, is more likely the 
result of IA influence. 
59 With the adjective form with the plural marker -go:, the head noun is not necessary. 
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As seen in the examples above, the plural form of adjectives which permit 
number inflection may also occur with explicit head nouns. But if the iden- 
tity of the head noun is clear in a given context, the head noun need not occur 
explicitly. The form of the adjective remains the same irrespective of if the head 
noun is there explicitly or not. When an adjective occurs without a head noun, 
the same nominal inflectional endings are affixed to the adjectives. 


(76) tseik-u-i dza:-mu ran-gjo 
all-DAT-EMP eat-INF give-PST 
'(They) gave (food) to everyone to eat. 


3.4.2 Predicative Adjectives 

Apart from adjectives functioning as a modifier to a nominal argument, they 
also occur as the second argument in predicative constructions. As seen in 
example (74) above, the copula is not obligatory. 


(77) ga dam to-k 
1SG.NOM good COP-1SG 
‘I (M,F) am good (well). 


(78) ga motte to-k 
1SG.NOM fatF COP-1SG 
‘I (F) am fat. 

(79) ga mo[^es to-k 
1SG.NOM fat.M COP-1SG 
‘I (M) am fat. 


(80) nino mof*a: to-tf 
1PLE fat.M.PL COP-1PL 
"We (M) are fat. 


(81) nino mo[^e-go: to-tf 
1PLE fatF.PL | COP-3PL 
"We (F) are fat.’ 


3.4.3 Degrees of Comparison 

Adjectives have no comparative forms. Comparison is expressed by affixing a 
combination of the locative marker (-o) and the ablative marker (-é) to the 
standard of comparison. 
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(82) sjo — dak"ag-o-tf ^ sosta: du 
apple grape-LOC-ABL cheap-PL COP.PRS 
‘Apples are cheaper than grapes.’ 


(83) hojo mi  ts"esmi-o-tf soukar du 
DEM.PROX man woman-LOC-ABL rich | COP.PRS 
"This man is richer than the woman: 


(84) bagits-o sjo  dangal-o  seo-tf em du 
orchard-Poss apple forest-POss apple.LOC-ABL sweet COP.PRS 
"The orchard's apples are more tasty than wild apples: 


(85) hojo fan hodo-tf gato-ts du 
DEM.PROX child DEM.DIST.NVIS-ABL small-DIM COP.PRS 
‘This child is younger than that one 


The superlative is expressed by putting either tseik-o-ff [all-Lo C-ABL] or œo 
[sup] before the adjective. 


(86) do tseik-o-tf  teg®° ga:ran du 
3SG.PROX all-Loc-aBL big river COP.PRS 
‘This is the longest river: 


(87) do tseik-o-tf — takra: du 
3SG all-LOC-ABL strong COP.PRS 
‘He is the strongest amongst all’ 


(88) id  fare-ts pja-ts do gato-ts ate-o gums 
one beautiful.F-DIM bird-DIM SUP small-p1m brother-Poss after 
bad-o du-gjo 


come-PROG AUX-PST 
‘One beautiful bird was coming after (following) the youngest brother. 


3.5 Numerals 

Like adjectives, numerals in Kinnauri precede their head nouns. Modifying 
adjectives occur between a numeral and the head noun. In Kinnauri the plu- 
ral marker may also appear in a noun phrase which contains a numeral (89), 
although its appearance is optional with numerals (9o). 


60 . bodi'much' can occur here instead of teg, if the sentence refers to the amount of water. 
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(89) fum | ufk kim-o: 
three old house-PL 
"Three old houses' 


(90) hodo nif p*olan lig-f-is bjo-o du 
DEM.DIST.NVIS two fruit put-MDL-PFV g0-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘Having taken those two fruits, (he) is going,’ 


3.5.1 Nondecomposable Numerals 

The numerals in Kinnauri which are not (synchronically) decomposable into 
simpler parts—“atoms” in the sense of Greenberg (1978)—are those for 1-11, 
and the numerals for ‘twenty’, ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’. These numerals are as 
follows. 


id one — fug:rug8! ‘six sigid ‘eleven’ 
nif ‘two’  (s)tif ‘seven’ nica ‘twenty’ 
Jum, sum three re ‘eight’ ra ‘hundred’ 
pa four  (s)gui ‘nine hadar ‘thousand’ 
na ‘five’ se ‘ten’ 


sigid ‘eleven’ and nidza ‘twenty’ are in all likelihood historically derivable from 
the combinations se ‘ten’ plus id ‘one’ and nif ‘two’ plus se ‘ten’, respectively. 
Except for the IA loanword hadar ‘thousand’, the nondecomposable numerals 
in Kinnauri are of ST origin. See also Chapter 5 for numerals in other ST vari- 
eties of Kinnaur. In modern times the use of Hindi numerals is gaining ground. 


3.5.2 Complex Numerals 
The remaining numerals are complex, formed from nondecomposable numer- 
als (and recursively from other complex numerals) by formal devices corre- 
sponding to the arithmetic operations multiplication, addition and (rarely) 
subtraction. 

The hundreds are formed by multiplication, formally expressed as juxtapo- 
sition of the terms for 2-9 and ra ‘hundred’, e.g., nara ‘five hundred’. 

There are two ways of forming numerals higher than 1,000, corresponding to 
the patterns sigid ra [eleven hundred] and haczar-is ira [thousand-1Ns one.hun- 
dred] 5100*& 


61 tug is the standalone form and the allomorph rug is used when part of a complex numeral 
(see Section 3.5.2). 

62 irais a regularly formed compound from id ‘one’ and ra ‘hundred’, with loss of the final 
consonant of id (see Section 3.2.1.2). 
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The Kinnauri numeral system is basically vigesimal, i.e., the interval between 
20 and 100 is subdivided into twenties, not into decades, e.g. nidz-o sigid 
[twenty-NLC eleven] ‘thirty-one’. The words for the decades 30-90 are as fol- 
lows. 


nidzo se ‘thirty’ fumnida ‘sixty’ panidza >Ë 'eighty' 
nifnidza ‘forty’ fumnidzose ‘seventy’ penidzose ‘ninety’ 
nifnidzo se ‘fifty’ 


The words for the units (1-19) are added after 'ten' and the terms for twenties, 
with an intervening connecting morph -o/-a(:) (-NLC). This could be an origi- 
nal possessive or locative suffix.6? E.g., s-a pa/s-o pa [ten-NLC four] ‘fourteen’, 
s-o na [ten-NLC five] ‘fifteen’, nidz-o s-o rug [twenty-NLC ten-NLC six] ‘thirty- 
six’, nif-nidz-o gui [two-twenty-NLC nine] ‘forty-nine’, fum-nidz-o s-a pa |three- 
twenty-NLC ten-NLC-four] ‘seventy-four’. 

Complex numerals in Kinnauri can also be formed by subtraction. The 
smaller subtracted value appears before the larger base value (a decade), with 
the expression ma(:)ts [NEG.COP] ‘without’ (see Section 4.6.1)—or alterna- 
tively the IA loanword kam "less'—between the two expressions. E.g, na ma:ts 
Jum-nidza [five NEG.COP three-twenty] ‘fifty-five, fum ma:ts pa-nidz-o se [three 
NEG.COP four-twenty-NLC ten] 'eighty-seven* 


4 The Verb Complex 
The verb complex in Kinnauri exhibits one of the following structures. 


Copula construction: (NEG-)COP(-TNS)-1DX 
Non-copula (PROH/NEG-)V(-0.IDX/MDL)-TNS-IDX 
constructions: N VLIGHT-TNS-IDX 
V.PFV VLIGHT(-O.IDX/MDL)-TNS-1DX 
V(-0.IDX)-ASP (AUX(-TNS)-IDX) 
N VLIGHT-ASP (AUX(-TNS)-IDX) 
V.PFV VLIGHT(-O.IDX)-ASP (AUX(-TNS)-IDX) 


63 Since ultimately only two items are involved—se ‘ten’ and nidza 'twenty'—we could per- 
haps more economically simply posit the combining allomorphs sa(:)-/so- and nido- 
instead. 
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In non-copula constructions the following combinations are attested in our 
material:®+ 


V-jai-MDL(-TNS)-IDX — Vja:-O.IDX(-TNS)-1DX 
V(-MDL)-TNS-IDX V-O.IDX-TNS-IDX 
V-ed-TNS-IDX 

VANTR(-TNS)-1DX 


In the following sections, we describe the structure of verb lexemes, including 
valency-changing morphology, subject and *object" indexing, and the two main 
types of construction listed above, copula and non-copula constructions with 
their accompanying tense and aspect markers. Negation and imperatives/pro- 
hibitives are treated in separate sections. 


4.1 Verb Lexemes and Their Structure 

411 Simplex Verbs 

The simplex verbs, like nouns and adjectives, are mostly mono- or disyllabic. 
There are no formal characteristics which distinguish different semantic 
classes of verbs, as can be seen from the following examples. 


onnu 'to be hungry' krigmu ‘to shiver’ 
p'asmu ‘to vomit gismu 'tosneeze' 
bjomu ‘togo’ bannu ‘to come’ 
bragmu  'to chew’ ko:rmu “to dig’ 

tuymu “to drink’ malmu “to cut 

tsunnu “to tie’ lfimu ‘to wash’ 

gomu ‘to understand’? gjarmu ‘to want 

nemu ‘to know’ tsalmu ‘to feel, to think’ 
tammu ‘to smell’ ttaymu  'to touch’ 
kunnu “to call’ lonnu “totell.Ni/2o' 


Unlike other ST languages of this region such as Bunan and Navakat, verbs in 
Kinnauri do not have different verb forms for honorific and nonhonorific sub- 
jects, beyond the use of the plural marker with singular subjects. 


64 There are no instances of V-ed-MDL-IDX, V-ed-O.IDX-IDX or V-MDL-ed-IDX. 
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4.1.2 Complex Verbs 

Complex—multi-word—verbs are frequently encountered in Kinnauri. One of 
the two main types consists of a nominal argument followed by a light or sup- 
port verb. A frequently occurring verb in such constructions is lannu ‘to do, to 
make’. The nominal argument in this construction contains the primary seman- 
tic content, while the verb takes the verbal inflectional endings. 


mad;burlan-nu — [helpless(N) make-INF] 'to force' 
bok lan-nu [warm(N) make-INF] 'to warm' 
pud;a lan-nu [prayer(N) make-INF] 'to pray' 
pudjama-lan-nu | [prayer(N) NEG-make-INF] “to not pray’ 
sap" lan-nu [clean(N) make-INF] ‘to clean’ 
ipan lan-nu [save(N) make-INF] ‘to save’ 
mana lan-nu [refuse(N) make-INF| ‘to refuse’ 


Unlike instances where lannu ‘to make’ functions as a lexical verb, in this com- 
plex verb construction the dative marker does not occur after the nominal 
component of the verb complex (e.g. after mad;bur 'helpless(N)' in madzbur 
lannu ‘to force’), suggesting that the noun (madjbur 'helpless(N)' here) forms 
part of the complex verb. Further, in many cases an additional argument occurs 
in such constructions, which optionally can take the dative marker (91-92). 


(91) ama-s kim-u sap^ lan-a-f 
mother-ERG house-DaT clean(N) make-psT-3H 
"Mother cleaned the house: 


(92) ama nifu tseik-is-i ase ta:-tf-o du 
mother two-DAT all-ERG-EMP torture(N) keep-1/20-PROG AUX.PRS 
“Mother, everyone is torturing us (two).”’ 


The negative marker (including the prohibitive marker) is, however, affixed to 
the verb (e.g., pudga ma-lan-nu [prayer(N) NEG-make-INF] ‘to not pray’). 

The compound verb construction is the other frequently used complex verb 
construction in Kinnauri. Here the main verb (in the perfective) is followed by 
a light or vector verb such as nimu ‘to stay’, rannu/kemu ‘to give, bjomu ‘to go’, 
ta:mu ‘to keep’ or fennu ‘to send’. The vector verb may be followed by an auxil- 
iary. Each vector verb adds a specific semantic dimension to the main verb. For 
example, the vector verb nimu ‘to stay’ indicates the continuation of the state 
indicated in the main verb.® The verbs Jennu ‘to send’ and rannu/kemu ‘to give’ 


65 Cf. Navakat dug and sdod (see Chapter 3). 
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as vector verbs indicate the completeness or totality of the action expressed in 
the main verb. All instances of these vector verbs involve active main verbs.®® 


(93) kim-o [tof-is | ni-ts du-gjo] 
house-LOC [sit-PFV STAY-HAB AUX-PST] 
'(He) used to sit at home: 


(94) do-s k^ou [dza:-dza: fe~fe] 
3SG-ERG food [eat-PFV SEND-PFV] 
‘He ate (up everything): 


4.1.3 Valency Changing Mechanisms 

Transitivity is determined only by means of formal criteria—transitive verbs 
can take objects. Objects do not need to be explicitly present in order for a 
verb to be considered transitive. Intransitive verbs take nominative subjects. 
Subjects of transitive verbs can be either in the ergative or in the nominative. 
Objects can be in the dative or in the nominative. The case marking possibili- 
ties in simple transitive clauses (except with ditransitive verbs and the verb ‘to 
say’) with explicit A and O are (nominative left without indication): 


A-ERG O-paT V 
A-ERG O V 
A O V 
A O-DAT V 
(95) ra:ni-s do nif-u tan-gjo 


queen-ERG DEM.DIST.NVIS two-DAT observe-PST 
"The queen saw those two. 


(96) ra:m-is rak tun~tun 
iname-ERG alcohol drink-Prv 
‘Ram drank alcohol. 


(97) ama pol-e: lan-ts 


mother fried.bread-PL make-HAB 
"Mother makes (prepares) fried bread.’ 


66 Cf. tan in Navakat. 
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(98) hat-u ra:dza$" tsum-ta 
who-paT king ^ catch-FUT 
‘Whom will (they) catch (as their) king’ (Who will become the king?) 


(99) an-u val-i aank ba 
1SG-DAT much-EMP very warm (weather) come.PST 
‘T felt very hot. 


In ditransitive clauses where both a direct object and an indirect object occur, 
the indirect object gets the dative marker, and the direct object remains in the 
nominative. 


(100) ga-s ka-nu id bak*or ke-ta-k 
1SG-ERG 2SG.NH-DAT.PL one goat  give./20-FUTASG 
“I will give a goat to you’ 


(101) ra:&a-s ramipag nukur*-u ran-o 
king-ERG queen-DAT servant*-DAT give-PST 
‘The king gave the servant to the queen.’ 


(102) do-s u:-nu$? ti ran-o-f 
3SG-ERG flower-DAT.PL water give-PST-3H 
‘She gave water to the flowers (plants). 


(103) do-s u-pon?? ti ran-o-f 
3SG-ERG flower-DAT water give-PST-3H 
‘She gave water to the flower (SG). 


4.1.3.1 (De)transitivizing Voicing Alternation 

Most Sino-Tibetanists posit an original de-transitivizing prefix *n- whose reflex 
in modern forms is voicing of the root-initial consonant. In a small set of verbs, 
when the intransitive verb form begins with a voiced obstruent (a stop or an 
affricate), the corresponding transitive verb form begins with a voiceless con- 
sonant. This is also observed in Kinnauri, although not as a productive process. 


67 Both [ra:dga] and [ra:za] ‘king’, are found in Kinnauri. The former reflects a more direct 
influence of its Hindi pronunciation. The same is the case with other IA loanwords with 
[z] in Kinnauri. 

68 The dative marker on 'flowers' is obligatory. 

69 The dative marker on ‘flower is obligatory. 
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In such verbs the transitive marker a: is not permitted (see Section 4.1.3.4.1 for 
Jja:). 


V(INTR) V(TR) 


banmu  pəņmu “to fill’ 

bogmu | pogmu _— ‘to burn’ 

grumu krumu ‘to burn (food items)’ 
bannu pannu ‘to cook’ 

bjugmu pjugmu “to blow off fire’ 
gjulmu | k'julmu “to scrape’ 

dogmu X fogmu 'to drip’ 

bralmu přralmu ‘to fall, to fell’ 


The middle marker -f/i (see Section 4.1.3.3), too, can be affixed to some transi- 
tive verbs of this set to decrease their valency, e.g., pog-fi-mu ‘to get burnt by 
inadvertently touching a hot pan’ « pogmu ‘to burn (TR). 


44.3.2 The Transitivizing Prefix s- 

There are some Kinnauri transitive verb forms in the speech of older consul- 
tants (or attested in the examples provided in older literature) which contain 
the prefix s-. For example, (s)kvamu ‘to jump (TR), (s)tugmu ‘to push’. Bailey 
(1920) provides the following: tuymu ‘to drink’ : stupmü ‘to cause to drink, give 
to drink’. In all such cases, the forms without the prefix also occur as indepen- 
dent transitive verbs. It is noteworthy that some language consultants (espe- 
cially the younger ones) use and recognize only the variants without the prefix 
8-. 


4.1.3.3 The Middle Marker -fi 

Kinnauri has a multifunctional verbal suffix -/i with cognates in several other 
ST languages."? This suffix is realized as -/ when the suffix following it starts 
with a vowel. The -/ in -fi never assimilates to surrounding consonants or vow- 


70 Similar morphemes with related meanings have been reported for several other ST lan- 
guages. E.g. -fi (Byangsi; Willis Oko 2019: 275), -si/-xi (Darma; Willis Oko 2019: 273ff.), -si 
(Thulung Rai; Lahaussois 2003). LaPolla (1996) also reports similar morphemes in other 
ST languages: x (Rawang/Dulong), -sin (Limbu), (na) ci (Bantawa), sit (Thulung), si (Khal- 
ing), -s (Rongpo), -su (Padam-Mishing) and -s (Nishi). 
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els (e.g. with regard to voicing), which otherwise is acommon phenomenon in 
Kinnauri. With a restricted set of verbs, however, it is realized as -tfi, and not 
as -fi (e.g., legmu ‘to burn’, legtfimu [lektfimu] ‘to get burned’, but not “leg/imu). 
With all other verbs -tf as the middle marker is not permitted. The distribution 
of the middle marker -f/i and -tfi is not morphophonologically conditioned. It is 
unclear why some verbs take -tfi, and not the default -/i. It is possible that forms 
with -tfi are borrowed from some other language. 

Kinnauri -/i expresses functions which are typically associated with the mid- 
dle marker, as shown below, but it also occurs in some other, distinctly non- 
middle constructions. However, regardless of the varying semantics of the 
verbs containing Ji, it will be consistently referred to and glossed as “middle” 
(MDL) in this chapter including the word list in Appendix 2A. 


(104) sapes-is | rad"^a-pey  [ok-fok 
snake-ERG i.name-DAT sting.PFV 
‘The snake stung Radha: 


(105) ga tok-fi-s to-k 
1SG.NOM sting-MDL-PFV AUX-1SG 
‘I am bitten (by a snake)" 


(106) sapesis | apu tok-tf-is 
snake-ERG 1SG-DAT sting-1/20-PFV 
‘The snake stung me? 


The middle marker occurs with both ST and non-ST verbs. Among non-ST 
verbs, the focus here will be on IA loans. With IA verbs, as can be seen in the 
examples provided here, it occurs only on verb stems which contain the tran- 
sitive marker -ja: (see Section 4.1.3.4.1). 


ST/IA V(rR) V(MDL)  V(INTR) 


ST pramu prafimu ‘to spread’ 
ST lfimu Yifimu ‘to wash’ 

ST t^annu t^afimu 'to drop' 

ST sarmu sarfimu ‘to wake up’ 


IA polfjazmu  poltja:fimu  poltennu ‘to turn (around)/roll 
IA rokjamu — rokja:imu rukennu ‘to stop’ 
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Kinnauri has a reflexive construction involving a transitive verb and a reflex- 
ive (anaphoric) pronoun, with the verb form remaining the same in a regular 
transitive clause. Most likely this reflexive construction in Kinnauri is due to its 
contact with IA languages. 


107) do-s an-u khjo-o du 
J 
3SG-ERG 3SG.ANA-DAT See-PROG AUX.PRS 
'S/He is seeing her/himself (in the mirror). 


As in many other ST languages, a reflexive reading in Kinnauri can also be 
accomplished by suffixing the middle marker -fi to a transitive verb. The reflex- 
ive pronoun is optional in constructions with the middle marker (67-68, re- 
peated here slightly modified as 108-109). 


(108) nigo (nino-nu) k*ja-f-0 du-tf 
1PLE.NOM (1PLE-DAT.PL) see-MDL-PROG AUX-1PLE 
"We (EXCL) are seeing ourselves (in the mirror). 


(109) kifa: (kifa:-nu) khja-[-o to-me 
IPLLNOM (1PLI-DAT.PL) see-MDL-PROG AUX-1PLI 
"We (INCL) are seeing ourselves (in the mirror): 


The middle marker occurs also in reciprocal constructions. 


(110) do-go: me ama-bua tan~tan du 
3-PL yesterday mother-father observe~PFV AUX.PRS 
"Yesterday they looked at (someone's) parents.’ 


(111) do-go: me tan-f-is du 
3-PL yesterday observe-MDL-PFV AUX.PRS 
"Yesterday they looked (at one another)" 


The reciprocal construction with -/i, too, can optionally contain the anaphoric 
pronoun. 


(112) tslets-o:  (ane-go:) ba:t-ja:-f-o du 
woman-PL ANA-PL talk-TR-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘The women are talking among themselves. 
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(113) tfřaņ-o: (ane-go:) kul-f-o du 
child-PL ANA-PL  beat-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
"The children are fighting among themselves: 


As in several other ST languages, in Kinnauri too, -fi as the middle marker is 
used to decrease verbal valency. Thus, the ergative and the dative marker are 
not permitted on the core arguments of a transitive verb when the middle 
marker -/i has been added to it, while with the same verb without the middle 
marker, the core arguments may take the ergative and the dative marker. 


(114) 1f'ap-o-s fok'-jar-o"! lod-o du 
boy-PL-ERG call.out-TR-PROG tell-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘The boys are telling (others), by calling out to (them). 


(115) ff*ap-o:-s ^ tok*-ja:-f-o lo-f-o du 
boy-PL*-ERG call.out-TR-MDL-PROG tell-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘The boys are telling one another, by calling out to one another. 


Alternatively, the original subject can be suppressed (117, 19 compared to 116, 
18). 


(116) ge pitan pid-o du-k 
1$G.NOM door close-PROG AUX.PRS-1SG 
' am closing the door. 


(117) pitan pi-f-o du 
door close-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘The door is closing (on its own). 


(118) mi-s murti ti-o boja-ja: | fe-fe 
man-ERG statue water-LOC flow.TR-PFV SEND~PFV 
‘The man floated ([+control]) the statue in the water" 


(119) na tfřaņ-o: ti-o bo-ja:-f-is du-ge 


five boy-PL water-Loc flow-TR-MDL-PFV AUX-PST 
‘Five boys were swept ([-control]) into the water’ 


71  Infastspeech the form is realized as [tok*jo]. 
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-Ji in Kinnauri occurs also in constructions which are not normally associ- 
ated with the middle voice. 

First, there is a kind of generalization of the reflexive usage of -/i in Kinnauri, 
reminiscent of possessor raising (Deal 2017), where the verb retains the object 
or other non-subject argument, and -fi indicates that its referent belongs to 
the subject, e.g., through a kinship relation, or by being part of their body (the 
subject doing something to/with their body part) or through possession/own- 
ership. 


(120) do ra:dzkumar an-u trepin-o tsisan lig-f-is 
DEM.DIST.NVIS prince ANA-POSS cap-LOC flour put-MDL-PFV 
kim-o-tf dva~dva bjo-gjo 


house-LOC-ABL come.out~PFV go-PST 
‘That prince, taking flour in (his) cap, came out of the home and went. 


(121) bag-e bal-e pitan lig-f-is 
rear.of.dance-MNR head-MNR door put-MDL-PFV 
‘(The priest's wife said: “the smart prince) is dancing, carrying (our 
home's main) door on (his) head" 


(122) ra:da somsi ran-u den fog-f-is ane-nu 
king earlymorning horse-poss on ride-MDL-PFV ANA.PL-POSS 
darbar-o  ba-ff-is 
court-LOC come-MDL-PFV 
‘the next day the king rode on (his) horse, and came to (his) court. 


Second, Ji occurs in constructions where it highlights that more than one per- 
son is involved in an activity and that the action is done collectively. The corre- 
sponding clauses with singular subject occurs with the same verb, but without 
fi. This happens with both transitive (123-126) and intransitive (127—128) verbs. 


(123) nane fu krab-o — du.f 
aunt why cry-PROG AUX.PRS-3SG.HON 
'aunt, why is (she) crying?' 


(124) isan ta _ krab-f-o du 
briefly FOC cry-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘For some time (those two) are crying’ 
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(125) rarka hal-ed-o du 
king walk-INTR-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘The king is taking a walk’ 
(126) kon-ja: eke hale-f-o du 


friend-PL one-LOC walk-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘Friends are walking (together): 


(127) do-go: Jum-is ts"etsats-u san-am 
DEM.DIST.NVIS-PL three-ERG girl-DAT — kill-NMLZ 
ruja:-[-is du-gjo 


prepare-MDL-PFV AUX-PST 
"Those three (sisters-in-law) prepared to kill the girl’ 


(128) /fum-ki?  lo-f'o du 
three-EMP tell-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘All three are telling (at the same time to one another): 


-fi also occurs in constructions where the agency/volitionality of the subject 
is emphasized; that the subject acted on his/her own free will. The regular 
active clause case marking on core arguments is retained. This usage has been 
reported as the primary function of cognate items in the Macro-Tani languages 
by Modi and Post (2020) under the label “subject autonomy". 


(129) somsi Sar-o du 
early.morning rise-PROG AUX-PST 
‘In the early morning (the prince) is waking up.’ 


(130) jandze-s ra:tig sar-f-is do dig-u 
o.woman-ERG night rise-MDL-PFV DEM.DIST.NVIS pot-DAT 
may-gjo 
hide-PsT 


‘In the night the old woman woke up (and) hid the bowl [she woke up 
in the middle of the night as she wanted to hide the bowl before every- 
one else wakes up in the morning]: 


72 The emphatic marker -i is realized as -ki/-gi with a few numerals: nif ‘two’, fum ‘three, 
pa ‘four’ and na ‘five’. In all these cases, the emphatic marker -i, too, is permissible (e.g. 
Jum-i [three-EMP]). Similarly, the ergative marker is realized with an initial -&- after these 
numerals (e.g., yak-is [five-ERG]). 
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(131) fora:  san-f-is lf'ats-i ma:-ts tseik lufja:-fja: 
thie£PL enter-MDL-PFV some-EMP NEG.AUX-HAB all loot.TR-PFV 
'(The priest's wife said:) "thieves entered the house. Nothing is there (- 
left). (They) looted (us).”’ 


Finally, the verb forms with the middle marker can also occur in non-final 
clauses. For example in relative clauses (e.g. gja:--id [want-MDL-HAB] ‘(the 
queen) who is desired)’ and in non-final clauses in a complex construction. 


(132) nif if^ag-o: krab-f-o krab-f-o ma-han-am 
two-EMP child-PL cry-MDL-PROG cry-MDL-PROG NEG-can-NMLZ 
nipi sunts-ja:-f-o du-gjo 


after think-TR-MDL-PROG AUX-PST 
"Those two children, sobbing, after not agreeing (to stay behind), were 
(collectively) thinking' 


4.1.3.4 (De)transitivizing Morphology in IA Loanwords 
In a subset of IA loanwords, -e/-ed/-en is suffixed to form an intransitive verb 
and -j/-ja: in the same slot is suffixed to form the corresponding transitive verb. 


V(NTR)  V(rTR) 


pollennu  poltja:mu ‘to turn around, to roll’ 
ba:isennu ba:sjaimu ‘to smell’ 

palennu  pa:lja:mu ‘to grow’ 

bojennu boja:mu “to float, to blow' 


somdzennu somdæja:mu “to understand’ 
d;onlennu œonljaimu ‘to swing’ 


Both suffixes are subject to morphophonologically conditioned variation (see 
Sections 2.3.2 and 4.5.2.4). 
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44.3.41 The Transitive Marker -j/-ja: 

All Kinnauri disyllabic verb stems with -j/-ja: in the final syllable are transitive 
verbs.73 The allomorph -j appears before the progressive aspect marker -o (see 
Section 4.5.2.4), and ja: occurs in all other contexts. -j/-ja: is suffixed to IA loans 
and to verbs of unknown etymologies, but never to ST verbs. All the following 
verbs are of IA origin. 


monjaimu ‘to make someone agree’ 


p'uljaamu ‘to blow (something)' 
arjaimu ‘to call (someone)’ 
somæja:mu ‘to explain (something) 
p'ikjamu ‘to throw (something) 


poltja:mu ° “to flip over (e.g. bread, quilt)’ 
ts"utjamu ‘to release (something)’ 
toljaimu ‘to weigh (something)’ 


Once the transitivizer -j/-ja: is affixed to the verb stem, it becomes part of the 
lexical item, which then undergoes the same processes as a regular lexical verb. 
As we will see in Section 4.5.2.2, the monosyllablic verb stem is reduplicated 
in the perfective aspect, if the verb stem does not end in -tf or -/. If the verb 
stem is disyllabic, there is partial reduplication, where only the second sylla- 
ble is reduplicated. In the perfective form of the verb stems with -j/-ja:, it is the 
last consonant of the penultimate syllable together with the final syllable (-ja:) 
which is reduplicated. 


V(TR,INF) V(PFV) 


p'ikjamu | prikja:kja: ‘to throw (something)’ 


tstinjamu  ts'injanja: “to cut (e.g. vegetables)’ 

poltiamu ° polfja:fja: ‘to flip over (e.g. bread)’ 

bodjarmu ^ bodja:dja: ‘to increase (something countable)’ 
rokjarmu rokja:kja: ‘to stop (someone) 

me[jamu | me[ja:ja: ‘to gather (something) 

kufja:mu kufjaifja: ‘to wipe, to sweep (something)’ 


d;onljazmu  d;onlja:lja: “to swing (something) 


73 These verbs often have an intransitive IA base. In some ways, the transitive verb forms with 
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(cont.) 


V(TR,INF) V(PFV) 


d;ek'jazrmu  dekja:k*ja: “to rub (e.g. clothes)’ 
jotiiamu ——— fo(^ja:t^ja: 'to leave (something)' 


44.3.4.2 The Intransitive Marker -e/-ed/-en 
Disyllabic verb stems with -e/-ed/-en as the final syllable are intransitive verbs 
in Kinnauri. As was the case with the transitive marker -j/-ja: above, -e/-ed/-en 
too occurs only with IA loans or verbs of unknown etymology, never with 
ST verbs. The suffix appears in three different shapes determined by mor- 
phophonological context; see Section 2.3.2. 

As some of the previous as well as the following examples show, some 
verbs permit two de-transitivized verb forms, one with the middle marker and 
another with the intransitive marker -e/-ed/-en. 


V (TR) V(MDLJji)  V(INTR-ed) 

polfjazmmu . polfja:imu | poltennu ‘to flip’ 
basjaimu — ba:ssja:imu | ba:sennu 'to smell' 
paljamu — pa:ljaimu | pa:lennu 'to grow' 
qubja:mu qubja:fimu qubennu 'to drown' 
somdzjazrmu | somdzja:imu | somdzennu ‘to explain’ 
sikja:mu sikjaifimu sikennu ‘to move’ 
bodja:mu bodja:fimu bodennu 'to increase' 
rokja:mu rokja:fimu rukennu 'to stop' 
d;onljasmu  donljasimu  d;onlennu ‘to swing’ 


-j/-jaz in Kinnauri show parallels to a similar transitivizing device in Hindi, where the tran- 
sitive form has a long -a: in the final syllable. For example, palafna: ‘to turn over (INTR)' vs. 
palfama: ‘to turn over (TR), lafakna: ‘to hang (INTR) vs. lataka:na: ‘to hang (TR), palana: 
‘to be raised (INTR) vs. pa:lna: ‘to raise (TR). However, in Kinnauri, the -//-ja: transitivizing 
strategy also occurs in verbs where Hindi instead changes the stem vowel. For example, in 
Hindi fufna: ‘to break (INTR) vs. torna: ‘to break (TR), tf^ufana: ‘to leave (INTR) vs. tf^orna: 
‘to leave (TR), rukna: ‘to stop/stay (INTR)' vs. rokna: ‘to stop (TR). Another potential ety- 
mological source of -j/-ja: could be an element cognate with Tibetan byed ‘do’. 
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In such instances there seems to be some difference in their distribution: 
-e/-ed/-en occurs with singular subjects, while -fi (i.e., -ja:-/i), has the interpreta- 
tion that more than one participant is involved and that they acted collectively: 


V (INTR -ed) V (MDL ja: fi) 

poltennu “to turn around, to roll’ polfja;fimu ‘to turn around, to roll’ (PL, col- 
(SG) lectively) 

ba:sennu ‘to smell’ (sc) ba:sja:fimu ‘to smell’ (PL, collectively) 

pa:lennu ‘to grow’ (SG) pa:ljafimu ‘to grow’ (PL, collectively) 

bojennu ‘to float, to blow’ (sa) boja:fimu ‘to float, to blow’ (PL, collectively) 

rukennu ‘to stop’ (SG) rokja:fimu 'to stop' (PL, collectively) 

somdzennu ‘to understand’ (sG) ^ somdk;ja:fimu ‘to understand’ (PL, collectively) 

donlennu ‘to swing’ (SG) d;onlja:imu “to swing’ (PL, collectively) 


However, as the following examples show, some verbs which take the transitive 
marker -j/-ja:, do not permit the intransitive marker -e/-ed/-en. 


V(rRja)  V(MDL-ja:-fi) V (1NTR-ed) 
ryu:thjazimu —. f(r)u:t^ja:fimu — "f(r)u:t^ennu ‘to squeeze’ 
J J q 
Jothjazmu Jot'ja:fimu “fot ennu ‘to leave’ 
hurkjarmu hurkja:fimu *p'urkennu ‘to blow’ 
p uriy p urk P 
arja:mu arja:fimu "arennu ‘to call’ 
prikjamu plikja:imu *phikennu ‘to throw’ 
ts"injasmu tshinja:fimu *tshinennu ‘to cut’ 
d;ek'ia mu | dkeekhja:fimu "drek"ennu — “to rub’ 
toljazmu tolja:fimu *tolennu ‘to weigh’ 

y y g 
mefjaimu metja:fimu *mefennu ‘to gather’ 
kufja:mu kufja:fimu *kufennu ‘to wipe/sweep’ 
mefjaimu mefjasfimu "mefennu 'to gather' 


In this set of verbs, as the following examples illustrate, the verb form with the 
middle marker occurs with singular as well as plural subjects. It is unclear why 
the -ed verb forms are not permitted with this set of verbs. 
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(133) id  kamüdz la:z-is — plik-ja:-f-is du 
one shirt wind-INs throw-TR-MDL-PFV AUX.PRS 
‘One shirt fell down in the wind’ 


(134) tseik [tsei] kamüdz-e: lam-is _p*ik-ja:-f-is du 
all shirt-PL wind-INs throw-TR-MDL-PFV AUX.PRF 
‘All shirts fell down in the wind’ 


4.2 Subject Indexing 

Both nominative and ergative subject arguments control subject indexing. The 
subject indexing markers occur in both copula and non-copula constructions. 
Table 20 presents the subject indexing markers. -o; functions as the plural 
indexing marker with 2NH and 3H and -suy functions as the dual subject index- 
ing marker with 3NH. In natural discourse the plural marker does not occur 
obligatorily with plural subjects. Similarly, with dual subjects, the plural marker 
-0: occurs more frequently than the dual indexing marker -sun. 


TABLE 20 Subject indexing markers 


Person SG PL/DU 


1 -k -I (DU, PLE), -me (PLI) 
2NH -n  -n(-o:) (DU, PL) 

2H Jı -tf (DU, PL) 

3NH Ø | O(DU,PL),-suy (DU) 
3u ff (-02) (DU, PL) 


4-3 "Affected Object" Indexing 
The object indexing marker is -/f/-tfi (except with the verbs ‘to give’ and ‘to tell’ 
where there is a change in the verb form; see below) is suffixed to the verb. 
When the following suffix begins with a vowel, the -/f allomorph appears. The 
object index occurs with speech act participants in both singular and plural. 
The characterization “most affected object" captures the distribution of the 
^;st/2nd object" index better than simply calling it an “object” marker. -/f/-tfi 
occurs when a speech act participant is the most affected—zero or dative 
marked— participant in a clause (finite or non-final). This could be a patient, 
a recipient, or a beneficiary, including a speech act participant in the "subject" 
position in dative subject construction (see below). The speech act participant 
is [-control] in such constructions. 
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(135) dok me: leg-tf-a-k 
then fire burn-1/20-FUT-1SG 
‘will set you on fire’ 


(136) an-u ama-boba-s birmatf*osten rakses-u dor 
1SG-POSS mother-father-ERG i.name demon-POSS near 
Jetis 


send-1/20-PFV 
‘My parents sent me with the demon Birma Chostin, 


(137) ge me ki-n doktf ral un-tfi-mu 
1SG.NOM yesterday 2sG.H-POSS from rice take-1/20-INF 
to-tf-e-k 


AUX-PST-1SG 
‘Yesterday I was (thinking of) taking rice from you.’ 


The “object” index marker -tf/-tfi, like middle -/i, does not assimilate. The excep- 
tion is a set of verbs where the object index is realized as -d;/-d;i, but never 
as -tf/-tfi. In my material, this applies to the following verb stems: dza:- ‘eat’, 
gja:- ‘want’, mja:- 'not.want, kto- 'skin(v), and rug- ‘watch’. A few verbs (e.g. 
p^jo- ‘take away’, ta:- ‘put’) seem to permit both -/f/-tfi and -d/-di as the object 
marker. 


(138) boba-s garag-u  deg-stag — ker-tf-is kifan-u 
father-ERG river-POSS there-until bring-1/20-PFV 1DU-POSS 
id-u nop  pjo-tf'is id-u dan ta:-d;-is 
one-DAT there take.away-1/20-PFV one-DAT there put-1/20-PFV 
dok kifap-u “dobi baja:rap-is pal-ja:-tf-is 
then 1DU-DAT washerman couple-ERG raise-TR-1/20-PFV 
‘“(Our) father took us to the river. He took away one of us. The other 


ny 


one was left there. Then the washerman couple raised us two. 


(139) an-u — pfjo-dii-mu 
1SG-DAT take.away-1/20-NMLZ 
‘While coming to take me, 


The object indexing marker occurs when the speech act participant is the most 
affected argument in a clause. If the proper conditions are met, both subject 
indexing and object indexing can occur in the same clause. The object index- 
ing marker occurs before the tense/aspect markers. 
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(140) 


(141) 


(142) 


(143) 


(144) 


(145) 
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do-s an doktf rupja | un-tf'e-f 
3SG-ERG 1SG.NNOM from money ask-1/20-PST-3H 
'S/He then asked me for money. 


an-u birma=tf"osten rakses-u dor fe-tf-is 
1SG-DAT i.name demon-Poss near send-1/20-PST 
‘I was sent with the demon Birma Chosten.’ 


do-s an-u kaman rju-tf-e 
3SG-ERG 1SG-DAT work(N) make.do-1/20-PsT 
‘S/He made me do the work’ 


do ram-u kaman  rju-o 

3SG iname-DAT work(N) make.do-PsT 
'S/He made Ram do the work 

man-o an-u rakses-is dza:-d;-e 


dream-LOC 1SG-DAT demon-ERG eat-1/20-PST 
‘In the dream the demon ate me.’ 


raim-is an-u dali ba:-en-nu ° fe-tfe 
iname-ERG 1SG-DAT lie(N) talk-INTR-INF SEND-1/20-PST 
‘Ram made me tell a lie’ 


Clauses involving the object indexing marker can have all three persons as their 


subjects (see examples above and below). The subject indexing marker remains 


the same (including its placement), as described in Section 4.2. 


(146) 


(147) 


apa:res-o ra:m-is an-u tan-tf-e-f 
darkness-LOC i.name-ERG 1SG-DAT observe-1/20-PST-3H 
‘In the darkness Ram saw me.’ 


do-s lo-kjo  “qja:-d-a-k gja:-d;-a-k" 
3SG-ERG tell-Psr want-1/20-PST-1SG want-1/20-PST-1SG 
‘He (= the priest) said: “I want, I want (you as my servant). 


») 


Although -tfi is the default object indexing marker, in the case of the verbs 
'give' and 'tell' there is verb stem suppletion instead. The stem variants kemu 


[to.give.1/20]"^ and ranmu [to.tell.1/20]75 occur when the clause has a speech 


74  kemu[to.give1/20] occurs with all inflectional endings, except with the progressive aspect 
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act participant as affected object; the variants rannu ‘to give’ and lonnu ‘to tell’ 
occur with third person objects. The object indexing marker -tf/-tfi does not 
occur with these verbs.”6 


(148) ardun-is ^ mohan-u kətab ran-o-f 
iname-ERG i.name-DAT book give-PST-3H 
‘Arjun gave a book to Mohan.’ 


(149) ama-s an-u k*ou ker-o-f 
mother-ERG 1SG-DAT food give.1/20-PST-3H 
‘Mother gave me food.’ 


(150) ka-s-i hudu” lo~lo / *rəņ~rəņ 
2SG.NH-ERG-EMP DEM.DIST.NVIS.DAT tell~PFV 
"You (yourself) told (this) to him? 


(151) raim-is ki-nu ran~ran / *lo-lo 
iname-ERG 2SG.H-DAT.PL tell./20~PFV 
‘Ram told (this) to you’ 


The object index marker is also suffixed to verb stems with the transitive marker 
-j/-ja:. For example, 


(152) raum ap-u id ba:tay somdz-ja:-tf-e?? 
i.name 1SG-DAT one talk(N) understand-TR-1/20-PST 
‘Ram explained me one thing: 


and with the past tense marker -o. In the last-mentioned cases, it is realized as Ker (i.e., 
ker-o du and ker-o, respectively). The verb form ker is not permitted elsewhere, e.g. ke~ke 
[give.1/20~PFV], but not *kerker; ke-ts [give.1/20-PST-3H], but not *ker-ts; ma-ke-/, but not 
*ma-ker-f '(Please) don't give. The ke ~ ker variation does not seem to represent any dialec- 
tal variation. Both verb forms occur in a stable fashion in the speech of my language 
consultants from Brua. 

75 rəpmu (Sangla) : riymu (Brua). 

76 Kanashi also exhibits this suppletive verb form to indicate 1/20, and Bunan (Widmer 2014) 
seems to show a similar suppletive verb pattern. rin-men ‘say (to SAP), lot-tc-um ‘to say (to 
non-SAP)’. 

77 There are some instances of vowel harmony. E.g., hodo [DEM.DIST.NVIS] but hudu [DEM. 
DIST.NVIS.POSS]. 

78 -e occurs as the past tense marker with the object indexing marker. 
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(153) do-s an-u tol-ja:-tf-0 to-f 
3SG-ERG 1SG-DAT weigh-TR-1/20-PROG AUX-3H 
‘He is weighing me: 


(154) ki an-u somd-ja:-tfi-n-a 
28G.H 1SG-DAT understand-TR-1/20-2H-Q 
"Will you explain (X) to me?’ 


The object index marker (or the corresponding suppletive verb stem) also 
occurs in non-final clauses, nominalized clauses (e.g. ke-ma ‘(if it is) given to 
me ...' from kemu ‘to give-1/20’) as well as in finite verbs. 

The dative-marked argument in the dative experiencer construction does 
not control subject indexing (see Section 5.1). If the dative-marked argument 
is a speech act participant, it triggers object indexing instead, suggesting that 
it has not yet acquired the full subject status. 


(155) ki-nu aka ker-o du-ge 
2SG.H-DAT.PL pain give.1/20-PROG AUX-PST 
"You were having pain. 


As described in Section 4.2, Kinnauri has -f also as the subject index marker 
with 1DU, 1PLE, 2DU and 2PL subjects. The subject index marker -tf and the 
object index marker -tf/-tfi occur in two different slots; further, the subject 
index marker is never realized as -d7/-d;i, which, as shown above, is the case 
with the 1/20 marker. This is the case in both declarative and imperative 
clauses. 


(156) ki-s an doktf rupja | un-tf'e-tf 
2SG.H.ERG 1SG.NNOM from money take-1/20-PST-2DU/PL.H 
"You asked me for money. 


(157) kifan-s kin doktf rupja | un-tf-e-tf 
1DU-ERG 2SG.H-POSS from money take-1/20-PST-2DU/PL.H 
"We (dual) asked you for money: 


(158) kino-s an doktf rupja | un-tf-e-tf 
2PL.H-ERG 1SG.NNOM from money take-1/20-PST-2DU/PL.H 
"You (HON, PL) asked me for money. 
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(159) hod-e rə) amu ba:t-ja:-dzi-ri-tf 
DEM.DIST.NVIS-LOC time 1SG-DAT talk-TR-1/20-IMP-2DU/PL.H 
‘(When you will get tired,) that time you call me’ 


Similarly, the following examples illustrate the difference between the 1/2 
affected participant marker -///-tfi and the middle marker allomorph -tfi 


(160) somsi ser-o du 
morning raise-PROG AUX.PRS 
‘In the morning (the prince) is raising (the priest from his sleep). 


(161) nasom nigo-nu le | ser-tf-ra 
tomorrow 1PLE-DAT.PL EMP raise-1/20-IMP 
‘Tomorrow you should wake me up!’ 


(162) ts"etsats-o: sar-f-e 
girl-PL raise-MDL-PST 
"The girls woke up (on their own). 


This category is slightly reminiscent of egophoricity in Tibetic (e.g., in Navakat; 
see Chapter 3), in that it concerns SAP verb arguments. The similarity ends 
there, however, since the referent of the object index marker remains the same 
in declaratives and in interrogatives. The "Object" index (including verb sup- 
pletion of ‘give’ and ‘tell’) in Kinnauri occurs everytime we have a speech act 
participant as the most affected participant (including in the dative subject 
construction, see below). 

And lastly, the deictic center in Kinnauri is broader than in some other ST 
languages such as Lhasa Tibetan and Ladakhi in that in Kinnauri it includes 
second person. In Lhasa Tibetan and Ladakhi a distinction is made between 
first vs. non-first person, while in Kinnauri it is third person vs. non-third per- 
son. 


44 Copula Constructions 
to, du and ni function both as equational and existential copulas (glossed here 
as [coP])."? The copulas to and du occur in non-future tenses, where clauses 


79  nicanalso function as a lexical verb. It then takes tense, aspect and subject indexing mark- 
ers, e.g., rarm kim-o ma-ni-ts to ho [i.name house-LOC NEG-stay-HAB AUX.PRS DSM.proba- 
bly] Ram probably does not stay at home. Joshi (1909) provides dush [be.3PL] (of the verb 
nimig ‘to be’). 
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involving the copula to may occur with all three persons as their subjects; the 
copula du occurs here only with third person subjects. The copula ni, on the 
other hand, occurs in all tenses. In the future tense it occurs with all persons, 
where it takes the tense and subject indexing markers, but in the past and 
present tenses it occurs only with third person subjects, where it does not take 
any inflectional ending. 


(163) ge majftor to-k / *du-k 
1SG.NOM teacher COP.PRS-1SG 
‘Tam a teacher’ 


(164) ka major to-n/*du-n 
2SG.NH teacher COP.PRS-2SG.NH 
"You are a teacher’ 


(165) katab dam to/du/ni 
book good COP.PRS 
‘The book is good’ 


(166) id rada du-gjo 
one king COP-PST 
‘There was a king’ 


The distribution of to, du and ni with third person honorific and non-honorific 
subjects is semantically conditioned. The semantic interpretations of to and 
du with honorific subjects are different from their interpretations with non- 
honorific subjects. 

We will first consider the semantic interpretations associated with the cop- 
ulas in clauses involving non-honorific subjects. 

to in such constructions indicates that the subject is somehow related to the 
speaker. This may either be because they are members of the same family or 
because they are in physical proximity to each other. 

du occurs in contexts where the subject does not belong to the speaker and 
the speaker has no information or knowledge about the subject. 

ni occurs where the hearer has some doubts either about the very existence 
of the subject, or in identifying the subject as either A or B, while the speaker 
definitely knows the answer (either because they saw it themselves or because 
they have some way of knowing the truth). 

to is used in example (165), when the book either belongs to the speaker or 
is in their possession; du is used when the book neither belongs to the speaker 
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nor is in their possession; ni is used if the hearer has some doubts concerning 
the book being good, while the speaker knows that it is good. 

The distribution and the semantic interpretations of the copulas (to, du and 
ni), as described here, remain the same in the past tense. 

The choice of the copulas to and du with honorific subjects in the copula 
constructions is, on the other hand, determined by the animacy of the subject. 
In non-experiencer subject copula constructions, to-f occurs with animate sub- 
jects and du-f occurs with inanimate subjects. The semantic interpretation of 
ni with honorific subjects remains the same as with non-honorific subjects (see 
above). 


(167) sudef Jare to-f / *du-f 
iname(F) beautiful." COP-3H 
‘Sudesh is beautiful. 


(168) sudef Jare to-ke-[/ “du-ge-[ 
iname(F) beautiful. COP-PST-3H 
‘Sudesh was beautiful. 


(169) do-go-nu gas-o: dam du-ge(- f) / *to-ke(- f) 
3-PL-PL.POSS garment-PL good coP-PsT(-3H) 
‘Their clothes were good. (With inanimate subjects du is permitted.) 


(170) kin gas-o: dam du-ge(- f) / *to-ke(- f) 
2H-POSS garment-PL good COP-PST(-3H) 
"Your clothes were good. (With inanimate subjects du is permitted.) 


Tables 21-23 present the Kinnauri copula paradigms in the past, present and 
future tenses in the declaratives. Here we can see the distribution of the copu- 
las as well as the distribution of the subject indexing markers. As we can see in 
these paradigms, while the copula du takes the past tense marker -ge and -gjo 
(du-ge, du-gjo), the other copula to takes the past tense markers -ke and -kjo (to- 
ke, to-kjo). As we saw in Section 2.3.2 above, the past tense marker -kjo occurs 
with a sub-set of verbs where the verb-stem historically had a final -d. Since the 
copula to also takes the past tense marker -kjo, it is possible that the copula to 
historically had a stem-final -d. 
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TABLE 21 Kinnauri copula paradigm (declaratives): Past tense 


Person SG PL 

1 to-ke-k to-ke-tf (DU, PLE), to-ke-me (PLI) 
2NH to-ke-n to-ke-n(-0o:) (DU, PL) 

2H to-ke-n to-ke-tf (DU, PL) 

3NH to-ke, du-ge, to-kjo, du-gjo to-ke, du-ge, to-kjo, du-gjo (DU, PL) 
3H to-ke-f, du-ge-f to-ke-f (-o:), du-ge-f (-o:) (DU, PL) 
3DU.H to-ke-sur, du-ge-sun (DU), ni 


TABLE 22  Kinnauri copula paradigm (declaratives): Present 


tense 
Person SG PL 
1 to-k to-tf (DU, PLE), tonne? (PLI) 
2NH to-n to-n(-o:) (DU, PL) 
2H to-n to-tf (DU, PL) 
3NH to, du, ni to, du, ni (DU, PL) 
3H du-f; to-f;, ni | to-f (-o:), du-f (-o:), ni (DU, PL) 
3DU.H to-sun, du-suy, ni (DU, PL) 


TABLE 23 Kinnauri copula paradigm (declaratives): 
Future tense 


Person SG PL 


1 ni-ta-k ni-ti-tf (DU, PLE), ni-te (DU, PLI) 
2NH ni-ta-n | ni-ta$.-n(o:) (DU, PL) 

2H ni-tin  ni-ti-tf (DU, PL) 

3NH ni-to — ni-to(-go:) (DU, PL) 

3H ni-t-f | ni-ti-f (-o:) (DU, PL) 

3DU.H ni-ti-sun (DU), ni (DU, PL) 


80  to-meis not acceptable here. 
81 This suffix is also frequently realized as -ta. 
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Although the occurrence of the copula is not obligatory in declaratives, it 


occurs rather frequently. 


(171) 


(172) 


tshetsats-u na:man lafeserzar 
girl-POss name  iname 
"The girl's name (was) Latiserzang. 


toro ta ama dam tof 
today Foc mother good cor-3H 
‘Today mother is (feeling) good" 


While the copula du is not acceptable in declaratives with honorific human 


subjects, it is permitted in the corresponding interrogative sentences with 


(honorific) subjects: 


(173) 


(174) 


(175) 


(176) 


boa kim-o to-[/ *du-f 

father house-LOC COP-3H 

‘Father is at home’ (Both when the speaker has seen him at home and 
when the speaker draws inference.) 


boa kim-o du-a / to-a / to-f-a / du-f-a 
father house-LOC COP-Q COP-3H-Q 
‘Is father at home?’ 


ba:dur kim-o du-a / to-a 
(Nepali.)farm.hand house-Loc cor-Q 
‘Is the Nepali worker at home?’ 


ki-n baja-ts kim-o du-a / ?to-a/ to-f-a / du-f-a 
28G.H-POSS brother-DIM house-LOC COP-Q COP-3H-Q 
‘Is your brother at home?’ 


In possessive constructions while the copula to is preferred with human sub- 


jects, the copula du is also acceptable among equals. This happens also with 


third person honorific subjects. 


(177) 


an tfan dam to/du/ to-f/ du. 
1SG.NNOM child good COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
‘My son is good.’ 
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(178) 


(179) 


(180) 


(181) 
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ki-n ama-boa dam to-ke-f/ du-ge-f / du-ge 
28G.H-POSS mother-father good COP-PST-3H COP-PST 
"Your parents were good.’ 


ki-n lfa^n-o: dam du-ge / to-ke&? 
2SG.H-POSS child-PL good COP-PST 
"Your children are good. 


do-go:-nu lfa^n-o: dam to-ke-f/ du-ge-f/ to-ke / du-ge 
3-PL-PL.POSS child-PL good COP-PST-3H COP-PST 
‘Their children are good’ 


ki-n kui rudza du/to/ "*du-f/ *to-f 
28G.H-POSS dog old | COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
"Your dog is old.’ 


Whether the object is honorific or nonhonorific (e.g. difference between a reli- 
gious book and a fiction book) is not a significant factor in the choice of the 
copula. As we can see below the copula choice remains the same with both a 
religious and a non-religious book. 


(182) 


(183) 


an kata:b dam to/du/ “*to-{*/du-f 
1SG.NNOM book good COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
"My book (fiction) is good: 


an pothi dam du/to/ *to-{*/du-f 
1SG.NNOM religious.book good COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
‘My religious book is good. 


Similarly, the copula choice is not sensitive to if the information which the lis- 


tener receives is new to the listener or not. 


(184) 


an dan (hodo) kitab to / “du 

1SG.NNOM COM (DEM.DIST.NVIS) book COP.PRS 

‘Ihave that book. (This occurs regardless of whether the listener knows 
which book is being referred to.) 


82 du-ge is preferred. 
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(185) ay day id  kinori fol | to/"du/ *to-[/ *du-f 
1SG.NNOM COM one kinnauri shawl COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
‘Thave a kinnauri shawl. (This occurs regardless of whether the listener 
knows which shawl is being referred to.) 


4-5 Non-Copula Constructions 

4.5.1 Non-Copula Constructions without Auxiliaries 

The indexing markers are already described above. Here we will describe the 
tense distinction. In this finite verb structure a future and past tense distinction 
is made. This non-copula construction does not occur in the present tense.83 


4.5.1.1 Future Tense 

The future tense markers (-a/-ta, -i/-ti, -o/-to) and their distribution here are 
the same as in the copula constructions (see Tables 23 and 26 above). The future 
tense marker -a/-ta occurs with 18G, 2SG.N H and 2PL.NH subjects. -a occurs with 
verb stems ending in tf or f and -ta elsewhere. 


(186) pan-ts-i potf-a-k 
grinding.stone-DIM-EMP search-FUTASG 
'(T) will search for a grinding.stone- 


(187) ge ta  teik-u lo-ta-k 
1SG.NOM FOC all-DAT tell-FUTAsG 
“I will tell everyone: 


(188) ka tfo gja:-ta-n 
2SG.NH what want-FUT-2SG.NH 
‘What do you want?’ 


As is the case in the copula construction, the future tense marker -i/-ti occurs, 
here, too, with 1PL.EXCL, 2SG.H, 3SG.H and 3PL.H. -i occurs with verb stems end- 
ing in -ff or f, and -ti elsewhere. 


(189) nino ham  bjo-ti-tf 


1PLE where go-FUT-2DU/PL.H 
‘Where will we go?’ 


83 similar situation is found in some IA languages such as Hindi. 
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(190) do ki tfta batan fe-ti-n 
DEM.PROX 2SG.H what talk (N) SEND-FUT-2H 
"What are you saying to her!? (to express astonishment)’ 


(191) dogo:9^ ra:dzgadi-u den ma-tof'i-f 
3PL throne-POSS on NEG-sit-FUT-3H 
'He will not sit on the throne: 


(192) jumed thas-ti-[ 
mother.in.law hear-FUT-3H 
‘(Your) mother-in-law will hear (the noise). 


The future tense marker -o/-to occurs with 38G.NH and 3PL.NH subjects. -o 
occurs with verb stems ending in -tf or -f and -to elsewhere. 


(193) na 1f'op-o: ray [adi hatf-o 
five husband-PL COM wedding become-FUT 
‘(Dropadi) will marry with five husbands.’ 


(194) do-s khou ke-to 
3SG-ERG food give1/20-FUT 
'S/He will give (you) food.’ 


(195) bani dag-to 
pot  break-FUT 
"The pot will break. 


(196) banig-o: d;ag-to 
pot-PL  break-FUT 
‘The pots will break’ 


In addition, a future marker -e/-te occurs in narrative text with 1DU subjects. -e 
occurs after the middle voice marker -/;85 while -te occurs with transitive verb 
forms. It has a cohortative (‘let’s’) interpretation.6 


84 The plural pronominal form is being used here to refer to a singular person (Bharat ‘a 
mythical character in Ramayana’) as a marker of respect. 

85 The middle voice is realized here as -/, and never as -/i. 

86  -ein this position can also have the past tense interpretation. E.g. sa-/-e can mean both 
[wake.up-MDL-CHRT] Let's wake up! and [wake.up-MDL-PST] ‘(s/he) woke up (on her/his 
own). 


A LIN 


(197) 


(199) 


(200) 
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d;anekan bjo-mu [u-ja:-f-e 
wedding go-INF get.ready-TR-MDL-CHRT 
“Let's get ready for the wedding; 


d;anekar bjo-mu tf'apy-u _tu-ja:-te 
wedding go-INF child-DAT get.ready-TR-CHRT 
'Let's get the child ready for the wedding: 


Jel-fe 
smear-MDL-CHRT 
“Let's smear oil!87 


tete-pan telan fel-te 
grandfather-DAT oil smear-CHRT 
‘Let’s smear some oil on grandfather!’ 


4.5.1.2 Past Tense 


The past tense markers which occur in this finite verb structure are: -ge/-gi/ 
-ke/-ki, -gjo/-kjo, -a/-ja, -gja, -e, -o and Ø. They are grouped here in three sets: Set 
1: -ge/-gi/-ke/-ki, -gjo/-kjo, and Set 2: -o, -a/-ja, -e, Ø and Set 3: -gjə. 

Set 1 occurs in both copula and non-copula constructions, where -gjo/-kjo 


occurs with third person (sG, PL) non-honorific subjects.88 


Th 


e k-initial allomorphs in Set 1 appear after voiceless consonants and also 


in some other contexts, notably in verbs whose infinitives end in -nnu. For 
example, ba-kjo, ba-ki-f (bad-o ‘come-prog’, bannu ‘to come’), sa-kjo (sad-o [kill- 
PROG |, sannu ‘to kill’). 


87 


88 


This could mean that they smear oil onto one another. It can also occur in a context where 
the smearing of oil is presented as a group activity. 

-gjo occurs in Kanashi, too. In the following IA languages we have found -gjo as a (remote) 
past tense/participle: In Hadoti, an IA language spoken in Rajasthan (Dwivedi 2012), -gjo 
functions as the remote past participle. -gjo in Hadoti inflects for gender and number (-gjo 
(M), -gi (F)). E.g. khagjo [ate.M.sG], khagja [ate.M.PL], khagji [ate.F.sG], khagje [ate.F.PL]. 
In Hadoti the past participle (i.e., non-remote past) markers are -to (M)/-ti (F). Marwari, 
too, has -gjo in past tense (e.g. margjo ‘(he) died’, d;algjo ‘got burnt’). It is very likely that 
the past tense interpretation in such languages is a grammaticalized function of the past 
form of the verb ‘go’ in Hindi: gajaa ‘went’. Unlike Hindi, in these languages the forms end 
in -0/-2. In terms of its form and function, -gjo shows similarities with -gjo in Kinnauri. 
But in Kinnauri and Kanashi it does not inflect for gender. Another possible IA alterna- 
tive could be the IA/Hindi kijaa ‘did’ as the source of this past tense marker -&jo/-gjo. If 
this hypothesis holds, the influence is from IA to Kinnauri/Kanashi. 
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Further, the past tense marker in non-copula constructions is always fol- 
lowed by the honorific marker -f. The forms without the honorific marker are 
unacceptable (e.g. *lo-ke [say-PST] but lo-ki-f is acceptable, *kar-ge | bring.1/20- 
PST], but kar-gi-f is acceptable, *tay-ge [observe-PsT] but tan-gi-f is accept- 
able). 

-gi (not -ge) is always used before the 3H indexing marker and -ki (not -ke) 
in some lexically conditioned cases, notably in verbs whose infinitives end in 
-nnu (e.g. tofi-gi-f [sit-PsT-3H |; stuk-ki-f [push-PsT-3H], stugmu ‘to push’; dzok- 
ki-f [buy-PsT-3H], dzogmu ‘to buy’). 

When the verb stem ends with a nasal, the consonant of the past tense 
marker (-g/-k) is not always articulated explicitly in fast speech (e.g. pa:p-i-f 
[build-PsT-3H]). 

The Set 2 and Set 3 past tense markers occur only in the non-copula con- 
struction. The Set 2 past tense markers -a/-ja, -o, Ó occur with all persons and 
numbers. Their distribution is complementary. Some verbs (e.g. fimu ‘to wash’) 
only take the past tense marker -o whereas other verbs (e.g. bjomu ‘to go", dza:mu 
‘to eat’, tofimu ‘to sit’) only permit @ as their past tense marker (e.g. bjo-k [go- 
1sG]). 

Table 24 illustrates Set 1 and Set 2 past tense markers (see in the text below 
for a description of Set 3). The Set 1 finite verb forms are illustrated here with 
3SG.NH and 38G.H (in this order, see column 2). It shows that all verbs permit 
both past tense makers of this set. The Set 2 finite verb forms are illustrated 
here with the 1SG, 38G.NH and 38G.H subject indexing markers (in this order). 
As we see here a verb permits either the past tense marker @ (column 3), -o 
(column 4) or -a/-ja (column 5). 


TABLE 24  SetiandSet2 past tense markers 


Infinitive form Seti: Set 2:0 Set 2: -0 Set 2: -a/-ja 


-gjo/-kjo (3SG.NH), (asG, 3SG.NH, 
-ge/-gi/-ke/-ki (asa.H) 3sG.H) 


bjomu 'to go' bjo-gjo, bjo-gi-f bjo-k, bjo, bjo-f 

vannu ‘to laugh’ va-kjo, va-ki-f va-k, va, va-f 

da:mu ‘to eat’ da:-gjo, da:-ge-f dea:-k, dea, da:-f 

lfimu ‘to wash’ tfi-gjo, tfi-ge- tfi-o-k, tfi-o, tfi-o-f 
Yemu ‘to write’ tfe-gjo, tfe-ge- Ye-o-k, tfe-o, tfe-o-f 


, 


tanmu ‘to observe  tar-gjo, tan-ge-[ tan-o-k, tar-o, tan-o-f 
karmu ‘to bring — Kar-gjo,kar-ge-f kar-a-k, kar-a, kar-a-f 
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When the finite verb has the object indexing marker -tf, -e occurs as the Set 
2 past tense marker. 


(201) 1f'ag-is  ts*etsats-u kul-o 
boy-ERG girl-DAT  beat-PsT 
‘The boy beat the girl’ 


(202) tfřaņ-is apu — kul-ff-e 
boy-ERG 1SG-DAT beat-1/20-PST 


‘The boy hit me: 

(203) ra:m-is ts*etsats-u ar-ja:- 
iname-ERG girl-DAT  call-TR-3H 
‘Ram called the girl’ 

(204) ra:m-is an-u ar-ja:-tf-e- 


imame-ERG 1SG-DAT Call-TR-1/20-PST-3H 
‘Ram called me: 


Similarly, when the verb stem has the middle voice marker -/i (see Section 
4.1.3.3), -e functions as the past tense marker. 


(205) sjano-go:  tf*uk-f-e-f 
o.person-PL meet-MDL-PST-H 
‘(Those) old people met (each other). 


As we saw earlier, both Set 1 and Set 2 past tense markers are permitted with 
third person subjects. Their distribution is evidentially determined. With non- 
honorific subjects the Set 1 past tense markers (-ge/-gi/-ke/-ki and -gjo/-kjo) 
occur when the speaker has not seen with their own eyes that which is being 
described. The Set 2 past tense markers (-o, -a/-ja, -e, Ø) occur, on the other 
hand, when the speaker saw with their own eyes that which is being described. 

This distinction holds also with third person honorific subjects. The Set 2 
marker occurs when the speaker has direct knowledge— having seen it them- 
selves; but if the speaker does not have direct knowledge, the Set 1 past tense 
marker -ge occurs instead (compare 206 and 207). 


(206) lama:d;i kim-o bjo-f 
lama.H house-Loc go-H 
‘The honorable lama went home. (Direct knowledge)’ 
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(207) lama:d;i kim-o bjo-gi-f 
lama.H house-LOC go-PST-H 
"The honorable lama went home. (Indirect knowledge)' 


The Set 3 past tense marker -gjo occurs with subjects in all persons (e.g. dzaz-gjə- 
n [eat-PST-2SG.NH ], bjo-gja-n [go-PST-2SG.NH ], va-gja-f [laugh-PsT-3H ], ffi-gja- 
k [wash-PsTAscG], ffe-gja-k [write-PsrAsG], tay-gja-k [observe-PsTAsc], kər- 
gja-k [bring-pst-1sG], kul-gja [beat-PsT], tf^uk-fi-qjo-f [meet-MDL-PST-3H], ar- 
ja:-tfi-gjo [call-TRA/20-PsT] for example). It is also realized as -gji with the 3H 
subject indexing marker. It expresses that something was contrary to expecta- 
tions. For instance, if the speaker first believes that s/he has not brought X, or an 
interlocutor expresses doubts about this, and it then turns out that the speaker 
in fact has brought X, s/he can use -g/a to convey this: kar-gja-k [bring-PsTAsG] 
qI did bring (it). 


4.5.2 Auxiliary Construction 

4.5.2.1 Auxiliaries 

In this finite structure to and du (originating in copulas) function as auxiliaries 
(glossed here as [AUX]). The auxiliary carries the tense and the subject index- 
ing markers, while the aspect marker and object indexing marker is affixed to 
the main verb. Kinnauri makes a three-way aspectual distinction: perfective, 
habitual and progressive. 

The auxiliaries to and du occur with all persons, numbers and aspects in the 
finite verb structure V(-0.1DX)-ASP (AUX(-TNS)-IDX). Their occurrence is, how- 
ever, not obligatory. Unlike copula constructions, in non-copula constructions 
du (along with to) occurs as an auxiliary also with first and second person sub- 
jects (210-214), apparently without any change in meaning (including if the 
duration of an event is or is not in focus). 


(208) ga kaman  lan-o du-k 
1SG.NOM work(N) make-PROG AUX.PRS-1SG 
‘Tam working. 


(209) sonam-is id tar sa-sa du-ge 
iname-ERG one leopard kill-PFv AUX-PST 
‘Sonam killed a leopard? 


(210) ge jal-jal jag-o du-k / to-k 
1SG.NOM tire-PFV sleep-PROG AUX-1SG 
‘Having gotten tired, I am sleeping’ 
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(211) nino badza;-o —— bjo-u du-tf / to-tf 
1PLE market-LOC go-PROG AUX-IDU/PL.EXCL 
"We are going to the market.’ 


(212) ki bada:r-o bjo-u du- / to- 
2SG.H market-LOC go-PROG AUX-2SG.H 
"You are going to the market: 


(213) ge jal~jal jag-o du-ge-k / to-ke-k 
1SG.NOM tire-PFV sleep-PROG AUX-PST-1SG 
‘Having gotten tired, I was sleeping: 


(214) ka kanorin tof-o du-ge-n / to-ke-n 
2SG.NH p.name sit-PROG AUX-PST-2SG.NH 
"You were living in Kinnaur: 


(215) hodo kui matin-u den din~din du/to 
DEM.DIST.NVIS dog floor-POss on lie-PFV AUX.PRS 
"That dog has lain down on the floor: 


However in the following two instances some traces of evidentiality associated 
with the copulas to and du can be inferred from remarks made by a language 
consultant. In (216), according to the language consultant to-ke occurs in this 
example when the speaker has the direct knowledge that Tanzin used to live 
in Kinnaur. This could, for example, be because the speaker, too, used to live in 
Kinnaur then. In example (217) du is preferred when the subject is not known to 
the speaker. But in the previously given examples the same language consultant 
refused to entertain any such interpretation in the choice of the auxiliaries. 


(216) tandzin kanorin tof-o du-ge / to-ke 
iname p.name sit-PROG AUX-PST 
‘Tanzin was living in Kinnaur’ 


(217) sonam jal-jal jag-o du-f / to-f 
iname tire-PFV sleep-PROG AUX.PRS-3H 
‘Having gotten tired, Sonam is sleeping’ 


The object indexing marker has already been described. Its distribution in this 
construction remains the same as described above. In the following sections 
we will describe the distribution of the various aspect markers. 
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4.5.2.2  Perfective Aspect 

The perfective aspect is marked by -is or reduplication of the final syllable of 
the verb (e.g. tay~tan [observe~PFV], cf. tar mu ‘to observe’). Their distribution 
is phonologically conditioned. -is occurs when the verb ends in -tf or -f. Redu- 
plication occurs in all other cases. 


(218) sonam-is | me id katab huf-is du 
iname-ERG yesterday one book read-PFV AUX.PRS 
‘Sonam has read a book yesterday: 


(219) sonam-is raim fimu  ba:tag thas-thas du 
iname-ERG iname die-INF talk(N) hear~PFV AUX.PRS 
‘Sonam has heard the news of Ram’s death: 


Most Kinnauri verbs are monosyllabic. Thus, the perfective is the reduplicated 
form of the whole verb stem. However, when the verb stem is longer, the per- 
fective is formed by reduplicating the final syllable of the verb stem (compare 
219 and 220) (see Section 4.1.3.4.1 for a possible exception). 

Two verbs, lannu ‘to do, make’ and rannu ‘give’, permit two variants each in 
PFV: lan~lan ~ lala; ran~ran ~ ra~ra. According to language consultants there 
is no difference in meaning and this is not a dialectal difference either. 


(220) ga dilli bjo-mu suntse~tse to-k 
1SG.NOM p.name go-INF think-PFV AUXASG 
‘I have thought of going to Delhi. 


The perfective aspect occurs in finite clauses with all tenses and numbers. It 
also occurs in four non-final constructions. First, it occurs in non-final clauses 
in the clause chain construction (see example 221). Second, it occurs as the 
main verb in a complex verb construction (e.g., 222). 


(221) do katab huf-is ^ k^ou dza:-dza: jag-o 
8SG book read-PrFv food eat-Prv sleep-PsT 
'S/He read a book, ate food and (then) slept. 


(222) hudu dak-lf ^ banir dag~dag bjo 
DEM.DIST.NVIS.POSS near-ABL pot —break(INTR)-PFV GO.PST 
‘The pot got broken through him: 
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Third, it also occurs as a non-final clause where it has a temporal adverbial 
interpretation: 


(223) ge-s mi-pan  git"ap lan-lan nipi taņ-o-k 
1SG-ERG man-DAT song make~PFV SUBO observe-PST-1SG 
‘I looked at the man after the man sang a song’ 
‘I looked at the man after I sang a song: 


Fourth, it also functions as the past participle verb form (compare 224 and 225). 


(224) ram  ba~ba 
iname come-PFV 
‘Ram came. 


(225) dilli-t ba~ba mi 
p.name-ABL come~PFV man 
‘The man who came from Delhi’ 


4.5.2.3 Habitual Aspect 
Habitual aspect in Kinnauri is marked by -id/-ts. -id occurs after -tf or -f (verb- 
stem final or the object indexing marker); -ts occurs elsewhere. 


(226) go djazo — tf*ay-o:-nu tan-ts du-k 
1SG.NOM every.day boy-PL-DAT.PL observe-HAB AUX-1SG 
‘Tlook at the boys every day: 


(227) nino hojo kim-o tof-id 
1PLE DEM.PROX house-LOC sit-HAB 
‘We live in this house.’ 


The habitual marker describes non-referential situations (229, 231), while the 
progressive aspect marker describes specific, referential situation (228, 230). 


(228) sonam jal-jal — jag-o 
iname tire-PFV sleep-PROG 
‘Having gotten tired, Sonam is sleeping (right now). 


(229) sonam jal-jal jag-ts 
iname tire-PFV sleep-HAB 
‘Having gotten tired, Sonam sleeps (= has the habit of falling asleep). 
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(230) ts'ets"ats gas-o: tfi-o to-f 
girl garment-PL wash-PROG AUX-3H 
‘The girl is washing clothes (just now). 


(231) tshetshats gas-o: tfi-ts to-f 
girl garment-PL wash-HAB AUX-3H 
‘The girl washes clothes (e.g. every day). 


As was the case with the perfective aspect marker, the habitual aspect marker, 
too, has certain additional functions. It functions as the present participle 
marker*? (e.g. 232—233) and as the agentive nominalizer (e.g. 234—235). 


(232) ge-s git"an lan-ts mi-pan taņ-o-k 
1SG-ERG song make-HAB man-DAT observe-PST-1SG 
‘I looked at the man while he (= the man) was singing: 
‘I looked at the man while I was singing: 


(233) ga-s sita utf-id tan-o-k 
1SG-ERG iname sulk-HAB observe-PST-1SG 
‘I saw Sita sulking.’ 


(234) jag-ts [jakts] f"ay-o: 
sleep-HAB  child-PL 
‘Children who are sleeping’ 


(235) mafin-u den tofid fan 
floor-Poss on sit-HAB child 
‘The child who is sitting on the floor’ 


4.5.2.4 Progressive Aspect 

The progressive aspect marker is -o. The verb stem with the progressive aspect 
can optionally be followed by an auxiliary (to(-1Dx) or du(-1DX)). Examples are 
illustrated here with the auxiliary du. 


89 _fi-ts-o: [die-HAB-PL] occurs as a frozen expression to refer to those who have died, but 
whose souls have not rested completely (their presence is felt by their living relatives in 
the form of illness/difficult times). 
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V (INF) V-PROG AUX.PRS 

if'omu lf^o-o du [tan-PROG AUX.PRS] 

sumu su-o du [bathe(TR)-PROG AUX.PRS] 
gvafimu gvafi-o du [jump-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS] 
grumu gru-o du [burn(INTR)-PROG AUX.PRS] 
hunnu hun-o du [teach-PROG AUX.PRS] 
k'erjasmu k'er-j-o du [chase-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
nimu ni-o du [nijo du] ` [stay-PROG AUX.PRS] 

[uja mu tu-j-o du [make-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
pidja:mu pid-j-o du [pray-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
tolja:mu tol-j-o du [weigh-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
Joja:mu Jo-j-o du [sweep-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
tfimu tfi-o du [wash-PROG AUX.PRS] 
tremu tre-o du [knead-PROG AUX.PRS] 
arjaimu ar-j-o du [invite-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
najpja:mu nap-j-o du [measure-TR-PROG AUX.PRS | 
roktja:mu rokh-j-o du [prevent-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
femu tfe-o du [write-PROG AUX.PRS] 
kimu, k'jamu — k^i-o du [see-PROG AUX.PRS | 

imu i-o du [ask-PROG AUX.PRS] 
bujrja:mu bujr-j-o du [rub-TR-PROG AUX.PRS | 
kulugmu kulug-o du [fold-PROG AUX.PRS | 
bufrja:fimu bufr-ja:-f-o du [rub-TR-PROG AUX.PRS | 
dabfimu qab-f-o du [pull-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS] 
sikja;fimu sik-ja:--o du [move-TR-PROG AUX.PRS] 
tf^ukfimu tf^uk-f-o du [meet-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS] 
legtfimu leg-tf-o du [burn-MDL-PROG AUX.PRS] 
(236) ts'ets"ats gas-o: tfi-o to-f 


girl 


aka ker-o 


(237) an-u 


garment-PL wash-PROG AUX-3H 
"The girl is washing clothes: 


du-ge 


1SG-DAT pain give.1/20-PROG AUX-PST 


‘I was having pain: 
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With a restricted set of verbs the progressive aspect marker is realized as -u. 
In some of these instances the regular progressive aspect marker is also attested 
in our material. Examples, dzo-u [eat-PROG]; to-u [keep-PROG] ~ phjo(-o), p*jo- 
u [take.away-PROG]; bjo-u ~ bo-o [go-PROG]. 

The progressive aspect marker, like other aspect markers, also occurs in some 
non-final clauses. First, it functions in some cases in a participial usage as a 
noun modifier indicating an ongoing action. 


(238) fi-o mi 
die-PROG man 
‘The dying man (= he is not dead yet; he is in the process of dying)’ 


But in other instances the progressive aspect is not possible, and the habitual 
aspect marker occurs instead. For example, 


(239) krab-ts/*krab-o tfan 
cry-HAB / cry-PROG boy 
'the crying boy' 


(240) fag-ts / “jag-o fay 
sleep-HAB / sleep-PROG boy 
‘the boy who is sleeping’, ‘the boy who sleeps’ 


(241) mafin-u den tof-id/*tof-o than 
floor-Poss on sit-HAB child 
‘The child who is sitting on the floor’ 


(242) ga-s git*ay lan-ts / *lan-o mi-pan  tap-o-k 
1SG-ERG song make-HAB / make-PROG man-DAT observe-PST-1SG 
‘I looked at the man while he (= the man) was singing: 
‘I looked at the man while I was singing: 


Second, it also occurs as a non-final clause verb in the clause chain construc- 
tion, where it describes temporal overlap. 


(243) surad;-is krab-o=gi tseik ran-o 
iname-ERG cry-PROG=EMP all tell1/20-PsT 
‘Crying, Suraj told (me) everything.’ 
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The progressive marker is also used for the immediate future: 
(244) go hun bjo-u / *bjo-ts to-k 


1SG.NOM now go-PROG / g0-HAB AUX-1SG 
' am going now’ 


(245) ge nasom hju taim-o  bus-o  tofo 
1SG.NOM tomorrow now time-LOC bus-LOC sit-PROG 
ni-ta-k 


AUX-FUT-1SG 
‘Tomorrow by this time I'll be in the bus’ 


In some instances the time-span of an event is longer than the speech-time. 
In the following example the progressive marker occurs in a situation which 
could be taken as a habitual description. 


(246) gun-o june no bade dzor-o du / to-f 
winter-LOC sun nine time rise-PROG AUX.PRS / AUX.PRS-3H 
‘(This year) during winter sun rises at nine o'clock' 


While if we want to say ‘during winters’ (not a particular year’s winter, but dur- 
ing winter generally speaking), the habitual marker occurs instead. 


(247) gun-o june no bade dar-ts du /to-f 
winter-LOC sun nine time rise-IPFV AUX.PRS / AUX.PRS-3H 
‘During winters the sun (normally) rises at nine o'clock’ 


4.6 Negation 

4.6.1 Copula Negation 

As Table 25 shows, the two negative copula forms in the present tense, are: (i) 
ma-ni and (ii) NEG-IDX. The latter has a neutral negative interpretation, while 
ma-ni has a contrastive interpretation. Like the copula ni in the declarative 
clauses, ma-ni negates what the other person is claiming. Further, as in the 
declarative clauses, in the negative construction too, it does not take any inflec- 
tional ending. 

In the past tense, mats’, ma-ke-IDx, ma-du-ge and ma-du-gjo function as the 
negative copula (equational, existential) forms. ma-du-ge occurs with third per- 
son non-honorific subjects and ma-ke-1Dx occurs with third person honorific 
subjects as well as with first/second person subjects. Note that in ma-ke-IDX 
[NEG-PST-IDX] there is no copula. One possible scenario could be that the cop- 
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ula to gets deleted in the negative copula constructions with non-3 subjects, but 
retains the past allomorph -ée, resulting in ma-ke-IDX (NEG-PST-IDX). 


TABLE 25 Negation: Equational and existential copula (Present tense) 


SG DU/PL 
1 ma-ni ma-ni 
ma-k ma-tf (DU, EXCL) 
ma-me (INCL) 
*ma-suyn 
2H ma-ni ma-ni 
ma-n ma-tf 
*ma-suņ 
2NH ma-ni ma-ni 
ma-n ma-n(-o:) 
"ma-sui) 
3NH (animate, inanimate) ma-ni ma-ni 
ma-du ma-du 
*ma-to "ma-to, *ma-sur 
3H (animate, inanimate) ^ ma-ni ma-ni 
ma-f ma-f (-o:) 


"ma-du-[9? *ma-to-f ma-suņ (H, DU) 
*ma-du-f, *ma-to-f 


(248) ga kim-o mats" / ma-ke-k 
1SG.NOM house-LOC NEG.COP.PST NEG-PST-1SG 
‘I was not at home: 


(249) ka kim-o mats’ / ma-ke-n 
2SG.NH house-LOC NEG.COP.PST NEG-PST-2SG.NH 
‘You were not at home: 


(250) do kim-o mats’ / ma-du-ge/ | ma-du-gjo 
3SG house-LOC NEG.COP.PST NEG-COP-PST NEG-COP-PST 
‘S/He was not at home’ 


go  ma-du-f occurs in the experiencer subject construction. For example, do-go:-n(u) duk^ar 
ma-du-f [3-PL-DAT.PL sad NEG-COP-38G.H] ‘They are not sad’. 
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(251) do-go: kim-o mats" / ma-du-ge 
3-PL house-LOC NEG.COP.PST NEG-COP-PST 
"They were not at home: 


(252) ge rank mats? / ma-ke-k 
1SG.NOM tall NEG.COP.PST/ NEG-PST-1SG 
‘Twas not tall.’ 


(253) ka rank mats’ / ma-ke-n 
2SG.NH tall NEG.COP.PST / NEG-PST-2SG.NH 
"You were not tall.’ 


(254) do rank mats’ / ma-du-ge / ma-du-gjo 
3sG tall NEG.COP.PST/ NEG-COP-PST 
'S/He was not tall? 


(255) do-go: rank mats^ / ma-du-ge / ma-du-gjo 
3-PL tall NEG.COP.PST / NEG-COP-PST 
‘S/He was not tall? 


mats" also has a ‘without’ interpretation. It occurs in all tenses. 


(256) tsini mats’ Ya(:) to/ to-ke/ _ni-to 
sugar NEG.COP.PST tea COP.PRS/ COP-PST / COP-FUT 
‘The tea is / was / will be without sugar’ 


(257) k*ou mats’ kim-o-tf hala bjo du-n 
food NEG.COP.PST house-LOC-ABL how go.PROG AUX-2SG.H 
‘How are you leaving home without food.’ 


The negative copulas also occur in the following 'or not'-constructions. 


(258) kisi babu to-tf'a ma-tf 
2DU clerk COP-2PL.H-Q NEG-2PL.H 
‘Are the two of you clerks or not?’ 


(259) do kim-o du-a ma-du 
3SG house-LOC COP.PRS-Q NEG-COP.PRS 
‘Is he in the house or not?’ 
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(260) do babu dwge-a ^ ma-du-ge 
3SG clerk COP-PST-Q NEG-COP-PST 
"Was he a clerk or not?’ 


Table 26 summarizes the distribution of the negative copulas in the future 
tense. 


TABLE 26  Equational and existential copula negation: 
Future tense 


SG PL 


1 ma-nik | ma-ni-tff (DU, EXCL) 
ma-ni-me (INCL) 
2H  ma-nin = ma-ni-tf 
2NH ma-nin  ma-ni-n(-o:) 
3NH ma-ni-to ma-ni-to 
8H  ma-nif ma-ni-sun (DU, H), ma-ni-/ (-o:) 


4.6.2 Negation in Non-Copula Constructions 
In the non-prohibitive non-copula constructions in Kinnauri, the negative 
marker is ma-. It occurs in all tenses and aspects. In the negative finite verb 
structure NEG-V(-0.1DX)(-TNS)-1DX, in most cases, there is no explicit tense 
marker when there is an indexing marker. Temporal interpretation is gathered 
from the context. There are some verbs which permit an explicit past tense 
marker. E.g. ma-tun-o-k [NEG-drink-PsTAsG], but even with verbs such as these 
which allow the past tense marker, the alternative verb form with no past tense 
marker is also possible here. For example, ma-tun-k [NEG-drinkasc] can have 
a past as well as a future interpretation in appropriate context. 

In the finite verb structure V(-0.1DX)-ASP AUX(-TNS)(-1DX), ma- may be pre- 
fixed either to the main verb or to the auxiliary. 


(261) hun-nja tf*a-ts-i ma-ta:~ta: ker-o-n 
now-day what-DIM-EMP NEG-keep~PFV GIVE-PST-2NH 
‘Now there was nothing left. 


(262) ga-s sara badza:r dzog-dzog ma-fe-k 
1SG-ERG whole market buy-PFV NEG-SEND-1SG 
‘I did not buy the entire market. 
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The negative marker ma- also occurs in non-final clauses. 


(263) hasal ma-jun-mig dam ni-ts 
fast NEG-walk-NMLZ good stay-HAB 
‘It is good not to walk fast.’ 


(264) ki ma-k'ja-k"ja ba:te-te 
2SG.H NEG-see~PFV speak~PFV 
‘You spoke without having seen.’ 


Lastly, the negative marker occurs also in a frozen expression ma-ni-ma, rough- 
ly meaning ‘otherwise’. 


(265) ma-ni-ma ta _fi-ta-k 
NEG-STAY-NMLZ FOC die-FUT-1SG 
‘(Give me food), Otherwise, (I) will die’ 


The IA negative morpheme na occurs, at times, in natural discourse as a tag 
question. 


(266) ki ta nasom bjo-ti-n be na 
28G.H FOC tomorrow go-FUT-28G.H DSM NEG 
‘You will go tomorrow, right?’ 


4.7 Imperative and Prohibitive 

4.74 Imperative 

The verb 'come' is the only verb that has two separate verb forms for non- 
imperative and imperative, namely, ba (NIMP) and d;??! (IMP). 


(267) bapu pan khja-khja dri-ri-n 

father DAT see-PFV come.IMP-IMP-2H 

'(After) having seen (our) father, (please) come (back)! 
Other verbs take one of the following inflectional endings (Saxena 2002): 
(PROH-)V-IMP(-1/20) -MP: -rin:-in/j : -itff-tf : -ra : -o : -u : Ø 


91 Giisrealized as da in the narratives when it is followed by the imperative marker -ra (i.e., 


d;a-ra). 
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While most verbs permit the zero imperative marker (e.g. bjo [go.1M P ],?? ray 
[tell1/20.1M P], kaled [stroll/take.a.walk.1MP], vad [laugh.1MP], sad [kill mp], 
ran [give.1MP], pa [depart.1MP], tur [drink.1MP], p^jo [take.away.1MP], p^ol 
[tear1M P], gol [tear.IMP]), a restricted set of verbs take -o or -u instead (e.g. 
ni-ju [stay-IMP], &^j-o [see-IMP]). Note that verbs permit either the zero alter- 
native or the -o/-u alternative (except for the verb ai [come.tmP] which does 
not allow either of the two alternatives). The occurrence of -i in the suffixes 
-in/-n and -itf/-tf is phonologically conditioned. It occurs when the verb stem 
ends with a consonant. The various inflectional endings are exemplified here: 


Tin -ip/p f/f ra Ø 


rannu 'to give' ran-rin ran-n ran-itf{ ran-ra ran 

kemu [give.1/20.INF] ke-rin ke-n  ke-tf  ke-ra kjo "ke 

Yemu ‘to write’ Yerin fen  tfe-tf Yera tio "tfe 
dza:mu ‘to eat’ darrin dan dœa:-tf da-ra ado 

lannu ‘to make’ lan-crin  lan-in lan-itf lana lan 

pannu ‘to depart parin pap pa-if pa-ra pa 

thismu ‘to hit the ground’ fhis-rin  (his-in  [his-itf fhis-ra this 

dzi [COME.IMP] di-crin dip  dœi-tf di-ra — "dii, “do, "dzu 


The following examples illustrate the imperative verb inflectional suffixes. 


(268) hales ni-ma-le ta:z-ta: — tarrin 
how stay-NMLZ-TOO keep-PFV KEEP-IMP 
‘(The king wrote): “Whatever he is like, please keep (our son). 


my 


(269) hode-ran an-u ba:t-ja:-dzi-ri-tf 
DEM.DIST.NVIS.LOC-COM 1SG-DAT talk-TR-1/20-IMP-2PL 
‘(When you get tired,) then call me.’ 


92 Ina small set of verbs, the zero-marked imperative is the same as one of the past verb 
forms with third person non-honorific subjects (do bjo [38G go.PsT] ‘he went’, bjo [go.1IMP | 
‘Gol’; rakses-is p^jo [demon-ERG take.away.PsT] ‘The demon took away (the daughter); p^jo 
[take.away.IMP] ‘take off!’). The distinction in function is indicated here by means of into- 
nation/prosody and the discourse context of the utterance. Further, while the verb form 
is often repeated while giving orders, this seldom occurs with declaratives in natural dis- 
course. 
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(270) bjo-n / bi-n9? 
go-IMP 
‘(Please) go!’ 


(271) k*ou ta:~ta: to ca:-ra* 
food keep~PFV COP.PRS eat-IMP 
‘The food is kept there. Eat (it)! 


(272) kuiru hara: ran 
dog-DAT bone.PL give.IMP 
‘Give the bones to the dog!’ 


-j is the 28G.H subject indexing marker and -tf is the 2PL.H subject indexing 
marker (see Section 4.2). In the imperative constructions -tf also occurs, at 
times, with singular subjects and in situations where the referent is a mem- 
ber of a group (e.g. while the direct referent is one sister, who, in this scene, is 
together with her other sisters). 


(273) pa mi fin-o: kar-mu — bjo-tf id an rig-0: 
four man wood-PL bring-INF go-2PL one 1SG.NNOM louse-PL 
tshəgo:95 k^ja-mu / k'i-mu98 kim-o to[-i-tf 
whatnot see-INF house-LOC sit-IMP-2PL 


**Four (of you) go to take (bring) wood! One (of you) stay at home to 
see my lice, etc.!"' 


The distribution of the imperative verb inflectional morphology reflects a com- 
plex interplay of a range of semantic and pragmatic factors. Variables such as 
honorificity, social hierarchy, cultural norms about displaying respect, relative 
age of interlocutors, and whether the utterance should be viewed as a con- 
cise instruction, a suggestion, an advice or a command are some determinant 
factors concerning the choice of the imperative markers (see Saxena 2007 for 
details). 


93 Dialectal difference. 

94 When the verb stem ends with an -r before the imperative suffix -ra, the former is deleted. 
E.g. fupa ibarar p^ofa ray fino kara ‘in the evening bring a sackfull of deer meat and a sack- 
full of wood: (karmu ‘to bring’). 

95 tshə-go: [what-PL]. 

96 Dialectal difference. 
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The various imperative suffixes encode different points on the continuum. 
-rin is the most polite form of requesting (weak command) and 0 (zero) / -o / 
-u is the most “direct” form of command. There are examples which could be 
viewed both as an advice urging and as an instruction in the narrative data cor- 
pus. The choice of the imperative marker by the speaker seems to reflect the 
perspective which s/he takes in such cases. 

An example illustrating the use of the imperative markers in Kinnauri nar- 
ratives is presented below.” It illustrates the determinant role socio-cultural 
factors play in the choice of the imperative markers. In (274) we have two 
instances of the imperative markers (bi-n and lo-rin). 

The choice of two different types of imperatives within the same context 
by the same speaker (narrator of the story as well as the speaker in the story) 
illustrate how the socio-cultural and pragmatic values are discretely encoded 
in the choice of the grammatical markers in Kinnauri. In the Kinnauri speech 
community one may give instructions to one's sisters (even in respectful situ- 
ations), whereas giving concise instructions command to (about) one's father 
normally is to be avoided. 


(274) jal-jal  lo-kjo  tseiku  gafo-ts-(s)e: pan bip bapu 
tire~PFV tell-PsT all-Poss small-DIM-CNTR.F DAT go-IMP father 
pan lo-rin 


DAT Say-IMP 
‘Having gotten tired, they told the youngest (sister): “Please go, and tell 
(call) our father!"' 


The imperative verb form is, at times, followed by (-)/e: [1e:].98 It functions as a 
request marker. 


(275) pitan ton-i-n le: baits-e9? 
door open-IMP-SG.H REQUEST sister-VOCATIVE 
‘Please open the door, sister!’ 


97 This example represents the speech of the Brua village. 

98 This -le: is distinct from the emphasis marker -le. 

99 -eis an affectionate vocative marker which occurs with some kinship terms, e.g., f/^a7-ts- 
e [child/son-D1M-vocaTIVE], douts-e [o.sister-VOCATIVE], ama-ts-e [mother-DIM-VOCA- 
TIVE], pa:ts-e [grandchild-vocaTIvE], beits-e [youngersibling-voCATIVE]. It does not 
occur with other common nouns than kinship terms, nor with proper nouns. 
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(276) dim-le: bo:^ay 
close-REQUEST tree 
"Please, close (yourself), tree! 


4.7.2 Prohibitive 

As the following examples illustrate, prohibitives in Kinnauri have the same 
structure as the imperatives, except for the additional prohibitive morpheme 
t^a- which is prefixed to the verb. 


t^a-V-rin 

(277) ga ya da~da  [i-ma an-u tha-pog-tfi-rin 
1SG.NOM what fall-PFv die-NMLZ 1SG-DAT PROH-burn-1/20-IMP 
‘Irrespective of what happens to me, please don't burn me: 


tha-V-tf | t^a-V-itf 
(278) t^"a-ni-tf 

PROH-Stay-2PL.H 

“Don't stay (here)! 


tha-V-in | t^a-V-n 

(279) an ner-o tha-bi-n 
1SG.NNOM near-LOC PROH-come.IMP-IMP 
‘Don’t come near me!’ 


(280) ki-nu ran-o-k tha-bjo-p / t^a-bi-n 
2SG.H-DAT.PL tell.1/20-PST-1SG PROH-g0-IMP 
‘(I told) you “Don’t go”. 


tha-V-ra 

(281) ay lf^ay-o: t^a-dza:-ra 
1SG.NNOM son-PL PROH-eat-IMP 
‘Don't eat my sons" 


(282) t^a-dza: 
PROH-eat 
“Don't eat!’ 
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5 Clauses and Sentences 
The most frequent word order in Kinnauri is SOV. 


(283) ga ta  teik-u lo-ta-k 
1SG.NOM FOC all-DAT tell-FUTAsG 
“I will tell everyone: 


(284) do rakses-is  ama-boa-nu t'agai-a 
DEM.DIST.NVIS demon-ERG father-mother-DAT.PL cheat.PST 
‘That demon duped the parents.’ 


(285) ama ff"an-u gas-o: — ran-o-f 
mother child-bAT cloth-PL give-psT-3H 
"Mother gave the child clothes: 


(286) do-s artipan seo rej 
3SG-ERG i.name-DAT apple sell-3H 
‘He sold Aarti an apple: 


There are, however, also many instances where a varying word order is found. 


(287) id  dwgjo rudsa-ts100 
one COP-PST 0.man-DIM 
‘(There) was an old (pitiful) man: 


(288) kif-u baits-o:-nu ta  rakses-is dza:—dza: 
28G.H-two-POSS y.sibling-PL-DAT.PL FOC demon-ERG eat-PFV 
‘The demon has eaten your sisters.’ 


54 Experiencer Subjects 

Asisthe case with many South Asian languages, Kinnauri, too, has the so-called 
experiencer subject (or dative subject) construction, where a dative marked 
argument occurs with non-volitional verbs such as porennu ‘to find’, gja:mu ‘to 
like, to want’, tsalmu ‘to feel’ and t^asmu ‘to hear’. 


100 rudats indicates a pitiful old man. 
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(289) do-pag  ketab por-e-kjo 
3SG-DAT book find-INTR-PST 
‘He found a book (accidentally). 


(290) am-u t^as-im bad-o du/to/ *to-f/*du-f 
1SG-DAT hear-NMLZ come-PROG AUX.PRS AUX.PRS-3H 
‘I can hear’ (I am able to hear; it is possible for me to hear.) 


The dative marked argument occurs in a variety of constructions. It occurs, 
for example, in constructions which describe bodily conditions and emotional 
states. 


(291) am-u ak^a to / ?du / *to-f/ *du-f 
1SG-DAT pain COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
‘Ihave pain? 


(292) ama _ (peg duk^ag du-f/ *to-f 
mother (-)DAT sad COP.PRS-3H 
‘Mother is sad.’ 


It also occurs in the obligative construction. 


(293) do-pan dan ma-ba-n gja-mig | dwge/to-ke / 
3SG-DAT here NEG-come-NMLZ want-NMLZ COP-PST 
"du-ge-f / “to-ke-[ 

COP-PST-3H 
‘He should not have come here. 


(294) an-u dan ma-ba-n gja:-mig to-ke / du-ge / 
1SG-DAT here NEG-come-NMLZ want-NMLZ COP-PST 
"to-ke-f *du-ge-f 
COP-PST-3H 


‘I shouldn't have come here.’ 


The experiencer subject occurs in copula constructions (e.g. [N-DAT pain(N) 
COP]) as well as in non-copula constructions. The copula constructions take the 
copulas to and du. The copulas here occur with all persons in past and present 
tenses (see examples 291—294). This indicates that the experiencer subject con- 
struction has a structural third person subject, since du normally occurs only 
with third person subjects (see Section 4.4). 
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(295) 


(297) 
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nino-nu akta to / "du / *to-[/ *du-f 

1PL.EXCL-DAT.PL pain COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 

"We have pain.’ 

ka-nu ak^a du-ge / to-ke / “du-ge-n 

2SG.NH-DAT.PL pain COP-PST COP-PST-2SG.NH 

“You had pain.’ 

ki-nu akta du-ge / to-ke / "du-ge-f'/ *to-ke-[ 

2SG.H-DAT.PL pain COP-PST COP-PST-3H 

"You had pain.’ 


do-pan akha du!/to/ du-f/ *to-f 
3SG-DAT pain COP.PRS COP.PRS-3H 
‘He has pain. 


The following examples illustrate the experiencer subject construction in non- 
copula constructions—in the finite verb structures V(-0.1DX)-ASP AUX(-IDX) 
and V(-0.IDX)-TNS(-IDX). 


(299) 


(300) 


(301) 


an-u ta-o lan-tf-o du/to/ *du-f/ *to-f 
1SG-DAT fever-LOC make-1/20-PROG AUX.PRS AUX.PRS-3H 
‘Iam having fever. 


ki-nu ak"a kar-o du-ge!9? / *to-ke / du-ge-f/ to-ke-f 
2SG.H-DAT.PL pain bring-PROG AUX-PST AUX-PST-3H 
"You were having pain. 


ravi — pag ja:d de-o hat ba~ba 
iname DAT memory feelinternally-PsT who come~PFV 
to-f 

AUX.PRS-3H 


‘Ravi is remembering who has come: 


These examples also show that the dative marked argument does not control 
the subject indexing on the verb. Further, as these examples illustrate, if the 


101 duis preferred here. 
102 duis preferred here. 
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dative marked argument is either first or second person, in a clause with a 
transitive verb the object indexing marker (-if or a change in the verb form 
in the case of the verb ‘to give’) occurs on the verb, also suggesting that the 
dative marked argument does not behave like a subject. Concerning the word 
order, however, the dative marked argument occurs in the same position as 
non-experiencer subjects which is the default, the most frequently occurring 
position of a subject. 

Dative experiencers are subject-like in their word order, but non-subject-like 
when it comes to indexing patterns. Even though the word order is relatively 
free in Kinnauri, the most frequent order of constituents in natural discourse is 
SOV. In the dative experiencer construction, the default order of constituents 
is one where the dative marked argument comes first, before any other verb 
arguments. 


5.2 Questions 

In content questions the word order and the verb inflectional endings remain 
the same as in the corresponding declarative statements. See Section 3.3.3 for 
a description of the interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 


(302) ravi bof'is hat-e: bə~bə to-f (-o:) 
i.name forget-PFV who-PL come-PFV AUX-3H(-PL) 
‘Ravi forgets who (all) came: 


(303) ki hat-sja: def-o-tf to-n 
2SG.H which-CNTR.M village-LOC-ABL COP-2SG.H 
‘Which village are you from?’ 


(304) bei  nigo-nu baits ham  to-f 
EXPL 1PLE-POSS.PL ysibling where COP-3H 
‘Oh! Where is our younger sister?’ 


(305) do-s tetra ro[-e: ca:-gjo 
3SG-ERG how.many bread-PL eat-PST 
‘How many (pieces of) bread did he eat?’ 


(306) pja-ts an gums thu bad-o du 
bird-DIM 1SG.NNOM after why come-PROG AUX.PRS 
"Why is the bird coming after (following) me?’ 
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(307) 
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ki bruf hala lan-ti-nr 
28G.H brush how make-FUT-2sG.H 
‘How will you brush (your teeth)?’ 


ki bruf hales un-ti-n 
28G.H brush which.kind take-FUT-2sG.H 
"Which type of brush (soft, hard, small, large) will you buy?' 


Polar questions are formed by affixing -a to the finite verb. The question suffix 


-à does not occur in content questions. 


(309) 


(310) 


(311) 


(312) 


ga Jangi to-k-a 
1SG.NOM alive COP-1SG-Q 
‘Am I alive (or, am I dreaming)? 


dzan-u dejan gja:-ti-n-a 
gold-Poss body want-FUT-2H-Q 
‘Do (you) want a body of gold?’ 


fo  tfütfü pju-ts nif-u baits-o: tan-o-n-a 
what SND mouse-DIM two-POSS ysibling-PL observe-PST-2NH-Q 
‘(The girls said:) “chuchu, mouse, have you seen (our) two sisters?”’ 


hodo nif tsetsats-o: ba-a 
DEM.DIST.NVIS two girl-PL come-Q 
‘Did those two girls come (here)?' 
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Appendix 2A: Kinnauri Basic Vocabulary 
(by Anju Saxena and Santosh Negi) 


This is the Kinnauri IDS/LWT list. It has been compiled on the basis of the 1,310 
items of the original Intercontinental Dictionary Series concept list (Borin et al. 
2013) plus the 150 items added to it in the Loanword Typology project, for a total 
of 1460 concepts (Haspelmath and Tadmor 2009). Further, some new entries 
have also been added in the present project. In the new entries the minor part 
of their concept ID (the part after the point) begins with “999”, e.g. “S24.99910 
someone”. There are 78 such additions in the Kinnauri list. Some IDS/LWT 
items have been left out from this list, as there were no equivalents in Kinnauri 
or in my material. The resulting list as given below contains 1,348 items (con- 
cepts), where occasionally more than one Kinnauri equivalent is provided. The 
list also includes loanwords. 


2A1 X Notational Conventions 

For ease of comparison we have kept the original IDS/LWT glosses unchanged 
in all cases, and Kinnauri senses which do not fit the IDS/LWT meaning com- 
pletely are given more exact glosses in the Kinnauri column. Sometimes there 
will be multiple (separately glossed) items in the Kinnauri column when Kin- 
nauri exhibits lexical or dialectal differentiation of meaning or form within an 
IDS/LWT item. Pronunciation or form variants are separated by commas, and 
formally distinct items are separated by semicolons. Glosses and notes belong 
with their enclosing “semicolon grouping". 

Asin the main text, Kinnauri items are set in italics without morphological 
decomposition, i.e. affixes and clitics are written solid with their stem or host. 
Glosses are set in roman, either in single quotes (translation, corresponding to 
the last line in an interlinear glossed text unit) or in square brackets (morpho- 
logical analysis, corresponding to the middle line in interlinear glossed text, 
and adhering to the Leipzig Glossing Rules, in some cases preceded by a mor- 
phologically segmented representation of the Kinnauri item in italics, corre- 
sponding to the first line in interlinear glossed text). 

The Kinnauri data has been collected in three villages where slightly dif- 
ferent local varieties of Kinnauri are spoken, and some items in the Kinnauri 
column are marked with their geographical origin: "(S)": Sangla; “(R)”: Ropa; 
“(B)”: Brua. 
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2A.2 The Kinnauri IDS/LWT List 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

So1.100 the world dunija:; sansa:r, sensa:r 

So1.210 the land milkus; ma:ldogan 

So1.212 the soil matin 

So1.213 the dust purtfutin 

So1.214 the mud tsikar; la:s 

So1.215 the sand ba:lan; ba:lin 

So1.220 the mountain or hill rain; dok’an ‘tall, big mountain’; (“oll ‘small moun- 
tain’ 

So1.222 the cliff or precipice da:r, da:ran; koro dok*an 

Soi.230 the plain so:man 

So1.240 the valley ga:ti; k"ago; khunan 

So1.250 the island [apu 

Soi.270 the shore gara:fin 

So1.280 the cave ag 

So1.310 the water ti 

So1.320 the sea somodray ‘sea; ocean; river’ 

So01.322 calm sululutfis 

$01.323 rough(2) bo:la: 

S01.324 the foam Jub 

So1.329 the ocean somodray ‘sea; ocean; river’ 

So1.330 the lake soray ‘natural pond’ 

S01.350 the wave tsateran 

So1.360 . theriverorstream ga:ran ‘river’; na:lay ‘stream’; somodran ‘sea; ocean, 
river’ 

S01.362 the whirlpool sagti 

So1.370  thespringorwell kway, koan ‘well’ 

$01.380 the swamp dibalir 

So1.390 the waterfall tfrodan 

So1.410 the woods or forest bonin, baunan; dzaggal 

S01.430 the wood Jin 

So1.440 thestoneorrock rag; pan ‘stone; slate’; k*aflay ‘round red stones 
found in rivers’; fan ‘pebble’ 

So1.450 the earthquake buntfilan 

So1.510 the sky sorgan 

So1.520 the sun june; surad; 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

S01.530 the moon golsan; fand 

So1.550 the lightning bidzul lightning (bolt) 

So1.540 the star (s)kar 

So1.560 the thunder gurgur 

Soi.570 the bolt of lightning bidzul ‘lightning (bolt)' 

$01.580 the storm daro ‘rainstorm’ 

S01.590 the rainbow tilammets 

So1.610 the light tshatk 

So1.620 the darkness Gjares (S), ana:res (B) 

So1.630 the shade or laz; filan; tf^a:an 

shadow 

Soi.640 the dew ofan 

So1.710 theair lam ‘air; wind’ 

So1.720 the wind lam ‘air; wind’ 

So1.730 the cloud gu; Gufa (R) 

So1.740 the fog duman ‘fog; smoke’; duma:san, duma:so 

So1.750 the rain goenin; tf"arva (R) 

So1.760 the snow pom; tit"okolts ‘watery snow’ 

So1.770  theice tanan 

So1.7750 to freeze Jamennu 

So1.780 the weather mosam 

So1.810 the fire me: 

So1.820 the flame melab; ləpən 

S01.830 the smoke duman ‘fog; smoke’ 

So1.8310 the steam van 

So1.840 the ash bospa 

So1.841 the embers tho; futhol 

So1.851 . toburn(1) pogmu (TR); legmu (TR) 

S$01.852 to burn(2) barmu (INTR); bogmu ‘to get burned’; legtfimu ‘to get 
burned’; 

So1.860 to light Yonnu (TR); parmu (TR) ‘to set on fire’ 

So1.861 to extinguish pjugmu 

So1.870 the match mefin, me:fin 

So01.880 the firewood parfin; say ‘a wood-type with natural oil, used as 
kindling’ 

So1.890 the charcoal (fin) to 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

S01.99903 the coal relu [^o 

So2.100 the person manuf; mi 

So2.210 the man mortf*ay; mi 

So2.220 the woman ts"etses ‘adult woman (usually married)’; ts^esmi 
‘woman, married; wife’ 

So2.240 female(1) man(- ‘female (animals)’ 

So2.250 the boy {fan ‘boy (newborn to appr. 16-18 years of age); 
son (one's own or family’s child)’; kufu; tuna; 
dek*ra:ts; tf^ak ‘boy, son’ 

So2.251 the young man qek^ra:ts ‘boy; young man appr. 18-30 years of age, 
usually unmarried' 

So2.260 the girl Yimed ‘girl; daughter’; tshetsats ‘girl; young woman 
(from birth to marrying age); daughter’; dek“orits 
‘young girl (before she reaches marrying age)’ 

S02.261  theyoungwoman  qek^or 

So2.280 the baby djanants; dzormets 

So2.310 the husband tf^on(miy; darts 

So2.320 the wife gone; ts"esmi ‘wife; married woman’; lari ‘bride; 
wife; daughter-in-law’; sok ‘co-wife; sister-in-law’; 
gunjale ‘bride’ 

So2.330 to marry ranekan lannu; fadi lannu; bajan lannu 

So2.340 the wedding bajar; ranekan; fadi 

So2.350 the father bon; boa, boba ‘father; paternal uncle’; bapu ‘father; 
father’s younger brother’ 

So2.360 the mother ama; man; mata 

So2.370 the parents manbon; amaboa 

So2.380 themarriedman ranekan lants mi 

So2.390 the married woman ts^esmi ‘married woman, wife’; ts‘etses ‘woman, 
adult (usually married)’; ranekay lants ts"esmi 

So2.410 the son tf^ak; kutu; tfhan(ts) ‘boy; son of the speaker or some- 
one belonging to the speakers family’; befa 

So2.420 the daughter Yimed ‘girl; daughter’; befi 

So2.440 the brother bai; jupdz 

So2.444 theolderbrother ate 

So2.445 the younger brother beits ‘woman’s younger brother’; baja(ts) ‘man’s 


younger brother’ 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

So2.450 the sister rind; ben (B); baits (S) 

So2.454 the older sister (teg) dau(ts); tege; teg rirdz; aputs (Ribba) 

So2.455 the younger sister  (ts*etsats) beits (B); baja(ts) (S) 

S02.456 the sibling junrin 

S02.4562 the younger sibling bai(ts) (S); beits (B) 

S02.458 the twins do:la 

So2.460 the grandfather tete 

So2.461 the old man rudza(ts) ‘old and weak man’ 

So2.470 the grandmother api; mapo api ‘maternal grandmother’ 

So2.471 the old woman jande(ts) ‘old (human female, animate female)’ 

So2.4711 the grandparents  teteapi 

So2.480 the grandson dek*ra:ts pa:ts ‘grandson’; qek^ra:ts rimpa:ts ‘daugh- 
ter’s son’; dek^ra:ts kimpa:ts 'son's son’; (s)pa:ts 
‘grandchild’ 

So2.5000 the grandchild (s)pa:ts; rimpa:ts ‘daughter’s child’; kimpa:ts 'son's 
child’ 

So2.511 the mother’s apa ‘mother’s brother; father-in-law’; muma:, 

brother ma:ma: ‘mother’s brother; father-in-law’ 

So2.512 the father’s brother bapu ‘father, father's brother’; boa ‘father; father's 
brother’; boba ‘father; father’s brother’; teg bua 
‘father’s older brother’ 

$02.520 the aunt na:ne ‘aunt (mother's brother's wife; father’s sister)' 

So2.521 the mother’s sister amats; amri 

So2.522 the father’s sister ^ na:ne ‘aunt (mother’s brother's wife; father’s sister)’ 

So2.530 the nephew bando ‘man's sister's son’; tftan(ts) woman's sister’s 
son’; (dek^ra:ts) banuts woman's brother's son’ 

So2.540 the niece (tshetsats) banuts "woman's brother's daughter’; 
lfimets 'woman's sister’s daughter’ 

So2.5410 the sibling's child juņriņu than ‘sibling’s son’ 

So2.560 the ancestors agla: (PL), agles (SG) 

So2.570 the descendants pa:tsokotso 

So2.610 the father-in-law (of fores; apa; muma:, ma:ma: ‘mother’s brother; father- 

aman) in-law’ 
So2.611 the father-in-law (of fores; apa; muma:, ma:ma: ‘mother’s brother; father- 


a woman) 


in-law’ 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri 
So2.620 the mother-in-law jumed ‘mother-in-law; mother's brother's wife’ 
(of a man) 
So2.621 themother-in-law jumed ‘mother-in-law; mother's brother's wife’ 
(of a woman) 
So2.6220 the parents-in-law jumedapa 
So2.630 the son-in-law (ofa nad 
man) 
So2.631 the son-in-law (ofa fad 
woman) 
So2.640 the daughter-in-law tem 
(of a man) 
So2.641 the daughter-in-law tem 
(of a woman) 
So2.710 the stepfather bibon; biboba 
So2.720 the stepmother biama; bimən 
So2.730 the stepson soku fan 
So2.740 the stepdaughter soku tfimed 
So2.750 the orphan Jokran 
So2.760 the widow ráqole; rants*esmi 
So2.770 the widower rãdoles ‘widower (negative connotation)’ 
So2.810 the relatives na:tarista; ifpanek; peradora ‘closely related rela- 
tives’ 
So2.820 the family tobor ‘family (members)’; pera(n) ‘kinsman, clans- 
mar’ 
So2.910 I ga 
So2.920 you (singular) ki (B); ka (NH) 
So2.930 he/she/it do [38G.DIST.NVIS]; no [3SG.DIST.VIS]; Go 
[3sc.PROX]; an [3SG.ANA| 
So2.940 we nino [1 PLE]; kifa [1PL1]; kifan [1DU] 
So2.941 we (inclusive) kifa [1PL1]; kijan [pv] 
So2.942 we (exclusive) nino [1 PLE]; kifay [1DU] 
So2.950 you (plural) kino (n); kano (NH); kanego: (NH); kifi, kisi (2DU.H); 
kanif (2DU.NH) 
So2.960 they dogo: [3PL.DIST.NVIS]; nogo: [3PL.DIST.VIS]; Gogo: 
[3PL.PROX]; anego: [3PL.ANA] 
So3.110 the animal d;a:nvar, anvar; semtfen 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

Sog.120 male(2) (s)kjo-; dek*res 

Sog.130  female(2) man(- 

S03.150 the livestock noro 

Sog.160 the pasture pabay ‘pasture in the upper hills’; panay ‘pasture 
close to the village’ 

Sog.180 the herdsman pa:les 

Sog.190 the stable or stall ^ K^uray; "afar 

Sog.200 the cattle nortfag; d&ed/de: ‘sheep; goat (SG/PL)’ 

Sog.210 the bull tida:mes (noncastrated); da:mes (castrated); dzo 
‘mountain ox’ 

S03.230 the cow gau; lan; dzomo ‘mountain cow’ 

So03.240 the calf rats; mantrats (F); fakuri: (F); fakur (M); fakras 

Sog.250 the sheep ded 

So3.260 the ram kar (castrated); hules (non-castrated) 

S03.280 the ewe khas 

So3.290 thelamb k^a:ts; fakras (M) 

So3.320 the boar sures 

Sog.340 the sow sw:ronig; manfsu:res 

Sog.350 the pig su:res (M); suzronig (F); mansu:res (F) 

So3.360 the goat bak*aran 

So3.370 the he-goat bak*or; á:d; 

S03.380  thekid mats 

So3.410 the horse ran 

Sog.420 the stallion (s)kjoran; sva:rjarja ray ‘gelding’; putkjakja rar ‘geld- 
ing’ 

So3.440 the mare mantran 

So3.450 the foal or colt thuru 

So3.460 the donkey p^ots 

So3.470 the mule kotsor 

Sog.520 the cock/rooster (s)kjokukari; kukkras 

Sog.540 the hen mantkukari 

So3.550 the chicken kukari; tfikan 

Sog.560 the goose k^junpja 

So3.570 the duck tiares (domesticated) 

Sog.580 the nest va:(ts) 

Sog.581 the bird pja(ts) 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

Sog.584 the eagle la:npja 

S03.585 the hawk danfu:xres ‘hawk; falcon’ 

S03.586 the vulture goldes 

S03.591 the bat turpjats 

S03.592 the parrot tota: 

$03.593 the crow ka:g; kaur 

Sog.594 the dove gugti:ts 

S03.596 the owl ququ 

So3.610 the dog kui (M, F) 

So3.614 the rabbit k^argof ‘rabbit; hare 

So3.620 thecat bila:ri; pifi 

So3.630 themouseorrat pju(ts) ‘house rat’; sakpju ‘outdoor rat’ 
So3.650 the fish mates, matf"li 

So3.652 the fin matfhesu paktan 

So3.720 the lion sin 

So3.730 the bear hom; rikha: (M); bonjots; rik"onig (F) 
So3.740 the fox falits 

Sog.750 the deer pho; p*oma:ts ‘young deer’; bena '(musk) deer’ 
So3.760 the monkey bandres 

So3.770 the elephant hatti 

So3.780 the camel uit 

So3.810 the insect tshatig; hon 

So3.811 the head louse Jamants ‘young louse (hair, body)’ 
S03.8112 the body louse (gas)rig 

So3.812 the nit rukts 

So3.815 the scorpion sok^o 

So3.817  theant krog 

S03.818 the spider botokts 

Sog.819 the spider web botoktsu alin; botoktsu va: 
Sog.820 the bee vasjan 

So3.821 the beeswax sit"an 

Sog.822 the beehive jaņdoraņ; jankot 

So3.823 the wasp pijan 

So3.83o the fly (K^o)jan 

So03.831  thesandfly or midge dds ‘gnat’ 


or gnat 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri 
So03.832 the mosquito ts"atig 
So3.8340 the termites kotkehon'© (sa) 
S03.8350 the tick nakants 
So3.840 the worm hon; lashor ‘mud worm’ 
S03.850 the snake sapes; naiges ‘mythical snake’ 
S03.8630 the hare k^argof ‘rabbit; hare 
Sog.8650 the quail holafanpjats 
So3.8690 the squirrel ranront 
Sog.8710 thereindeer/cari- barasiņa 
bou 
So3.910 the firefly mehon 
So3.9170 the buffalo bé:s 
Sog.920 the butterfly Jupjats 
Sog.930 the grasshopper bjonts 
So3.940 the snail gotanhon ‘snail with shell’; tifam ‘snail without a 
shell’ 
Sog.950 the frog tifpolokts 
So3.960 the lizard tsemar 
So3.970 the crocodile or magarmalf^ 
alligator 
So3.980 the turtle ketfhua 
So4.110 the body dejan 
So4.120 the skin or hide ponay ‘skin, hide, leather (of cows, oxen, buffaloes 
etc.)’; kul ‘skin, hide (of sheep, goats, birds)’ 
So4.130 the flesh fa 
So4.140 the hair kra: ‘head hair; pubic hair’ 
So4.142 the beard muts^é; dari 
So4.144 the body hair (s)pu: 
So4.445 the pubic hair kra: ‘head hair; pubic hair’ 
So4.146 the dandruff khod 
So4.150 the blood pola:ts; Jui 
So4.151 the vein or artery sira 
So4.160 the bone haraņ 


103 A compound: Hindi kof-ka [wood-Poss] and Kinnauri hon ‘insect’. 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri 
So4.162 the rib ribharan ‘ribs; ribcage’; ribo: ‘ribs; ribcage’ 
So4.170 the horn Jin; rud 
So4.180 the tail pat{nin 
So4.190 the back piftin 
So4.191 the spine piftinharan 
So4.200 the head bal; firan 
So4.202 the skull harko:[i; balk’opti; kraman 
S04.203 the brain dima:g 
So4.204 the face muk*ay ‘mouth; face’; (s)to 
So4.205 the forehead p'ja:kon[ag; p^ja: 
So4.207 the jaw tso:nnin 
So4.208 the cheek pin 
So4.209 the chin fotkan, f’opkayn 
So4.210 the eye mig 
So4.212 the eyebrow migspu:, mikspu: 
S04.213 the eyelid migbod 
So4.214 the eyelash mig(s)pu: mikspu: 
So4.215 to blink tsiptsipjasmu 
So4.220 the ear kainan 
So4.221 the earlobe (ka:nan)pots 
So4.222 the earwax ka:napkhə 
So4.230 the nose takuts ‘nose; beak’ 
S04.231 the nostril takfulin 
S04.232  thenasalmucus /afay 
So4.240 the mouth k^akar; khak; muk*ay ‘mouth; face’ 
So4.241 the beak Jonan 
So4.250 the lip tunan) 
So4.260 the tongue le 
So4.270 the tooth gar 
So4.271 the gums (s)til 
So4.272 the molar tooth kongar 
So4.280 the neck golan; kakts 
So4.281 the nape of the (ka:kts) mugro 
neck 
So4.290 the throat golan ‘throat; neck’; Jan ‘throat; narrow passage 


inside throat’; tin ‘windpipe, trachea’ 
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S04.300 the shoulder bid; ran ‘external part of shoulder’ 

S04.301  theshoulderblade — p^ofof 

S04.302 the collarbone tinharan 

So4.310 the arm gud ‘arm; hand’; hast ‘arm; hand’; K^juts ‘part of the 
arm between wrist and elbow’; p“arts ‘part of the 
arm from elbow to shoulder’ 

S04.312 the armpit kjasan, kjas 

So4.320 the elbow krü:ts 

So4.330 the hand gud ‘arm; hand’; hast ‘arm; hand’ 

S04.331 the palm of the (has)talan; potilan; fe(ts) ‘palm, hollowed palm to 

hand receive water/alchohol’ 

So4.340 the finger prats ‘finger; toe’ 

So4.342 the thumb bonprats 

S04.344 the fingernail (pratsu) tfin ‘fingernail; toenail’ 

So4.345 the claw ckabug 

S04.350  theleg pera; lattan; gompa; ban ‘leg; foot’ 

$04.351 the thigh lum ‘thigh; hip’ 

S04.352 thecalfoftheleg pilip(ts) 

So4.360 the knee pafban 

So4.370 the foot ban ‘leg; foot’ 

S04.371 the ankle pat 

S04.372 the heel [^ongol 

So4.374 the footprint banmod 

So4.380 the toe banprats 

S04.392 the wing pak^ar ‘wing; feather’ 

S04.393 the feather pul; pak^ay ‘wing; feather’ 

So4.400 the chest (s)tug ‘breast; chest’; nunu: ‘breast; chest’ 

So4.410 the breast (s)tug ‘breast; chest’; nunu: ‘breast; chest’ 

So4.412  thenippleorteat ^ nuni(bal) 

So4.420 the udder ainan, enin 

So4.430 the navel naints 

S04.4310 the belly petan ‘stomach; belly’; pefin ‘stomach; belly’ 

So4.440 the heart jin heart; liver’; dil ‘heart; desire’; monan ‘heart; 
desire’; diva ‘heart; soul; spirit’ 

So4.441 the lung [^ab 

So4.450 the liver kaledsi; fin ‘heart; liver’ 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri 

So4.451 the kidney patrapts 

So4.460 the stomach petan, petin ‘stomach; belly’ 

So4.461 the intestines or ddan 

guts 

So4.462 the waist k^o:; gatfko 

S04.463 the hip lum ‘thigh; hip’ 

So4.464 the buttocks gulin 

So4.470 the womb kukhin 

So4.490 the testicles halgantso: (PL), halgants (sa) 

S04.492 the penis pjats (when talking to children) 

S04.4930 the vagina teptepts (when talking to children) 

So4.510 to breathe saisan unnu 

So4.520 toyawn haf kamJimu; tsonfimu ‘to stretch; to yawn by 
stretching (one’s arms)’ 

So4.521 to hiccough galtfimu 

So4.530 to cough tsu:mu; tsu: lannu 

$04.540 to sneeze gismu 

S04.550 to perspire dusti: donnu 

S04.560 to spit t^ukar phikja:mu 

So4.570 to vomit p^asmu 

So4.580 to bite Yigmu 

S04.590 tolick lemmu 

S04.591 to dribble la:laņ phakfimu 

So4.610 to sleep jagmu 

So4.612 to snore k*régennu; k'orennu ‘to limp; to snore’ 

So4.620 to dream manmu 

S04.630 to wake up sarmu (TR) ‘to raise up; to wake up’; sarfimu (human 
subject); jantfimu ‘to experience first moment of 
waking up’ 

So4.640 to fart k^o sunnu 

So4.650 to piss kəli Jennu 

So4.660 to shit khə fennu 

So4.670 to have sex metja:fimu 

So4.680 to shiver krinmu 

So04.690 to bathe sufimu (MDL); sumu (TR) 

So4.710 to beget tfan taimu 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri 

So4.720 to be born dzormennu 

So4.730 | pregnant garbvati (human); numtsu (human); magore 
(human); ga:bin (animal) 

S04.732 to conceive thobmu 

So4.740 to be alive Jaņinimu 

So4.7410 the life œan; maldogan 

So4.750 to die Jimu 

S04.7501 dead Sifi 

So4.751 to drown qubennu ‘to drown; to sink’ 

So4.760 to kill sannu 

So4.770 the corpse moro; fimi; fifi 

So4.7710 the carcass Jilo:tanņ; finor 

So4.780 to bury k^aro fennu 

So4.810 strong cob; dzobonsja:; takra: 

So4.820 weak bilazjets; torts ‘weak (healthwise)’; ko:rko:r ‘weak; 
very thin’; ka:f^es ‘weak, malnourished or dehy- 
drated’; dzun(^a ‘weak (healthwise, humans or 
animals)’ 

So4.830 healthy mutag; muffin ‘healthy; strong’ 

So4.840 © sick/ill dukhis ‘sick (person); sad (person)’ 

So4.841 the fever tao; buk*a:r 

S04.842 the goitre/goiter ganun 

So4.843 the cold tradi 

So4.8440 the disease tod; duk^ay ‘disease; grief’ 

S04.850  thewoundorsore aka ‘wound; sore; pain’ 

So4.852 the bruise Juk*reb 

S04.853 the swelling tutu 

So4.854 theitch hertfo 

So4.8541 to scratch harmu; bal tfiktfimu ‘to scratch head (hair)' 

So4.855 the blister tipol 

So4.856 the boil pur 

S04.857 the pus tag 

S04.858 the scar pa:ran 

So4.860 to cure Jelman lannu 

So4.870 the physician daktar ‘physician (modern medicine)’; bed ‘tradi- 


tional healer’ 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri 

So4.880 the medicine Jel 

So4.890 the poison bifan 

So4.910 tired jaljal ‘physically tired’; kanir ‘mentally tired’ 

So4.912 torest ara:m lannu; rana fennu; nafimu ‘to sit; to stay; to 
rest’ 

So4.920 lazy a:[si; lises 

So4.930 bald (pt)tonlo; pitogtog '(completely) bald’ 

So4.940 lame k*orja:; lanrja: 

So4.950 deaf [onja: (M, impolite), fone (F); garo 

So4.960 mute lata: (M), lafe: (F) ‘dumb; mute’ 

So4.970 blind kanes (M), kane (F); kainan; ádolir 

So4.980 drunk p'asurija: 

So4.990 naked salgi 

So5.110 X toeat cza:mu; pasmu ‘to eat (something dry, flour-like)' 

So5.120 the food ktou ‘food; meal’ 

So5.121 cooked papa; baba 

S05.122 raw katfas, katfes; mafofo ‘uncooked’; mababa ‘uncook- 
ed’; mapapa ‘uncooked (raw, e.g; carrots which can 
be eaten raw)’ 

So5.123 ripe pakits; fofo 

So5.124 unripe tsispru 

So5.125 rotten tsis; namnam (ktou) ‘stale (food, rotten as well as 
non-rotten)' 

So5.130 to drink tunmu ‘to drink; to smoke’ 

So5.140 to be hungry onnu 

So05.141 the famine (an)ka:lan 

So5.150 to be thirsty tiskarmu 

So5.160 to suck [ubmu; tabmu ‘to suck (mother's milk) 

So5.180 to chew bragmu 

So05.181 to swallow mjunmu 

So5.190 to choke sakubfimu; sa:lubfimu 

So05.210 to cook pannu; khou lannu; bannu (INTR) ‘to get cooked’ 

Sos.220 to boil kvasmu; k^vatfimu (INTR) 

So5.230 to roast or fry pogmu ‘to roast’; dammu ‘to roast (wheat, oats)’; 


buldja:mu ‘to deep-fry’; polfennu ‘to turn over egg 
(in the frying pan)’ 
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So5.240 to bake sitja:mu ‘to bake, flip over and roast pancake’ 

So05.250 the oven melin; p*a:lin ‘oven; fireplace’ 

So5.260 the pot patila; banes; dig ‘pot with narrow neck’; banin 
‘kitchen utensils (e.g., pots, cups)’ 

So5.270 the kettle ketali 

So5.280 the pan bogunts 

So5.320 the plate t^a:[; palet; prat; k'on; nan ‘a kind of bronze plate’; 
tenle t^a:l ‘flat plate’; duga t^a:l ‘deep plate’ 

So5.330 the bowl qunatts; bafits ‘brass bowl’ 

So5.340 the jug/pitcher suraji(ts) 

S05.350 the cup bafits ‘brass cup with a foot’ 

Sos.370 the spoon kent 

So5.380 the knife(1) tsaku ‘knife (instrument to cut e.g., vegetables)’; 
gumts ‘knife (occurs only in folktales)’ 

So5.390 the fork tsuka ‘the fork (a fork-like cooking utensil to take 
out fried bread from hot oil)’ 

So05.391 the tongs Jonefan; tsimfo ‘tongs (cooking utensil)’ 

So5.420 the breakfast Yajudo 

So5.430 the lunch fil 

So5.440 the dinner ra:tin k^ou 

So5.460 to peel ts"injasmu 

Sos.470 to sieve orto strain #alja:mu ‘to strain; to sieve (e.g. flour)’; tf'armu ‘to 
strain; to sieve (milk, tea, puri from oil, chum but- 
ter)' 

So5.480 to scrape k^julmu (TR); gjulmu (INTR), gjulfimu (MDL) 

So5.490 to stir or to mix kəsmu 

So5.510 the bread hod ‘barley bread’; tsapfi ‘chapati’; rof ‘chapati’; pol 
‘puri’; t^ispol ‘fried bread made of watery dough’ 

So5.530 the dough tsisan pintu 

So5.540 to knead tremu 

So5.550 the flour tsisan; meda; pithas; ga:fa:ņ ‘buckwheat flour’; 
konika:ņ ‘wheat flour’; ts’alija pithas ‘corn flour’; jud 
‘roasted barley flour’ 

S05.560 to crush or to grind rabmu ‘to crush edibles in mortar’; junnu ‘to grind 
cereal to flour’; p^ramu ‘to crush (potatoes)' 

S05.570 the mill karktana: 

So5.580 the mortar(1) kanin; hasgofan 
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So5.590 the pestle muslan 

So5.610 the meat Ja ‘meat; flesh’ 

So5.630 the sausage g^ima: 

So5.640 the soup tf"ob ‘meat soup’ 

So5.650 the vegetables kan; ba:dzi ‘cooked vegetable’ 

So5.660 the bean Jimin 

So5.700 the potato halgan 

So5.710 the fruit p^olay; p*rut 

So5.712 the bunch tfrontan 

So5.760 the grape angu:r (cultivated); da:k^ar (wild indigenous) 

So5.790  theoil telan 

So5.791 the grease or fat tshos 

So5.810 the salt tsa 

So5.821 the chili pepper pipli 

So5.840 the honey vas 

So5.850 the sugar tsini; ktand 

So5.860 the milk kiran 

So05.870 to milk (K^irag) tsurmu 

So5.880 the cheese kokpol (a traditional food item which has a similar 
preparation method as cheese); panir 

So5.890 the butter mak*an; gi ‘ghee (clarified butter)’; mar ‘butter; 
ghee’ 

So5.910 the mead vas pha:sur ‘fermented honey drink’ 

So5.940 the fermented drink rak ‘a local alcoholic beverage’; p^a:sur, ti p^a:sur 
‘a local alcoholic beverage’; darle ‘a local alcoholic 
beverage’; bijar ‘beer (modern)’ 

So5.970 the egg anda; li:t; faran 

S05.971 the yolk golduy 

S05.99906 the biscuit biskut 

So5.99908 the cabbage (band)gobi 

S05.99910 the cream pon 

S05.99922 the vinegar sirka 

So6.110 to puton ligmu (TR) ‘to put on (clothes, jewelry)’; likfimu 


(MDL) ‘to put on (clothes, jewelry)’; lantfimu (MDL) 
‘to put on (clothes, jewelry)’; ga:dzimu, ga:tfimu 
(MDL) ‘to put on clothes, also in group’ 
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$06.120 the clothing or gasa: (PL) 

clothes 

So6.130 the tailor suji ‘tailor making traditional coat and cap (also a 
subcategory of the [A Chamang group)’ 

So6.210 the cloth gas; kap*ra: ‘cloth, fabric’; tfudz ‘kitchen cloth’ 

So6.220 the wool tsam 

S06.240 the cotton suit 

S06.250 the silk silk 

So6.270 the felt p'ogdori ‘wool felt’ 

S06.280 the fur pu: ‘body hair; fur’ 

So6.290 the leather tsamra; ponan ‘skin; hide; leather (of cows, oxen, 
buffaloes etc.)' 

$06.310 to spin pannu ‘to spin wool’ 

S06.320 the spindle pant 

$06.330 to weave tagmu ‘to weave; to knit' 

So6.340 theloom cag 

S06.350 to sew ponnu ‘to sew (with a sewing machine)’ 

So6.360 the needle(1) kepts; keb ‘needle; awl’; sua ‘large needle; injection 
needle’ 

So6.370 the awl karkeb; keb ‘needle; awl’ 

So6.380 the thread rid 

S06.390 to dye rangjaimu 

So06.410 the cloak tf^(r)yuba 

So6.420 the (womans) dress gasaz; ts"esmju gas 

S06.430 the coat ko:t; tsamuko:[ ‘men’s traditional long (woolen) 
coat’; tf'uba ‘long woollen cloak/coat worn by 
bridegroom’; ffo:li ‘traditional (green) women's 
jacket’ 

S06.440 the shirt kurta (traditional); kamidz (modern) 

So6.450 the collar bran 

So6.480 the trousers sut^on ‘traditional men's woolen trousers’; pent 
(modern) 

So6.490 the sock or stocking gusab; bagsab ‘woolen socks or shoes which cover 
feet, but not ankles, worn indoors’ 

So6.510 the shoe pon 

So6.520 the boot gambu:t 
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So6.540 the shoemaker mutsi: ‘cobbler’; tfama:res; tíamar ‘male member of 
a particular community' 

So6.550 the hat or cap top ‘hat, cap, helmet’; ("epar ‘traditional cap’; 
pett*epan ‘black cap worn by bride’; pa:guri ‘turban’; 
pa:g ‘turban worn by bridegroom’ 

So6.570 the belt gatfhiy, gatfhan ‘traditional woven belt worn by 
women’; dori ‘belt; rope’ 

So6.580 the glove gud bangusab; gusab 

So6.610 the pocket khisog 

So6.620 the button bo[on 

S06.630 the pin kobdza (traditional pin worn by women) 

So6.710 the ornament or taman 

adornment 

S06.720 the jewel d;varat 

S06.730 the ring mundi 

So6.740 the bracelet patan ‘traditional broad gold bracelet’; fo:ru ‘tradi- 
tional broad silver bracelet’ 

So6.750 the necklace tramol ‘traditional necklace’; tsandraharr ‘tradi- 
tional necklace’; ma:lay, ma:lin ‘necklace, garland of 
dried fruit’; uzma:lar ‘necklace, garland of flowers’ 

So6.760 the bead profoll 'a kind of bead (red and large)' 

$06.770 the earring ka:n[^e ‘traditional earring’ 

So6.810 the handkerchief or safi 

rag 

So6.820 the towel tolija 

So6.910 the comb kottan; kuf; for ‘wool carding tool’ 

So6.920 the brush bruf 

So6.921 the plait/ kjar:fid kra: 'plaited/braided hair’ 

braid 

S06.930 the razor k^urts large knife; large razor’ 

So6.940 the ointment Jelfimag kri:m 

So6.950 the soap samon 

So6.960 the mirror arfuk; siso:, fifa: ‘mirror; glass’ 


S06.99901 the bag 


S06.99907 the sandal 


$06.99911 to wear 


t^ela:; dzola:; beg; khul ‘leather bag for storing food 
items’; bofua ‘purse’ 

sendal 

ga:d;imu ‘to put on (clothes)’ 
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So7.110 to live nimu; nafimu ‘to sit; to stay; to rest’ 

So7.120 the house kim ‘house, home’; arsisi kim ‘modern house, built 
with bricks and cement’; gora ‘stone house’ 

So7.130 the hut dog ‘small house’; fennay ‘small house in mountain 
or fields’ 

So7.131  thegarden-house urtf” ‘separate storehouse traditionally used to store 
grains, alchohol, butter etc’ 

So7.140 the tent [ent ‘tent for ceremonies’; tombua ‘tarpaulin’ 

So7.150 theyardorcourt Khatap 

So7.160 the men’s house mjur kim; mikim 

So7.170  thecookhouse panf*an ‘room with stove in traditional house’; kufir 
‘outside kitchen for preparing large amount of food 
for celebrations etc’ 

So7.180 themeetinghouse dumsa kim; tso:rin ‘raised platform in the center of 
the temple complex for placing devta on, where 
people gather’ 

So7.210 the room panf*an ‘room with stove in traditional house; floor 
(in a traditional house); the main residential room 
in a house' 

So7.220 the door or gate dvaran; pitan ‘gate, door’; kajan ‘door with door- 
frame’ 

So07.230 the lock Jaman, fa:nin ‘traditional large iron lock on the 
main door’ 

So7.231  thelatchordoor- vanțřaņ 

bolt 

So7.240 the key talan(ts), ta:lits 

So7.250 the window bodin 

So7.260 the floor p^or ‘floor; ground’; pant“ay ‘floor (inside a tradi- 
tional house); room’ 

So7.270 the wall bitin 

So7.310 the fireplace melin; pali ‘oven, fireplace’ 

So07.320 the stove ge:s ‘modern (gas) stove’ 

So7.330 the chimney dusran 

So7.370 the ladder t^em(ts); ts"am ‘ladder; bridge’ 

So7.420 the bed palang ‘modern bed’; tsa:rpa;j ‘cot with wooden 


frame; matress part of a bed made of woven ropes’; 
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pof ‘bedding (traditionally people sleep on bedding 
on the floor)’ 

So7.421 the pillow kum 

So7.422 the blanket kambal; rud;ai; k^jar ‘blanket made of goat's hair’ 

So7.430 the chair k(“)ursi 

So7.440 the table mec 

So7.450 thelamportorch — befri ‘flashlight’; lalfen ‘kerosene lamp’; lomp ‘small 
kerosene lamp’; divay ‘earthen lamp’ 

So7.460 the candle mumbati 

So7.480 the trough k^o:lo; tsorin 

S07.510 the roof ts"aprar ‘A-shaped roof of a traditional house or a 
temple’; foll ‘flat stone roof’; lenfer ‘modern brick- 
tile roof’; malt*an ‘thatched roof’ 

S07.550 the beam ba:fan; dalda:ray ‘roof beam’ 

So7.560 the post or pole t^amgar, ‘pole (in traditional Kinnauri homes there 
used to be a pole adorned with decorative intricate 
carving in the middle of a house)’ 

Soz.570 the board rots 

So7.610 the mason mistri 

So7.620 the brick üt 

So7.630 the mortar(2) siment 

So7.6500 the camp tsat^ay 

So7.6700 totan tf^omu 

So7.99905 the mosquito net ^ matf"arda:ni 

So8.310 the farmer dzimda:r 

So8.120 the field rim; ropan ‘large farming field’; se:rin large farm- 
ing field’; pol ‘farm below village’; kanda ‘farm just 
below mountain top’; daberar ‘farm with many 
rocks/stones’; pafar ‘terraced farm’ 

$08.1210 the paddy dain 

S08.130 the garden bagitsa ‘garden; orchard’ 

S08.150 to cultivate pafmu ‘to sow; to cultivate’ 

So8.160 the fence ba:tan 

So8.170 the ditch k^a:run 

So8.210 to plough/plow halan hemu; stal hemu 

So8.212 the furrow sitan 

So8.220 to dig ko:rmu 
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So8.230 the spade p^orua ‘spade; hoe’ 

So8.240 the shovel biltsa ‘shovel with a wooden handle and aluminium 
base, used in farming’; korpanay ‘wooden shovel for 
snow shuffling’ 

So8.250 the hoe Jor; kudali; p*orua ‘spade; hoe’ 

S08.270 the rake forts 


So8.2800 the digging stick cdabal 
(=yamstick) 

So8.310  tosow pafmu ‘to sow; to cultivate’ 

So8.311 the seed poto; bijan; botan ‘soybean-like seed’; re:mo: ‘apricot 
seeds’; mog ‘bird seed’; pug ‘roasted seeds’ 

So8.320 to mow labmu 

So8.33o the sickle or scythe dit*ray 

S08.340 to thresh přammu ‘to thresh manually using a stick’; 
ts"atjazmu ‘to thresh manually while holding the 
sheaf in hand and beating it against a hard surface’ 

So8.350 — thethreshing-floor “olay 


So8.410 the harvest p^osol 

So8.420 the grain tfroa 

So8.430 the wheat dzod 

So8.440 the barley tag 

So8.470 the maize/corn ts“ali, ts"alija 

So8.480 the rice ral ‘modern rice (cooked or uncooked)’; koni ‘a local 
rice variety (cooked or uncooked)’ 

S08.510 the grass tfi 

So8.520 the hay k*olan; for; bratfi 

So8.530 the plant da:lan; ba:lan ‘seedling’ 

So8.531 to plant pafmu; [ugmu ‘to plant; to make stand’ 

So8.540 the root d;i:lan 

So8.550 the branch qalan, dalin; bar 

So8.560 the leaf pat^rag 

So8.570 the flower pul; u: 

So8.600 the tree bo:t'an 

S08.630 the birch Jag 

So8.640 the pine lim; kjalman “Deodar cedar’ 

So8.650 the fir pan 


So8.680 the tobacco toma:ku 
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So8.690 to smoke tunmu ‘to drink; to smoke’; sigrif turmu ‘to smoke a 
cigarette’ 

So8.691 the pipe nodi; fo[^es; hukka 

S08.720 the tree stump gonin ‘tree stump; tree trunk’; doya ‘tree stump; tree 
trunk’ 

So8.730 the tree trunk gonin ‘tree stump; tree trunk’; doya ‘tree stump; tree 
trunk’; bo:t*anu duza 

So8.740 the forked branch braga ‘forked tree branch; crossroads’ 

S08.750 the bark bod ‘(human) skin; bark; peel’; pad ‘bark of the 
Himalayan birch’ 

So8.760 the sap tfriti 

So8.820 the coconut gori 

So8.840 the banana kela 

So8.931 the pumpkin or re[^o ‘pumpkin with hard peel, inedible’; kondu 

squash ‘pumpkin with soft peel, edible’; kaddu ‘pumpkin’ 

So8.940 the bamboo bás 

So8.941 the sugar cane ganna 

So8.960 the fish poison malf'esu bifan 

So8.980 the mushroom d;anmuts 

So8.9930 the needle(z) [on 

So8.9960 the cone toplo; p^rus; ["a:jga:le 

So8.99901 the almond badam 

S08.99905 the apple sjo, seo (modern); pal (indigenous, traditional) 

So8.99910 the carrot ga:d;ar 

S08.99911 the cashew kadu 

S08.99918 the dung molar 

S08.99930 the mango am 

S08.99935 the onion pja:dz 

S08.99936 the orange sontra 

S08.99937 the pea mafar 

S08.99938 the pear naspoti 

S08.99941 the plum lutsa ‘wild plum’ 

S08.99952 the turnip Jakar 

S08.99961 to pick tomu 

So8.oo962 to raise or grow jogmu (TR) (animals, humans); pa:ljazmu (TR) (ani- 


mate); podja:mu (TR) (inanimate) 
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Sog.110 todo lannu ‘to do; to make’ 

Sog.1110 to make lannu ‘to do; to make’; tuja:mu ‘to prepare; to make 
ready (with 3 person object)’; tuja:fimu (MDL) ‘to 
get oneself prepared’ 

Sog.120 the work kaman; nukuri ‘service; job’ 

Sog.140 to bend khopmu (TR); k"onfimu (MDL) ‘to bend; to bow 
slightly (e.g., for greeting)' 

Sog.150 to fold kulugmu 

Sog.160  totie ts"unnu 

Sog.161 to untie ttormu 

Sog.180 the chain Janlin 

Sog.190 therope baf; dori; fak*ro; tf^o:nlir ‘clothesline’ 

Sog.192 the knot gan[^an 

Sog.210  tostrikeorhitor ^ kulmu;p*ofno: rannu; tugmu 

beat 

Sog.220 tocut katja:mu; malmu; p^ralmu ‘to cut down’; p^olmu ‘to 
cut/chop wood’ 

Sog.222 to chop kufkufan fennu; p*olmu ‘to cut/chop wood’ 

Sog.223 to stab lf^uris rannu 

Sog.230 the knife(2) tsaku 

Sog.240 the scissors or katu ‘modern scissors’; if'ampa ‘traditional scissors’ 

shears 

Sog.250 the axe/ax lasta; ostorsostor ‘battle axe’ 

Sog.251 the adze basin 

Sog.260 to break [ogmu (TR); Bagmu (INTR); [agfíimu (MDL); bafmu 
(INTR) 

Sog.261 broken d;agd;ag 

Sog.270 to split p'armu ‘to split; to tear’ 

Sog.280 to tear p'armu ‘to split; to tear’; tsermu ‘to tear; to cut with 
knife/scissors' 

Sog.290 toskin k’o:mu ‘to remove skin, bark, etc 

Sog.310 to rub bafrja:mu (S), butrja:mu (B) (TR); batrja:fimu (S), 
bufrja:fimu (B) (MDL) 

Sog.3110 to wipe ku[jazmu (TR); kufja:fimu (MDL) 

Sog.320 to stretch tsonnu (TR); tsonfimu (MDL) ‘to stretch (oneself); to 


yawn by stretching (one’s arms)’ 
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Sog.330 to pull qabmu (TR); dabfimu (MDL) 

Sog.340 to spread out pramu (TR) (cereals etc); bramu (INTR); prafimu 
(MDL); sunnu (TR) (batter) 

So9.341 to hang up d;on[ar Jennu 

Sog.342 to press dobja:mu; let*ja:mu ‘to press edibles or cow dung’; 
set*ja:mu ‘to press to straighten something’ 

So9.343 to squeeze [rumu (TR); frut*ja:mu (TR) 

$09.350 to pour osmu 

Sog.360 to wash Yimu (TR) (non-living objects); ffifimu (MDL); 
d;ifimu (MDL) ‘to wash one's hands’ 

Sog.370 to sweep kutfan lannu ‘to sweep with a broom’; foja:mu ‘to 
sweep/clean (in general)’ 

Sog.380 the broom kutfan; kutfots ‘small broom for clearing ash around 
traditional stove in the middle of living room’ 

Sog.422 the tool jod;an 

Sog.430 the carpenter ores ‘male member of the ores community (a social 
sub-group which traditionally were carpenters)’; 
oronig ‘female member of the ores community’ 

Sog.440 to build panmu 

Sog.460 to bore dvənnu; qogir lannu; dogin tonnu ‘to bore, to take 
out something’ 

Sog.461 to hollow out dogin kotja:mu ‘to cut a hole’; dogin tonnu ‘to bore; 
to take out something’ 

Sog.480 the saw ama 

Sog.490 the hammer hat^ora 

Sog.500 the nail kilan 

Sog.560 the glue tf^ iti 

Sog.600 the blacksmith doman ‘traditional blacksmith community’; domes 
‘male member of this community’ 

Sog.610 to forge gay fennu 

Sog.640 the gold dan 

Sog.650 the silver mul 

Sog.660 the copper troman 

Sog.670 the iron ron 

So9.680 the lead sikt 

Sog.69o the tin or tinplate tsadər 
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Sog.710 the potter k'amar 

Sog.720 to mould/mold k’onmu (TR); k"onfimu (MDL) 

Sog.730 the clay ma(:)ti land; soil; clay’ 

Sog.740 the glass Sifa; siso ‘glass; drinking glass; mirror’ 

Sog.750 to weave or tagmu ‘to weave’; kjarmu ‘to braid (someone's hair)’; 

plait/braid kjarfimu (MDL) ‘to braid (one’s own hair)’ 

Sog.760 the basket tokri; kofin ‘basket carried on the back’; fanger 
‘woven basket without handle or lid’; ts^afots ‘basket 
with handle’; danli large bamboo basket used for 
storing large quantities of cooked food at gatherings 
(not used these days)’ 

Sog.770 the mat k^jar ‘blanket made of goat's hair; mat (rough, to sit 
on)' 

Sog.790 the fan paņk*a 

Sog.810 to carve marap tonnu 

Sog.820 the sculptor kunda œantsja: ‘sculptor of clay statues’ 

Sog.830 the statue kunqa ‘(full-body) statue (of a god)’; murti 

Soo.84o the chisel tstenin 

Sog.880 the paint rang ‘paint, color’ 

Sog.890 to paint rapqja:mu; rangJennu; si: tonnu ‘to paint (a special 
kind of Buddhist painting on silk or cotton, created 
by lamas)’; emu ‘to write; to draw; to paint’ 

Sog.9ooo to draw water ti [imu 

Sog.9100 the peg k^unfi 

Sog.99915 the pencil pensil 

S09.99916 the rust k^oin 

S09.99917 the sack boran, bori 

Sog.99931 to dwell or stay nimu 

S09.99934 to prepare [ujazmu (TR); fuja:fimu (MDL) 

$09.99936 to smear Jelmu (TR); felfimu (MDL) 

Sog.99938 to support gudrannu (TR); gudranfimu (MDL) 

§10.110 to move sikja:mu (TR); sikja:fimu (MDL) ‘to get moved, 
shaken' 

$10.320  toturn Jurja:mu; k"ogmu ‘to turn; to bend; to mold’; 


poltja:fimu (MDL) ‘to turn around; to roll (PL) (col- 
lectively)’; polfja:mu ‘to flip over (e.g., chapati, 
quilt)’ 
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S10.130 to turn around polfennu (INTR) ‘to turn around, to return, to come 
back’; furja;fimu (MDL) ‘to circle back’; &^onfimu 
(MDL) ‘to get turned, bent, molded’ 

§10.140 to wrap mefnja:mu (TR); brinljazmu (TR); brinlja:fimu (MDL) 

$10.160 to drop t^annu; tfogmu; p*ralmu ‘to fell; to drop; to topple’; 
garmu (TR) ‘(unintentionally) to drop; to topple’ 

S10.170 to twist mekjamu (sth inanimate) (TR); mekjafimu (MDL) 

S10.210 to rise t^ofimu (MDL); donnu, dvannu ‘to come out (INTR), 
to rise (sun); dzarmu (sun, moon); sarfimu (MDL) 
(human); jantfimu ‘to wake up (MDLY 

S10.220 to raise or lift tomu; sarmu ‘to raise, to wake up (TRY 

S10.230 to fall bralmu; dannu 'to get dropped, by natural force"; 
t^afimu (MDL) 'to get dropped (on its own or unin- 
tentionally)' 

$10.240 to drip Yogmu (TR); Bogmu (INTR) 

S10.250 to throw paja:mu; p*ikja:mu ‘to throw out; to discard’; 
barfja:mu ‘to throw; to leave behind (a devta) and 
return to the village’; fof^jazmu ‘to throw; to leave 
(forever)' 

$10.252 to catch tsummu ‘to grasp, to catch’ 

S10.260 to shake curlja:mu (TR) (animate); tf"oklja:mu (TR) (liquid); 
f^onfimu (MDL) ‘to shake dust off clothes’ 

$10.320 to flow bojennu (INTR) ‘to blow; to flow’; boja:fimu (MDL) 
‘to blow; to float (PL) (collectively)' 

$10.330 tosink qubja:mu (TR); dubennu (INTR) 

$10.340 to float bojennu (INTR) 

S10.350 toswim trabfimu (MDL) 'to swim or to cross the river on a 
rope 

$10.352 to splash tshatja:mu 

$10.360 to sail tsalja:mu ‘to drive a vehicle, boat, etc.’ 

§10.370  tofly jabmu (TR) 

S10.380  toblow p*ulja:mu (TR) 

S10.410 to crawl qabfimu (MDL) 

S10.412 to kneel dolinmu ‘to kneel (in front of a god); to touch elders’ 
feet as a sign of respect’ 

$10.413 to crouch gvafimu (MDL); lary ts*erja:mu (TR) 
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$10.420 to slide or slip bretfimu 

$10.430  tojump gvafimu (MDL); gvamu (TR); lary ts*erja:mu (TR); 
(s)kvamu ‘to make jump’ (causative) 

$10.431 to kick lat^os rannu 

$10.440 to dance Ya:mu 

§10.450 to walk junnu (INTR); halennu (INTR) ‘to take a walk, to 
roam’; junnu fennu (TR); halja:mu (TR) ‘to walk, to 
roam’ 

$10.451  tolimp k^orennu ‘to limp; to snore’ 

$10.460 torun ["urennu (INTR); ["urja:zmu (TR) 

S10.470 togo bjomu (S), bimu (B) 

$10.471  togoup thug bjomu 

$10.472 to climb (tug) bjomu 

S10.473 togo down (jug) Babmu 

S10.474 togo out ba:rin donnu 

$10.480 to come bənnu 

S10.481 to come back polfennu (INTR); polfja:mu (TR) 

S10.490 to leave Jot*ja:mu ‘to throw; to leave (for ever)’; bərfja:mu ‘to 
throw; to leave behind (a devta) and return to the 
village’ 

S10.491 to disappear Jo bjomu 

S10.510  toflee bjomu ‘to leave; to go away; to run away’; fof*jaimu 
‘to throw; to leave (for ever)’ 

§10.520 to follow pumtf junnu 

$10.530 to pursue pitfha lannu; kherja:mu ‘to chase (TRY; k^abmu ‘to 
chase’ 

$10.550 to arrive pənnu ‘to arrive; to approach’ 

S10.560 to approach pənnu ‘to arrive; to approach’ 

S10.570 to enter komo bjomu; sanfimu (MDL) (forcefully, e.g., thief) 

$10.5800 to go or return polfete bjomu 

home 

S10.610 to carry t^omu; kjubmu ‘to carry on one's back’ 

$10.612 to carry in hand gudo t^omu 

$10.613 to carry on shoulder rane t^omu; bide thomu 

$10.614 to carry on head bale ttomu 

$10.615 to carry underthe — Kjar[^ar t*omu 


arm 
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S10.620 to bring karmu 

S10.630 to send Jennu 

$10.640 tolead daņnmu 

S10.650 to drive tsaljasmu 

S10.660 toride Jokfimu (MDL) 

S10.670 to push (s)tugmu ‘to push; to strike; to hit’; p'utugmu ‘push 
(to hurt the other person)’ 

S10.710 the road solok 

$10.720 the path om ‘mountain path’ 

$10.740 the bridge ts"am 

$10.750  thecartorwagon go[aga[i 

$10.760 the wheel paija 

S10.780 the yoke goldun 

S10.810 the ship panid;adz 

§10.830 the boat kifti 

S10.850 the oar Yappu 

S10.890 the anchor langar 

S10.910 the port bandarga 

S10.920 toland rebtfimu 

$10.99901 to accompany eke bjomu 

$10.99903 to carry on the back piffe t*omu 

$10.99904 to dip t(r)agmu 

§11.110 to have hatfimu ‘to have; to become’ 

§11.130 totake unnu ‘to take; to seize’ 

$11.140 to grasp tsummu 

$11.5460 toget t^obmu (TR); porennu (INTR) ‘to get; to find’ 

S11170 to keep ta:mu ‘to keep; to put’ 

§11.180 the thing bastun; tsi:dz 

§11.210 to give rannu (NON-1/20), kemu (1/20) 

$11.220 to give back pol[ja:fja: rannu 

$11.240 to preserve mapipi ta:mu 

$11.250 to rescue botsjasmu 

$11.270 to destroy tstaka lannu 

$11.280 to injure akha bjomu 

$11.2900 to damage nuksa:n lannu 

§11.310 tolookfor potfimu 
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§11.320 to find porennu (INTR); paja:mu (TR) 

$11.330 to lose püfimu (MDL) 

$11.340 tolet go ts"erjasmu 

$11.450 the money Jugu 

S11.440 the coin pesats 

$11.510 rich soukar 

$11.520 poor qa:ldis; bitfa:res, bitfa:rikas ‘helpless, poor’; ala:tsar 
‘poor (man)' 

§11.530 the beggar untsja: 

$11.540 stingy brait 

§11.620 to borrow rin rannu 

§11.630  toowe rin hatfimu 

$11.60 the debt rin 

S11.650 topay Jugu rannu 

$11.690 the tax teks; kar, kər 

S11.780 the wages pəgar 

S11.790 to earn kamaj lannu; kəmaja:mu 

§11.810 to buy dzogmu 

$11.820 to sell rennu 


$11.880  totradeorbarter bjepar lannu 


$11.80 the merchant dukanda:r; bepari 

$11.850 the market badza:r 

$11.860 the shop/store ha:ti; duka:n 

S11.870 the price molar; kimot 

$11.880 expensive me(h)enga, méga; tion molar 

$11.890 cheap sostas, sosta 

S11.910 to share kagmu ‘to distribute’; kagtfimu (MDL) ‘to distribute’ 
S11.920 to weigh toljasmu 

$11.99904 the property maja; gorbon; mail 

$11.99907 to receive porennu (INTR) 'to receive; to find' 
$12.0100 after um; nipi 

$12.0110 behind Jumsko; pums; piffin 

$12.0120 in dor ‘in; near’; komo ‘inside’ 

$12.0130 at t^ug ‘at; up; above’; den ‘on; above; over’ 


$12.0200 beside dan ‘near; beside; next’ 
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§12.0300 down jotfrir ‘below’, jetan ‘under; inside; down’; jug 
‘down; below’ 

$12.0400 before oms 

$12.0410 in front of omsko 

$12.0500 inside komo 

$12.0600 outside ba:ran; ba:rin (B); be:rin (S) 

$12.0700 under Jjet*an ‘under; inside; down’ 

$12.0800 up t^ug ‘at; up; above’; den ‘on; above; over’ 

§12.0810 above den ‘on; above; over’ 

S12.110 the place dza:ga 

§12.120 — toput ta:mu ‘to keep; to put’ 

§12.130 tosit tofimu (MDL) ‘sit’; nafimu ‘to sit; to stay; to rest’ 

S12.140 to lie down dinnu 

§12.150 to stand qen nimu 

$12.360 to remain daktfimu 

S12.170 the remains daktfifid 

§12.210 to gather mefja:mu (TR); mefja:fimu (MDL); dzabmu (TR) 
(small-size objects) 

$12.212 to pick up t^omu 

$12.213 to pile up deri fennu 

$12.220  tojoin figmu 

§12.230 to separate k*etsi lannu (TR); tomu ‘to take apart a man-made 
object’ 

§12.232 to divide kamu (TR) ‘to distribute’; kagmu (TR) ‘to distribute’ 

$12.240 to open tonmu (TR) 

$12.250 to shut pinnu (TR); pifimu (MDL); binnu (INTR) 

S12.260 to cover přogmu (TR) (animate objects); lubmu (TR) 
(inanimate objects, e.g., large pots, but not 
grass); gorja:mu (TR) (inanimate objects such as 
grass)' 

S$12.270 to hide manmu 

$12.310 high rank ‘high, tall (human, animate, inanimate)’ 

$12.320 low melk 

$12.330 the top ball ‘head; top’ 

$12.340 the bottom tol; tha:san 

$12.350 the end(1) do numsko ‘last; end (spatial)' 
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$12.353 the edge dar 

$12.360 the side paf 

$12.370 the middle madan 

S12.410  right(1) dsakhan ‘right; south’ 

$12.420 left k*odgan ‘left; north’ 

$12.430 near dor; day ‘nearby (visible); beside’; nerar ‘near, close’ 

$12.440 far varko 

$12.450 the east dzarko 

$12.460 the west redko 

$12.470 the north k^odsar) ‘left; north’ 

$12.480 the south dzak^ay ‘right; south’ 

$12.530 to grow pa:lennu (INTR) 

$12.540 to measure pagmu (edible objects); rinnu (non-edibles); 
napja:mu (non-edibles) 

§12.550 big teg 

$12.560 small gato(ts) (S); digits (B) ‘small; young’ 

$12.580 tall la:mes ‘long; tall’; rank ‘high; tall (human, animate, 
inanimate)’ 

$12.590 short tfrotats (human) 

$12.610 wide k^ulas ‘wide; open (e.g., landscape or a large house 
with more open space)’; Auntf ‘wide (inanimate 
objects, e.g., clothes, facial features, road)’ 

$12.620 narrow gates 

$12.630 thick mo["es ‘thick; fat (e.g., dog, tree, man)’; bak^les (non- 
human) 

$12.650 thin bagits; nakits (e.g., tree, man, child but not domestic 
animals) 

$12.670 deep duges (e.g., river, well); duga (e.g., plate) 

§12.710 flat soman; podres; maffi:ts ‘smooth; flat (cloth); pen- 
tenle (e.g., plate) 

$12.730 straight soldes ‘straight; simple-natured (person) soldi 
'straight; humble; non-crooked (person)' 

$12.740 crooked konta (M), konti (F) ‘crooked; humpbacked' 

$12.760 the corner dar 

S12.780 the square padzor( ja:) 

§12.810 round ba:tles (inanimate objects); gola ‘round; circle’ 
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$12.820 the circle gola ‘round; circle’; golin ‘hoe balls’ 

$12.830 the ball gidu; pintu 

$12.840 the line len; rek^ (only in Hindu mythological narratives) 

$12.850 the hole dogin; cabra: 

$12.920 similar ibrobar (in personality); iruan (in appearance) 

S12.930 to change kvalmu 

$13.0100 one id; ek 

$13.0200 two nif 

$13.0300 three Jum, sum 

$13.0400 four pa 

$13.0500 five na 

$13.0600 six (ug 

$13.0700 seven (tif 

$13.0800 eight re 

S13.0900 nine (s)gui; id mats se 

$13.100 ten se: 

§13.101 eleven sigid 

§13.102 twelve sonif 

$13.103 fifteen sona 

$13.4304 twenty nica 

S1ı3.105 a hundred ra: 

$13.06 athousand hadza:r 

$13.107 to count narmu 

$13.340 all tseik ‘all; whole’; salam ‘all; whole (objects)’; pura 
‘whole (e.g., city, village, country)’; gui ‘all; whole 
(duration Y; sares ‘all; whole’ 

§13.150 many banbant; kus ‘much, many (countable objects)'; val 
‘much, many (non-countable objects)’; botabot (this 
is used only in connection with beating or fighting 
with solid round objects) 

§13.160 more tjor (non-countable objects); bodi (countable 
objects) 

S1ı3.170 few san; sants 

$13.180 enough kjalek*a 

S13.181 some fad ‘what; some’; domri; san; sants 

§13.190 the crowd dzomgo[ 
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§13.210 full bangi 

$13.220 empty Jagi 

S13.230 the part hisa 

$13.2310 the piece khanants 

$13.240 the half khaman (non-liquids); a:dan (liquids) 

$13.330 only eko 

$13.3310 alone ertshi 

$13.340 first dzo oms; pele 

$13.350 last dzo pums 

S13.360 second dzo omskotf nums 

S13.370 the pair ori 

$13.380  twice/two times nif berar ‘two times’; dugna ‘twice’ 

$13.420 third Jumu densja:; fum ba:g; fum hisa: ‘one third’ 

$13.440 three times Jum beran 

$13.99901 alittle t^ora; sa:nts 

$13.99903 each or every rere 

$13.99905 the yard gad 

$13.99906 thirty nidzo se 

$13.99907 to fill banmu (INTR); paymu (TR) 

$13.99908 to substitute bodlja:mu 

S14.110 the time t*onan; la:mdes ‘duration, time period’; ran ‘times’ 
(e.g., pa ran ‘four times)’ 

S14.120 the age umor (human); adsokha; ts^e (in buddhism) 

S14.130 new lug ‘young; new’ 

$14.440 young ug ‘young; new’; gafots ‘young; small’; dzigits 
‘young; small’; dek^or (human); dzuan (M) (human); 
konsar ‘young(er) in kinship relation’ 

§14.150 old ujk (non-human); sjano (human); jande(ts) (ani- 
mate F) 

$14.170 late k^rak^ra 

$14.180 now hun 

$14.190 immediately hunei 

S$14.210 fast hasal ‘soon; fast (speed)’; dele ‘quickly’; p*atak 
‘quickly’ 

$14.220 slow mesan; sulus 

$14.230 to hurry Jumu (INTR) 
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$14.240  tobelate k^ramu 
§14.250 to begin dufimu (MDL) 
S14.2510 the beginning Juru; dzode beran 
S14.270 to finish (funmu) tshekja:mu (TR); purja:mu (TR) ‘to finish; to 
complete’; funmu (INTR) 
$14.280 to cease rokja:mu (TR) ‘to stop; to cease’; rukennu (INTR) ‘to 
stop; to cease’; rokja:fimu (MDL) ‘to stop; to cease’ 
§14.310 always dja:ro ‘always; every day, daily’ 
$14.320 often ipaipa 
$14.330 sometimes ipa; isan 
$14.331 soon hasal ‘soon; fast (speed)' 
$14.332 fora long time kusistan 
$14.340 never terani 
$14.350 again he; dema (S), tema (B) ‘then; again’ 
S14.410 theday(1) mja; laje, le 
$14.4110 the day(2) dja:r; djusan; t"a:ro 
$14.420 the night ra:tin 
S14.430 the dawn somsi 
$14.440 the morning som 
$14.450 the midday madan laje, madan le 
$14.451 the afternoon pum laje, num le 
S14.460 the evening Jupa; fupelan 
S14.470 today toro 
S14.480 tomorrow na:b 
$14.481 the day after tomor- romi 
row 
$14.490 yesterday me: 
$14.491 the day before yes- ri: 
terday 
S14.510 the hour ganta 
S14.530 the clock gərçi gari: 
S14.610 the week hapta 
$14.620 Sunday tva:r, tva:ran 
S14.630 Monday sudran 
S14.640 Tuesday mangla:ran 
S14.650 Wednesday buda:ran 
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$14.660 Thursday brespot 

S14.670 Friday Jukaraņ 

S14.680 Saturday Jonferes 

S14.710 the month gol 

S14.730 the year bofan 

$14.740 the winter gun 

$14.750 — thespring(2) renam 

$14.760 the summer fol 

$14.770 the autumn/fall ts"armi 

$14.780 the season mosam; kalan 

$14.99902 long ago omi 

$14.99903 New Year sadzol04 

$15.210 — tosmell(1) ba:sennu (INTR) (one entity); ba:sja:fimu (MDL) 
(collectively); tamfimu (MDL); basennu (INTR) 

$15.212 to sniff ba:sja:mu (TR); (ba:s) tammu (TR) 

S15.250 fragrant bas 

$15.260 stinking ganam 

S15.350 sweet thig; em 

$15.360 salty ts"akore; surk ‘salty; sour’ 

$15.370 bitter ka:g 

$15.380 sour surk ‘salty; sour’ 

$15.390 brackish ts"ati 

$15.410 tohear thasmu 

$15.420 to listen rontfimu 

$15.440  thesoundornoise (s)kad 

S$15.450 loud dzores 

$15.460 quiet tsu[kar) 

$15.510 — tosee khjamu (S), ktima (B) 

$15.520 — tolook tanmu ‘to observe’ 

$15.550  toshow dzanmu 

$15.560  toshine dalmalennu (INTR); dzakmakennu (INTR) 

§15.570 bright dalamala 

$15.610  thecolour/color rang 'paint; color' 


104 The name of a festival which marks the beginning of a new year. 
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$15.620  light(2) ts^ag; tshatk 

$15.650 dark ajá:rar; tur 

$15.640 white tog 

$15.650 black rok 

$15.660 red vig 

$15.670 blue asmani; ra:g ‘blue; green’ 

$15.680 green ra:g ‘blue; green’ 

$15.690 yellow pig ‘yellow’; pigulgulo ‘orange’ 

S1ı5.710 to touch ['oymu 

§15.712  topinch Yiidus rannu 

$15.720 to feel demu ‘touch; feel’; tsalmu 

$15.740 hard tal ‘hard (objects)’; talkafal ‘very hard (objects)' 

815.750 soft koles; sapsapo; this ‘soft; loose (e.g., knot)’ 

$15.760 | rough(1) k^afe 

$15.770 smooth maftits 

$15.780 sharp daradara, tsaratsarai 

$15.790 blunt botfag; th'untsu 

$15.810 heavy garkas; lig 

$15.820  light(1) lamgits 

$15.80 wet Yits; pint 

$15.80 dry ts"arts (e.g., plant leaves, stems); k^ufk (inanimate 
objects) 

$15.850 hot bok 

§15.851 warm d;ogits; &(r)ank ‘very warm (weather)’ 

$15.860 cold lis(k) 

$15.870 clean sap"; tsokhes; fufes, fufkes ‘clean (human) nira:nes 
‘clean; pure (liquids)’ 

$15.880 dirty kri: ‘dirty (internally generated dirt in humans)’; vaf 
‘dirty, impure’; ma:ri ‘filthy (human)' 

$15.890 wrinkled dzut^rup[is ‘wrinkled (men, women)’ 

$15.99901 brown buro 

$15.99902 grey ['(r)ora:g 

$15.99903 orange pigulgulo 

$15.99904 pink gula:bi ‘pink; violet 

$15.99906 violet gula:bi ‘pink; violet’ 

§16.110 the soul or spirit diva 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri 
§16.150 surprised or aston- bifaran 
ished 
S16.180 the good luck dam kismot 
S16.190 the bad luck mari kismot 
$16.230 happy k^usi, khufi 
$16.250 . tolaugh vannu 
$16.260 to play jotfimu; badgja:mu (TR); badzennu (INTR) 
$16.270  tolove benna) lannu; bennja:mu 
816.290 to kiss p^apu rannu 
$16.3000 to embrace kakts tsummu 
§16.310 the pain akha (physical); pira (mental) 
S16.320 the grief duk^ar ‘disease; grief’ 
$16.340 to regret or be sorry golti monja:mu 
$16.350 the pity pa:pu; pa:pan 
$16.370  tocry krabmu 
$16.380 the tear misti 
§16.390 to groan d;igennu 
$16.410 to hate migo bon tsalmu 
$16.420 the anger rofan 
$16.440 the envy orjealousy mitf^ar 
$16.450 the shame sorom; pətsit 
S16.480 proud Jan 
$16.510 to dare himmot lannu 
S16.520 brave ro[^as; ba:dur 
$16.530 the fear bjan, bianmag 
$16.540 the danger katarnak 
$16.620 to want gja:mu 
$16.622 to choose k^jalmu 
S16.630 tohope tsalmu 
$16.660 true sotskolan 
§16.670 tolie(2) alkolay ba:tennu 
$16.690 to forgive ma:p^ lannu 
$16.710 good dam 
$16.720 bad mari ‘bad, filthy (human)’; narak ‘bad; sorrow; hell; 
evil’; pa:pan ‘evil (NY 
$16.730  right(2) diman 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri 

$16.740 wrong vaman 

S16.760 the fault golti 

$16.770 the mistake golti 

$16.780 the blame bodi 

$16.790 the praise Janaran 

$16.810 beautiful Jaro (M), fare (F) 

$16.820 ugly mayjare (F) 

§16.830 greedy laltsi 

$16.840 clever tsalak; tfust 

$16.99903 thank you! ho:lase 

$16.99914 wild bonsak ‘wild entities (animal, plant) (N)' 

S17110 the mind dima:k 

§17.130  tothink(1) suntsennu (INTR); tsalmu 'to think; to feel' 

§17.140  tothink(2) suntsja:mu (TR) 

S17150 to believe did;ennu 

$17.160 to understand somdzennu (INTR); gomu (INTR); somdzja:mu (TR) 
'to understand; to explain' 

Sı7.170  toknow nemu 

S17.3171 to guess t^og lannu 

Sı7.172 toimitate nokol lannu 

Sı7.180 toseem tsalmu ‘to think; to feel 

Sı7.190 theidea suntso 

$17.210 wise okolsja: ‘wise (NY 

$17.220 stupid muruk ‘foolish’; pagal ‘mad; idiot 

§17.230 mad bo:la: ‘mad (person Y; pagal ‘mad; idiot’ 

$17.240 to learn hufimu (MDL) ‘to learn; to read’ 

S17.242 to study bəntsja:mu 

$17.250 to teach hunnu 

$17.260 the pupil hufid tf^an 

$17.270 the teacher majtor 

$17.280 the school sakul 

§17.310 to remember jad lannu (voL); kolar lannu (VOL); kolar bənnu 
(NVOL); ja:d bənnu (NVOL) 

$17.320 to forget bofimu (MDL) 

$17.360 secret gupti 

$17.380 to explain hagom fennu 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

S17.420 the cause lfobas 

S17.430 the doubt Jok; bem 

S17.440 to suspect Jok lannu 

S17.441 to betray dok^a rannu; gjab rannu; kjab rannu 

S17.450 the need or neces- gjaməg 

sity 

S17.470 difficult kotsan; mufkil 

$17.480  totry kofif lannu 

$17.490 the manner tims 

$17.510 and ran; aj 

$17.520 because yu lonna 

817.540 or kve, kue 

$17.550 yes a 

$17.560 no mani; nei; ma:ts 

S17.610 how? hales; hala 

$17.630 how much? te; tetra; teta ‘how many, how much’; 

$17.640 what? {fad ‘what; some’ 

$17.650 when? teran 

$17.660 where? ham 

$17.670 which? hat; hatsja: 

$17.680 who? hat 

$17.690 why? Yu, thu 

S17.99903 the same iruan ‘same; similar; identical’ 

§18.110 the voice (s)kad; avadz 

$18.120 tosing githa: lannu 

§18.130 to shout [ok"ennu (INTR) ‘to shout; to shriek; to call out 
loud’; fok’ja:mu (TR) ‘to shout; to shriek; to call out 
loud’ 

§18.150 to whisper khuf pufja:mu (TR); futputjaimu (TR) 

§18.160 to mumble gud; budennu 

§18.170 to whistle  foigja:mu 

§18.180 toshriek tokhennu (INTR) ‘to shout; to shriek; to call out 
loud’; #oktja:mu (TR) ‘to shout; to shriek; to call out 
loud' 

§18.190 tohowl ha:pe &igjafimu (MDL) 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

$18.210 to speak or talk lonnu (NON-1/20) ‘to tell; to speak; to talk’, rinmu 
(B), ranmu (S) (1/20) ‘to tell; to speak; to talk’ 

$18.211 to stutter orstam-  p^app^apennu 

mer 

S18.220 to say ba:tja:mu (TR); ba:tennu (INTR) 

$18.221 to tell ba:tja:mu (TR); ba:tennu (INTR); lonnu (NON-1/20) 
‘to tell; to speak, to talk’, rinmu (B), ranmu (S) (1/20) 
‘to tell; to speak; to talk’ 

§18.222 the speech bafon; ba:t, ba:tan, ba:tin; gala 

S18.230 to be silent tsurkar nimu (S), tsufkar nimu (B) 

$18.240 the language boli; b(^)a:fa; (s)kad 

$18.260 the word Yu 

$18.280 the name na:man 

$18.310  toask(1) imu; unnu ‘to take; to ask for’ 

$18.320 to answer dzabab rannu 

$18.330  toadmit há k^urmu 

$18.340 to deny hurfimu (MDL) 

S18.350 toask(2) unnu ‘to take; to ask for’ 

S18.360 to promise dorom rannu; ren rannu 

S18.370 to refuse mana lannu 

S18.380 to forbid malannu 

S18.390 to scold dopkja:mu; galja: rannu ‘to abuse’ 

$18.410 tocall(1) tok*ja:mu; arja:mu ‘to call; to invite’ 

§18.440 to threaten pjaymu 

§18.450 to boast Jana rennu 

§18.510 to write Yemu ‘to write; to draw’ 

$18.520 to read hufimu (MDL) 

§18.560 the paper kagli 

S18.570 the pen pen; kolom 

S18.610 the book katab; kot^i ‘Buddhist scriptures’ 

S18.670 the poet kavita tfetsja: (M), kavita tfetse: (F) 

$18.710 the flute banfuri; murli; ba:faņ 

S18.720 the drum qol ‘drum with a leather membrane on both ends’ 

$18.730 the horn or trumpet ransin ‘trumpet’ 

$18.740 the rattle tfuntftun 

Sı9.110 the country defan; muluk ‘country; village’ 
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(cont.) 


Id Gloss Kinnauri 


Sig.120 the native country  dzonom tanan 


$19.50 the town Jer 

Sig.160 the village gra:man; nogrin; muluk ‘country; village’ 

S19.170 the boundary siman; bana 

$19.210 the people lokas; pakres 

$19.230 the clan gor 

S19.240 the chieftain gobats; karda:r 

S19.250 the walking stick tftumma: 

S19.310 torule or govern raid lannu 

S19.320 the king ra:dja 

$19.330 the queen raini 

S19.360 the noble damgoru (dam-gor-u [good-clan-Poss]) 

$19.370 the citizen muluku mi; pordza 

S19.410 the master malik 

$19.420 the slave lantsja: (M) ‘slave; worker’; dasi (F); ts^okri (F) ‘slave 
at king’s service’ 

S19.430 the servant tftunpa(F); lantsja: (M) ‘slave; worker’; nukur (M, F) 

S19.440 the freeman a:dzat mi 

S19.4450 to liberate a:dzat lannu 

$19.450 to command or hukum lannu 

order 

$19.460 to obey hukum monja:mu 

S19.470 to permit lannu; fennu 

$19.510 the friend dost; sangis; gurba:i; kones ‘male friend of a man’; 
konets ‘female friend of a woman’ 

S19.520 the enemy dusmon 

S19.540 the neighbour pafpan 

$19.550 the stranger na:mar mi 

$19.560 the guest ponukes 

$19.5650 to invite arja:mu (TR) (formal); kunnu (TR) (informal); 
arja:fimu (MDL) 

S19.570 the host memani lantsja 

$19.580 to help seta rannu 

$19.590 to prevent rok"jasmu 

$19.610 the custom riva:dz ‘tradition; custom’ 


S19.620 the quarrel da:fo 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri 

S19.630 the plot sa:d;if 

$19.650 to meet tf^ukmu (TR); tf'ukfimu (MDL) 

$19.720 the prostitute dekra metjatse 

S19.99902 Australia astrelia 

S19.99903 China Yin 

$19.99904 Egypt misar 

$19.99906 Greece junan 

$19.99907 India ba:rat 

$19.99910 sir danab 

$19.99911 Spain sapen 

$19.99913 Brazil bradzilu 

$19.99914 the certificate sertifikat 

$19.99915 the Chinese person fi:nu 

$19.99917 the European juropu 

$19.99922 theFrenchperson  p^rásu 

$19.99925 the hockey hoki 

$19.99930 the policeman pulsija; pulis 

$19.99935 the sport ktel 

S19.99936 the student hufidja 

S20.110 to fight kulfimu (MDL); da:fimu (MDL) ‘to fight verbally; to 
quarrel’ 

S20.130 the war or battle lorai 

S20.140 the peace Janti ‘peace; happiness’ 

S20.150 the army pod 

S20.170 the soldier p^odji 

S20.210 the weapon odzar 

$20.222 the battle-axe ostorsostor 

S20.240 the bow danuf 

S20.250 the arrow bæn; tir 

S20.260 the spear bala 

S20.270 the sword trəval 

S20.280 the gun tupuk 

S20.330 the helmet top 

S20.340 the shield dail 

$20.360 the tower k^üba 

$20.440 to defend botsjasmu 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri 
S20.470 the captive or pris- Kedi 
oner 
S20.471 the guard gad 
S20.510 the fisherman matfha:res 
S20.540 the fishnet gail 
$20.610 to hunt eran lannu 
S20.620 to shoot tupuk badzja:mu 
$20.630 to miss deilmu 
S20.640 the trap pindzor; kon 
S21.110 thelaw ka:nun 
§21.150 the court kof 
$21.160 to adjudicate p'esla rannu 
$21.170 the judgment presla 
§21.180  thejudge dad 
$21.210 the plaintiff mukodma lantsja: 
$21.220 the defendant mukadama loretsja: 
S21.230 the witness gva 
$21.240 to swear ren da:mu 
S21.250 the oath kosom 
S21.310 to accuse bodi rannu 
S21.340 to acquit bori lannu; dofi lannu 
$21.350 guilty muldzim 
$21.360 innocent sa:dan ‘innocent; simple (character-wise)’; beksur 
$21.370 the penalty or pun- da:nay 
ishment 
S21.380 the fine sadza, sadza 
$21.390 the prison ked; obor ‘dungeon’ 
S21.460 the arson mekrub 
S21.510 to steal k^utfimu; torjan lannu 
$21.520 the thief Yoras, tfores 
$22.110 the religion dorom, daram 
S22.120 the god bogan ‘Hindu god’; devi ‘Hindu godess’; devta: 
‘Hindu god’; pormeferes (M); fu ‘village god; 
a&onra:das (M) ‘death god’ 
S22.130 the temple deoran; deorin; ko[^i; kot*ifelan; gonpa ‘Buddhist 


temple’; sant^a ‘temple compound’ 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri 

§22.1310 the church tfortf 

$22.1320 the mosque mosd;id 

S22.150 the sacrifice pada ‘ritual sacrifice’ 

§22.160 to worship pidja:mu 

S22.170 to pray donfrennu ‘to pray (in one's heart)’; ord lannu ‘to 
pray (orally)’ 

§22.180 the priest pidares; gomo (F) ‘lama’; sod (M), sodonig, sodnig 
(F); braman ‘priest; brahmin' 

S22.190 holy fu:ranu dzaga; alanes 

$22.220 to preach fu mu 

$22.240 to curse Ja:p rannu 

S22.260 to fast kadaf lannu 

S22.310 the heaven sorg; soroglok 

S22.320 the hell norok, narək 

S22.350 the demon rakfas (M) 

S22.370 the idol kundats 

$22.420 the magic cka:du 

$22.430 the sorcerer or dagin ‘sorcerer; witch’; tfurel (F) 

witch 

S22.440 the fairy or elf bonmets 

$22.450 the ghost rakjas; [una 

S22.470 the omen apfagun 

$22.99905 the funeral dag 

$22.99909 the muslim musalman 

$22.99910 the rosary konf*i 

$23.1000 the radio repu 

$23.1100 thetelevision [ibi 

$23.1200 the telephone mobajl; (teli)p^on 

S23.1300 the bicycle sajkal 

S23.135o the motorcycle motarsajkal 

$23.1400 the car gæti; ka:r 

S23.1500 the bus bos, bas 

$23.1550 the train rel; tren 

S23.1600 the airplane (havai)d;adz 

$23.1700 the electricity bidzəli 


$23.1750 the battery sel(l) 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri 
$23.1850 the motor motor 
$23.1900 the machine mafin 
$23.2000 the hospital aspatal 
$23.2100 the nurse nors 
$23.2200 the pill or tablet golits 
$23.2300 theinjection sua 
$23.2400 the spectacles/ enak; tfafma 
glasses 
$23.3000 the government gorment 
$23.3100 the president raftrapati 
$23.3200 the minister mantri; elkar; dzefl^as, gobats; dçefihan ‘elder (NY 
$23.3300 the police pulis 
$23.3400 thedriverslicense  ga:i tfalja:mu lesans 
$23.3500 the license plate lesans palet 
$23.3600 the birth certificate dzormar sarfip*iket 
$23.3700 the crime pap 
$23.3800 the election elekfan, ilekfan 
$23.3850 the address pota 
$23.3900 the number nar 
$23.3950 the street goilin 
$23.4000 the post/mail qa:k 
$23.4100 thepostagestamp  da:k[ikof 
$23.4200 the letter tsiti, tfithi 
$23.4300 the postcard postkar 
$23.4400 the bank (financial benk 
institution) 
$23.5000 thetap/faucet nalka; tunti 
$23.5100 the sink arbo ‘bronze vessel for washing hands’ 
$23.5200 the toilet k*asurin 
$23.5300 the mattress pof 
$23.5400 thetin/can [in ‘tin’; ken ‘can’ 
$23.5500 the screw petf 


$23.5550  thescrewdriver petfkos 
$23.5600 the bottle botol 
$23.5650  thecandy/sweets ^ emets; mit^ai 
$23.5700 the plastic palastik 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri 

$23.5750 the bomb bomb 

$23.5900 the cigarette sigrit 

$23.6000 the newspaper akbar 

$23.6100 the calendar kalendar 

$23.6200 the film/movie pilam 

$23.6300 the music badzgi 

$23.6400 thesong gana; gita, gittan 
$23.9000 the tea Ya: 

$23.9100 the coffee kop*i 

$23.99901 the license lesans 

S24.0100 tobe to; du; nimu ‘to exist; to stay’ 
$24.0200 to become hatfimu ‘to have; to become’ 
$24.0300 without mats 

$24.0400 with (-)ray [C)coM] 

$24.0500 through madan-s 

$24.0600 not ma- 

$24.0700 this hojo, d;o [DEM.PROX] 
$24.0800 that hodo; no, hono [DEM.DIST.VIS] 
$24.0900 here hadan 

$24.1000 there dan [there.vis]; nan [there.Nvis] 
$24.1100 other aid 

$24.1200 next dar 'near; next; beside' 
$24.1300 same idi 

$24.1400 nothing lf'atsi, mani 

$24.99910 someone hatta (hat-ta [who-DsM]) 
$24.99912 then dok ‘then; after’; dema (S), tema (B) ‘then; again’ 
$24.99913 they (dual) donif 

$24.99914 we (dual inclusive) Kian 

$24.99917 which hat 

$24.99919 you (dual) kifi 


CHAPTER 3 


A Linguistic Sketch of Navakat 


1 Introduction 


Nako is a small, high-altitude village (3,600 m above sea level) in Upper Kin- 
naur! Like a green oasis amidst its immense, dry and barren mountainous 
surroundings,” it is situated in the north-east corner of the district of Kinnaur. 
It is about 100 km north-east of Reckong Peo, the district headquarter of Kin- 
naur (see Chapter 1, Section 3). On its east is the autonomous region of Tibet in 
China and on its north-west is the Spiti valley. 

Nako belongs administratively to the Hangrang sub-tahsil of the Poo tahsil 
(see Chapter 1). As Nako is located within the restricted zone region in India, 
foreign nationals are required to seek an inner line permit to visit this village.? 
According to the 201 Indian census report,* Nako had 128 households, with a 
total population of 572 (274 males and 298 females). The population tradition- 
ally belongs to two social communities. Administratively the two communities 
are officially referred to as the "scheduled caste" community and the "sched- 
uled tribe" community (see Chapter 1, Section 4). The latter is the largest group 
in the village, with a total population of 532 (255 male and 277 female). Dis- 
tinct from the Sangla region, the scheduled caste community in Nako speaks 
the same language as the scheduled tribe community, even though socially the 
two communities maintain separate identities.5 

The Nako village is known as nau among its residents. In more official con- 
texts, the village is referred to as “Nako”, and this is the name which will be used 
in this work to refer to this village, in accordance with the wishes of my lan- 


1 Nakoistraditionally an important place for Buddhists in Western Himalaya. There are at least 

seven temples from different periods in and around Nako, including a monastic complex. 
Some temples of this monastic complex are claimed to be from the first half of the 12th cen- 
tury (Luczanits 2003). Buddhists come from far off places to visit Nako. The Nako lake (3,662 
metres above sea-level), too, is regarded as a sacred lake by Buddhists. 
The highest peak near Nako is Leo Pargil (6,791m). Itis situated to the east of the Nako village. 
For access to areas close to the Indian border with China an inner line permit is required. In 
Kinnaur this applies to parts of Upper Kinnaur (e.g., Nako), while areas in the Lower Kinnaur 
region (e.g., Sangla, Reckong Peo, Kalpa) do not require this permit. 

4 Source: Census of India online (retrieved in July 2016). 

5 Thisisalso the case in some other Tibetan communities, for instance, the gara (‘blacksmith’) 
community in Ladakh. 
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guage consultants. The speech of this village is referred to as nava-kat |p.name- 
speech] [nàvakat] in the local language. The form Navakat will be used here to 
refer to this language,® which is known in the literature as Bhoti Kinnauri (nes) 
or as a "Bhoti dialect". 

All Sino-Tibetan (ST) varieties of Upper Kinnaur are in a sorry state with 
respect to their documentation. There is a sketch grammar by D.D. Sharma 
(1992: 97-196) where the language is referred to as Nyamkad, based on the 
speech of the Poo and Namgya villages. The language of the Nako village is 
mentioned only in the following works, where some data can also be found: 
Saxena (20n, 2012), Saxena and Borin (20n, 2013) and the Comparative dictio- 
nary of Tibetan dialects (CDTD; Bielmeier et al. MS 2008), where the language 
(called *Nako") is classified as belonging to the IBA (North West Indian border 
area dialects) sub-group of Western Innovative Tibetan. 

The analysis of Navakat presented in this chapter is based on direct-elicited 
data and free narratives, which I collected. The direct-elicited material was pri- 
marily collected from Mr. Padam Sagar, a native of the Nako village, who was in 
his mid-thirties when I began working on Navakat in 2009. The free narratives 
were collected from older Nako speakers. As this is the first linguistic descrip- 
tion of the speech of the Nako village, most examples provided here represent 
the direct-elicited speech to get the basic paradigm-like information of this lan- 
guage. As this description will show, the linguistic structure of Navakat is very 
similar to other Tibetan varieties. 


6 When interacting with people from outside Kinnaur, the local Nako villagers refer to them- 
selves as [kíno:ra] (if the speaker is a man) or as [kino:ri] (if the speaker is a woman). When 
they communicate with people who are from Middle and Lower Kinnaur (see Chapter 1), they 
communicate in Hindi and describe themselves as coming from the Nako village. But when 
they communicate with people from Upper Kinnaur, they refer to themselves as naova (see 
Section 3.2.3) and their village as nau. 
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2 Phonology 


2.1 


The consonant phonemes in Navakat are shown in Table 27, and a list of mini- 
mal pairs is provided below. The status of prenasalized consonants is discussed 


Consonants 


separately in Section 2.1.1. 


TABLE 27 Consonant phonemes in Navakat 
Bilabial Alveolar Retroflex Palatal Velar Glottal 
Plosive pb td td kg 
Aspirated plosive — p^ th th kh 
Nasal m n p n 
Fricative SZ fy h 
Affricate ts dz tf dz 
Aspirated affricate tsh tf? 
Lateral ] 
Trill r 
Approximant v ng j 
Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: Consonants 
p:b  pénba ‘Saturday’ bámba lamp’ 
p:ph pay 'tree' phán 'spindle' 
t:d tà 'now' "datfa ‘to chew’ 
t:t tá 'stallion' ta ‘hair (head) 
t:¢ [àpgmo ‘cold qumpo “thick (round objects)’ 
th:(h třúkpa ‘soup (traditional)  [^ükpa ‘quarrel’ 
tt tá ‘hair’ tá ‘hawk’ 
k:k^ káņba leg k'ánba ‘house 
s:f — sáktfa ‘to collect, to hoard’ /áktfa 'to split 
t{:d, yena ‘fifteen’ ("\dénu ‘green’ 
tf: ú ‘ten’ If ‘water’ 
k:g kúnma ‘thief günga ‘winter’ 
ts:dz tsáktfa ‘to sieve, to strai? ”dæzàktfa “to climb’ 


7 The articulation of f actually varies between [f] and [s]. The same is the case concerning the 


articulation of 5. 


8 Seethe separate discussion of prenasalization in Section 2.11 below. 
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ts:tsh  tsá: ‘bottom’ tshám “meditation' 
s:tsh sá ‘vein’ tshá ‘salt’ 

s:z  sèrtfa ‘to say’ zëttfa ‘to forget’ 
ts:tf tán ‘nest’ yan ‘north’ 
m:n má ‘wound’ ná ‘nose’ 

n: nda ‘nose’ na ‘five’ 

m: mán ‘medicine’ nan ‘early’ 

nip nam ‘sky’ Jámbo ‘together’ 
m: nam ‘when’ nan ‘inside’ 

r:l ràma  'goat làm ‘path’ 


The word-final stops seem to be slowly disappearing in Navakat.? They are 
frequently realized as voiceless stops or they remain unreleased (e.g. [gjèp] 
‘behind’; [gjèt] ‘eight’; [tfálak] ‘thing’; [jop] ‘many (cNT)’). At the present stage 
of its development though, it is still possible to identify these word-final con- 
sonants in slow speech and, when asked to clarify, the language consultants 
were able to identify the consonant. However, when the same stop occurs in 
initial or medial position, it is articulated more clearly. In a very few cases, the 
loss of a final stop correlates with a compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, e.g., [tfá:] ‘iron’ vs. [tfákthap] ‘fireplace made of iron’. The final consonant 
in recent loanwords is, however, articulated more clearly. For example, [i:n{] 
‘brick’ (Indo-Aryan loanword), [bélt] ~ [bélt] (modern) belt. 

Navakat retroflex consonants are not distinctly retroflex. Their place of artic- 
ulation is more towards post-alveolar. In some instances, there is variation in 
their phonetic realization, where at times, their realization is more like an alve- 
olar stop followed by an r. The latter is indicated as “(r)” in examples. For exam- 
ple, [t(r)o] ‘wheat’, ["d(r)ul] ‘snake’. 

Similarly, the intensity of the aspiration is very low, if any, in loanwords 
which contain voiced aspirated consonants, e.g., [bhàgua:n] ‘god’, [b(h)à:la:] 
‘spear’. p^ is sometimes realized as [f] (see Appendix 3B for examples). 

An alternation between p, p^ and b; t, t^ and d; and [, ^ and d is found when 
the consonant occurs word-initially and the first syllable has a low tone. For 
example, [bal] ~ [pal] ~ [pal] ‘wool’, [bétlu] ~ [phétlu] ~ [pétlu] ‘manner’, 
[béma] ~ [phàma] ~ [péma] ‘sand’, [bétfa] ~ [phétfa] ~ [pétfa] ‘to do (NPsr), 
[dütpa] ~ [t^àtpa] ~ [tùtpa] ~ [thytpa] ‘to smoke’. 


9 "Word-final" is perhaps not the best characterization, since this phenomenon seems to occur 
also at some word-internal morpheme boundaries (e.g. [tütpa], t*yépa ‘smoke’ [z&ttfa] ‘to for- 
get’, k*ofak-re [3PL.NH-REFL]). 
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244 Prenasalization 

There are some instances of prenasalization in Navakat, and the existence of 
minimal pairs requires us to recognize prenasalization as phonemic, even if 
only marginally so. It occurs only word-initially in my data, and almost exclu- 
sively with bilabial, dental and retroflex voiced stops and affricates, although 
there are also occasional instances of other prenasalized consonants (e.g. "zü:n 
finger’). Rather than positing a full series of prenasalized consonants, I have 
chosen to treat prenasalization as a reduced (extra-short) variant of n: [ñ] (writ- 
ten ” in the phonemic orthography adopted here). 


Minimal pairs: Prenasalization 


dàmd;a ‘to tie’ "dàmd;a 'selection' 
datfa ‘to chase’ "datfa ‘to chew’ 
dyn, dun ‘seven’ rdyn~ dun “front 

2.2 Vowels 


The vowel phonemes of Navakat are shown in Table 28, and a list of minimal 
pairs is provided below. For a discussion of the status of nasal vowels, see Sec- 
tion 2.2.1. 


TABLE 28 Vowels in Navakat 


i(y)/i(y:) (u)/(um)  u/u 
e (e) / e: (e:) o/o: 


Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: Vowels 
i:e kírkir “round (of small objects), circle Kérker ‘standing position’ 


e:a ([f'étpo ‘big’ Yatpa ‘penalty’ 
a:o Khá ‘mouth’ khó [3SG.NH | 
o:u só ‘tooth’ sú ‘who’ 
i:u tfik ‘word’ tuk ‘poison’ 


The status of y, # and e in Navakat is unclear. In some cases these non- 
back rounded vowels and the back rounded vowels occur as variants of the 
same vowel. Further, as the following examples illustrate, the front and cen- 
tral rounded vowels mostly occur, when they are followed by t, d, r, n and 


L. 
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[tytpa] ~[tutpa] ‘smoke ["dy1] ~ [dul] ‘snake’ 
[dèlma] ~ [d3]ma] ‘a name [sér] ~ [súr] ‘piece’ 
[=dyl] - [”qùl]] 'snake' [l&tpa] ~ [lutpa] ~ [lótpa] ‘cough’ 
[boenut] ‘womb’ [sártup] ~ [sártu:p] ‘ring’ 
[nónpo]- [nónpo] ‘sharp, pointed’ [nótfan] ~ [nótfun] ‘y.brother’ 
[ságan] -[ságon] ‘seed’ [seven] ~ [sévon] ‘itch’ 


There are, however, also some cases where the front and central rounded vow- 
els occur, even though the vowels are not followed by one of the aforemen- 
tioned consonants. 


[gàemo] ~[goemo] ‘night’ [kòelak] ~ [kdelak] ‘cloth’ 
[t^óe] 'religion' [le in ui] ~ [lédui] ‘initiation ceremony’ 
[gjódza] ~ [gjàdzga] ‘to have sex’ [matshóva] ~ ‘unripe’ 

[matf5eva] ~ 

[matfóeva] 


There is free variation between close-mid and open-mid vowels; e is also real- 
ized as [e] and o is, at times, also realized as [9], without affecting the meaning. 
This includes also some IA loans (e.g. [r5ti] ~ [roti] ‘chapati’). [a] and [o] vari- 
ation is also observed in IA loans (e.g. [dzàggal] ~ [dzàggol] forest’). 


[lép] ~ [lép] ‘arrive (HY [tfhétpo] ~ [tPétpo] ‘big 
[só] ~ [só] ‘tooth’ [zodga] ~ [z5dza] ‘to make’ 


A short “h” is heard word-initially when the word begins with a vowel (e.g. 
[()ondga] ‘to come; [(*)atse] ‘fox’). Similarly, a short *h"-like sound is heard 
when a word ends in a vowel (e.g. [(?)bà(^)] ‘insect, worm’). 

Length is phonemic in Navakat. Some minimal pairs for vowel length are 
provided here. 


khá ‘mouth’ khá: ‘snow’ 

gà  'saddle gà: “better 

ná  'nose ná: “day after tomorrow’ 
lù ‘music’ là: ‘tradition, custom’ 
là ‘mountain’ là;  ‘work(n)’ 


Apart from this, there are also instances where a sequence of two vowels 
appears (e.g. líu ‘flute’; boa ‘foam’). Here, too, some variation is found, without 
any change in meaning. For example, 
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[ria] ~ [nja] ‘woods or forest 
[gua] ~ [goa] ‘egg 

[réan], [rien] ‘beggar’ 

[tíu] ~ [téu] ‘monkey’ 


Finally, as mentioned earlier, word-final consonants are, at time, realized as 
their corresponding voiceless consonants or as unreleased consonant. When 
the word-final consonant is a nasal, the vowel preceding it is nasalized and in 
some cases lengthened, and the consonant is dropped (e.g., ["zù:n] ~ [^zà:] fin- 
ger’; [I] ~ [lú:] ‘air’; [phán] ~ [phá:] ‘cave’). In the word list in Appendix 3B we 
have provided the more detailed forms (e.g. [úp instead of lit: for ‘air’). There are 
also instances of nasal vowels occurring without a following nasal consonant 
(e.g. [gà] ~ [goa] ‘egg’), possibly making nasal vowels marginally phonemic. 
Nasalization is marked here only in the last-mentioned cases. 


2.2.1 Tone 

Tone is phonemic in Navakat in that there are minimal pairs where the only 
distinguishing linguistic feature is the tonal distinction. Such pairs display a 
difference in intonation as well as in pitch, with the vowels with a low tone dis- 
playing a falling-rising tonal contour and the vowels with a high or neutral tone 
exhibiting a level tonal contour. 


Minimal pairs: Tone 


làm ‘path lám ‘shoe’ 
nàm ‘when nám ‘sky’ 
mà [sc] má ‘wound’ 


nà [1SG] (H towards listener) na five 
lá ‘tantra performer (MY là ‘mountain’ 


In the following instances difference in transitivity is indicated by tonal con- 


trast only. 

konda ‘to put on (INTR)’ kóndja!? “to put on (TRY 
küktfa “to bend (INTR) küktía “to bend (TR) 
Jàja — “to blow (INTR)' Jáfa ‘to blow (TRY 
lùktfa “to untie (INTR) lúktfa ‘to untie (TRY 


10  [kóza]. 
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jikja ‘to self-destruct (INTR) _fikffa ‘to destroy (TR) 
Hata ‘to break (INTR) tfátfa 'to break (TR)' 


Grammatical morphemes, such as the case markers and conjunctions, do not 
take tone. Exceptions are some grammatical morphemes in the verb complex: 
(-)sóy [PsT.vis], fó [PROBABILITY], tk [INFERENCE]. 

The tonal distinction is predictable to a large extent. This is consistent with 
the correlates of the tonal distinctions found in Tibetan in general, i.e., that the 
main tonal distinction is found only in the first syllable, where plain nasals and 
liquids tend to co-occur with low tone, but nasals and liquids with preradicals 
correlate with high tone (Huang 1995; Zeisler 2004: 250-257).!! Vowels follow- 
ing word-initial voiced consonants tend to have low tone. A slight aspiration 
on the first syllable correlates with the presence of the low tone.” The tone of 
the first vowel determines the tone of the following syllable. 


3 Noun Phrase 


3.1 Noun Phrase Structure 
The noun phrase in Navakat has the following basic structure: 


(DEM / NPposs / CL-NMLZ) N(-PL) ((Adv) Adj) (Num) (=CASE) 


Demonstrative pronouns precede nouns (see Section 3.3.1). NP poss is a posses- 
sive-marked NP, with the same structural possibilities as the NP of which it isa 
part, including the possibility of containing another embedded NPross. Nom- 
inalized clauses (CL-NMLZ) also go into the determiner slot before the head 
noun (see Section 5.3), rather than the modifier position after it. 


(1) £ kanba tf'étppozrag márvo pivo màzji azo 
this house big=com red both 1sG-Poss o.brother 
nó-vá:(K) 


buy-PST.FACT 
‘My older brother bought these two big red houses. (Indirect knowledge) 


11 Le. plain segments vs. segments with preradicals in written Tibetan. 

12 Some phonological correlates to tone split noted in Sino-Tibetan languages are: breathy 
voice, prenasalization, fortis and lenis articulation of consonants, vowel length, and tense- 
ness (Hombert 1978). 
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Adverbs (or intensifiers) such as "dgi:/a ‘much, very’ precede the adjective. 


(2) píti-na ó:kven lfándertal-ts"ó "dzifa tf'étpo ó-ká:k 
p-Name=LOC SPECIFIER p.name-lake much big ^ COP-NPST.FACT 
"The Chandertal lake which is in Spiti, is very big’ (Indirect knowledge) 


The following two constructions are used to express NP disjunction. 


Construction 1 

(3) jan=na qólma jan=na ságar nàu-na ón-d:(Kk) 
either-Loc i.name either-LOC i.name p.name=LOC come-NPST.FACT 
‘Either Dolma or Sagar will come to Nako’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(a) nàpbar ma jan=na sággla-la  jàn=na píti-la 
next.year 18G either=LOC p.name=ALL either=LOC p.name-ALL 
"do-an 
gO.NPST-FUT.EGO 
‘Next year, I will either go to Sangla or to Spiti. 


Construction 2 

(5) nàpbar ma sággla-rag  píti-nasu så  tfik-tu® 
nextyear 1SG p.name-COM p.name-ABL place one=TERM 
"do-an 
go.NPST-FUT.EGO 
‘Next year, among Sangla and Spiti, I will go to one place. 


(6) ságar-tag dolma=nasu tfik-tfik!^ ^ dilli-la 0n-vá(k) 
iname=COM iname=ABL one-ECHO p.name-ALL come-PST.FACT 
‘Among Sagar and Dolma, one of them came to Delhi’ (Indirect knowl- 
edge) 


3.2 Nouns 
3.2.1 Noun Structure 
Most simplex nouns in Navakat are mono- or disyllabic. 


13  Avariant of the locative marker "du. 
14  tfik~tfik is preferred here, though a single ffik is also possible. 
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3.2.11 Monosyllabic Nouns 

Monosyllabic nouns may end in vowels (long or short) or consonants. As men- 
tioned above, in the word-final position stops tend to be realized either as 
voiceless stops (p, t or k) or they remain unreleased (J, £ K). Monosyllabic nouns 
may also end in sonorant consonants (nasals, r or l). 


k'( ‘dog’ ré: 'cotton' 
"dé ‘ghost’ nüp “west 
gà ‘saddle mík ‘eye’ 
ú ‘water Yak ‘boundary’ 
ná ‘nose kur “tent 
lo ‘year’ mul “silver 
"dü: ‘bracelet’ dén ‘mat (to sit on)’ 
lu — 'flute min ‘name 


3.2.1.2 Disyllabic Nouns 
The final syllable in the disyllabic nouns is frequently one of the following: -mo, 
-po, -ma or -pa. 


-mo: Many, though not all, disyllabic nouns which end in -mo, have female ref- 
erents. 


pomo “girl, daughter’ támo ‘mare’ 

tiymo ‘sister’ g(j)élmo ‘queen’ 

nomo ‘younger sister’ tsénmo ‘prostitute’ 

génmo ‘old woman’ ts^ámo ‘granddaughter, niece, daughter-in-law’ 
jinmo ‘day, midday’ sénmo ‘fingernail’ 

rimo ‘line’ pímo 'knee' 


-po: Nouns ending in -po refer to animate objects (including humans), to inan- 
imate objects, as well as to abstract phenomena. Human nouns ending in -po 
always have a male referent. -po is realized as -po or -bo/-vo. -bo and -vo, which 
are in free variation, occur when the preceding syllable ends in a sonorant con- 
sonant or a vowel; -po occurs when the preceding syllable ends in a voiceless 
consonant. 


15 The Navakat word for ‘name’ is min. In this regard, Nàvakat differs from its closely related 
languages, where the term for ‘name’ is min. 
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jokpo ‘servant, slave’ panbo ‘witness’ 
lfükpo ‘noble, rich (man) — minbo, minbo'® ‘brother’ 
Yavo ‘rooster, fowl’ g(j)élvo ‘king’ 


-pa: Nouns ending in -pa primarily have inanimate referents (see Set 1 below), 
but there are some nouns which have human referents. Such nouns have an 
agentive nominalized interpretation '(the) one who...’ (see Set 2 below). This is, 
however, not a productive process in Navakat. -pa is realized as -pa or -ba/-va. 
To a large extent, the distribution of -pa and -ba/-va is phonologically deter- 
mined, where -pa predominantly occurs when the preceding syllable ends with 
a voiceless consonant and -ba/-va tends to occur when the last element of the 
preceding syllable is voiced.” 


Seti 

látpa ‘brain’ kutpa ‘thread’ 

bikpa ‘walking stick’ t'ükpa ‘soup’ 

likpa ‘testicles’ jukpa ‘wing 

pánba ‘shoulder’ samba ‘bridge’ 

ndàmba ‘cheek’ k'ánba ‘house’ 

Set 2 

ts^ónba ‘merchant (male, female)’ cf. tshóp ‘business’ 
ts^ámba ‘one who meditates' cf. ts^ám ‘meditation’ 


-ma: This noun ending always has either a sonorant consonant or a vowel as 
the last segment of the syllable preceding it. Nouns ending in -ma may refer 
to animate objects (including humans), inanimate objects or to abstract phe- 
nomena. Their referents can be masculine or feminine. 


náma ‘wife, daughter-in.law' áma ‘mother 
ts'éma ‘twins’ kúnma ‘thief 
rama ‘goat k'álma ‘kidney’ 
gjuma ‘sausage, intestine’ t'árma ‘spoon’ 
oma ‘milk jima ‘sun 
t'áma ‘famine tima ‘odor’8 


16 The velar nasals tend to be realized as dental nasals when they precede labials. However, 
in some cases, such as this, both the dental and the velar nasal options are permitted. 

17  Allinstances of the latter have nasal consonants in my material. 

18  Itcanbea pleasant or a non-pleasant odor. 
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Apart from this, disyllabic nouns may end in other consonants and vowels, 
too. At least some of them are historically compounds. 


züp^o ‘body’ séptun ‘food’ 
pèrak ‘a type of flat cap with precious stones’ kúju ‘apple’ 


3.2.1.3 Polysyllabic Nouns 

This category has both animate and inanimate common nouns. It is very pos- 
sible that at least some of these nouns are morphologically complex, i.e., com- 
pounds or derived nouns. 


néruma ‘pan’ güts"iva ‘spine’ 
k'ándoma ‘witch, spirit? ^ naktara ‘lizard’ 
k'ímamo ‘woman’ tripkja ‘shadow’ 
moranmo ‘widow’ zembulin ‘world’ 


3.2.1.4 Noun Types 

As the examples below illustrate, there are no formal differences between (i) 
count and mass nouns, (ii) abstract and concrete nouns, (iii) animate, inani- 
mate and human nouns and (iv) proper and common nouns. Mono- and disyl- 
labic nouns with the same word-final vowels or consonants are found in all 
these noun types. 


(i) Countnouns Mass nouns 


n 


évu ‘breast’ pu ‘hair (body)’ 
luk ‘sheep’ "dük ‘thunder’ 
pak pig tdk ‘blood’ 

raitfo ‘horn’ l6kfu ‘dandruff’ 


(ii) Concrete nouns Abstract nouns 
lak “eagle suk ‘pain’ 
gitpa ‘calf of the leg’ tsříkpa ‘anger’ 


lfálak 'utensil(s), equipment fdazak ‘envy, jealousy’ 


19 This corresponds to the concept dakini in Sanskrit. 
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(ii) Inanimate nouns Animate nouns Human nouns 


ju ‘paper lù: ‘lamb’ tú: ‘boy’ 
thakpa ‘rope’ [ákpa ‘quail, partridge’ mdkpa ‘husband’ 
(iv) Proper nouns Common nouns 
pu ‘a place name’ tú: ‘boy’ 
kálpa ʻa place name’ mákpa ‘husband’ 
áņmo ‘awoman’sname’ faymo  'cold(N) 
3.2.1.5 Complex Nouns 


Navakat also has complex nouns. Reduplication, although found in some cases, 
is not a productive process in Navakat. 


mème 
táktak 


‘grandfather’ 
‘shelf’ 


"dandayn ‘lying down (position)' 


kirkir ‘standing position’ 


Compound nouns, on the other hand, are relatively frequent in Navakat. 


Noun + sá ‘land, place’ 


jarsa ‘summer residence’ 
palsa ‘bed’ 

lf^áksa ‘toilet’ 

Noun + rá ‘fence’ 

jakra “stable for yaks’ 
lukra “stable for sheep’ 
tára “stable without roof’ 


mik ‘eye’ + Noun 

míkfel ‘spectacles, glasses’ 
míklam ‘dream’ 

mikpu ‘eyebrow’ 


(jar(ka) ‘summer’) 
(al ‘sleep’) 
(ták ‘defecate’) 


(jak ‘yak’) 
(lùk ‘sheep’) 
(tá ‘horse’) 


(él ‘glass’) 
(lam ‘path’) 
(pú ‘hair (body)’) 
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Noun/Adjective + bw ‘insect’ 
sérnbu ‘bee’ (sér ‘yellow’) 


toranbu ‘spider’ (tórar ‘net, web, ropeway’) 


Some additional examples of compound nouns are: 


mánk^ay ‘hospital’ (mán ‘medicine’ + Khánba house’) 
Yakt'ap fireplace’ (made of iron)  (tfák ‘iron’ + thapka ‘oven’) 
Yaktrak ‘chain’ (tfák ‘iron’ + t"ákpa ‘rope’) 


3.2.1.6 Suppletive Honorific Noun Stems 
There are some nouns in Navakat which have distinct honorific and non- 
honorific stems. For example, 


Hform NH form 


sin (H) tfi hi ‘speech’ 
Jap kánba ‘foot’ 


The honorific forms (nouns as well as verbs, see below) are used when the 
speaker wants to show his respect to the person s/he is talking to or about. This 
may be due to the social status of that person or that the person is older than 
the speaker and the speaker wants to show respect to this person. The use of 
the honorific and non-honorific (or neutral) forms may also indicate the degree 
of formality or distance between the interlocutors. For example, if the speaker 
is meeting a person for the first time, s/he frequently uses the honorific form. 


3.2.2 Number 

A two-way number distinction is made in Navakat. The singular is zero-marked. 
Plural is marked by one of the following suffixes: -/ak (and its allomorph -dak), 
-vat or -ja. -fak occurs only in pronouns. For example, mà-fak [1sG-PL], k^ór-fak 
~ k*6n-dak [28G.H-PL] and K^ó-fak?? [38G.NH-PL]. The plural markers -fak and 
-vat occur with their respective, restricted sets of nouns and/or pronouns; they 
are not interchangeable with each other (except for the 38G.NH pronoun which 
can take both). The plural suffix ja, on the other hand, occurs in a wide range 


20 The plural marker -vat can also occur with 38G.NH (i.e. k*6-vat). 
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of contexts. It is the default plural marker on nouns. It may also be affixed to 
plural pronominal forms—apparently with no difference in meaning?! 


(7) ma-fak(-ja) séptug sóe-van 
1SG-PL-PL food  eat.PST-PST.EGO 
"We ate food? 


(8) Khó-uat(-ja) _finga=la  püt-só(r) 
3SG.NH-PL-PL field-ALL go.PST-PST.VIS 
‘They went to the fields.’ 


(9) K^ó-fak(-ja)  síku(D-la pùt 
3SG.NH-PL-PL school-ALL go.PST 


‘They went to the school.’ 


The following examples illustrate -ja as the plural marker on nouns. 


Noun (sG) Noun-PL 

la ‘mountain’ la-ja [mountain-PL] 
tfiva ‘child’ tfiva-ja [child-PL] 
nzùn?2 ‘finger’ "zjü-ja [finger-PL] 
mendok ‘flower’ méndokja — [flower-PL] 
gélgu: livestock — gélgu:ja ^ [animal-Pr.] 
tit, tún ‘story’ tú:-ja [story-PL] 


With coordinated nouns, the plural marker -ja normally occurs only once— 
after the last noun. But, if asked, language consultants will provide a variant 
where the plural marker is suffixed to each coordinated noun. 


(10) fü:-rag pòmo-ja 
boy-coM girl-PL 
‘Boys along with girls’ (Boys and girls) 


21 When the plural marker -ja is affixed to Jak or to -vat, the articulation of -k/-t in -Jak and 
-vat, respectively, becomes more audible. 
22 [nzü:]. 
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(11) fü:ja-ray ^ pomo-ja 
boy-PL-COM girl-PL 
‘Boys along with girls’ (Boys and girls) 


Unlike Kinnauri (see Chapter 2), in Navakat the plural marker is not permitted 
with numerals. 


(12) rama sum 
goat three 
‘Three goats’ 


3.2.3 Gender 
Gender is not a grammatical category in Navakat. There are, however, some 
instances where the information about the natural gender of an animate ref- 
erent is encoded linguistically, through word-formation devices. None of these 
processes are, however, productive. 

In some cases the gender distinction is indicated by having separate lexical 
items. For example, 


Nouns (M) Nouns (F) 
mákpa 'husband, son-in-law' náma ‘wife, daughter-in-law’ 
éu ‘paternal uncle’ dne ‘paternal uncle’s wife, woman, 
aunt’ 
oN €. T u ^ €. E H 
juksa widower móragmo ‘widow 


In addition, as mentioned above, there are instances where nouns with female 
referents end in -mo.?? The corresponding nouns with male referents have, at 
times, completely distinct lexical forms (e.g. tú; ‘boy, son’ vs. pómo ‘girl, daugh- 
ter’), while in other cases, -mo is suffixed to the masculine form (e.g. zó 'black- 
smith' vs. zómo 'blacksmith's wife"). There are also nouns where the masculine 
form ends with a -po and the feminine form ends with a -mo (e.g. gétpo ‘old 
man’ vs. génmo ‘old woman’; ffávo ‘rooster’ vs. {amo ‘hen’). 


23 As seen above, -mo also occurs in nouns which do not have female referents. 
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Noun (M) Noun (F) 

lá ‘male tantra performer’  /ámo ‘female tantra performer’ 
20 ‘blacksmith’ zómo ‘blacksmith’s wife’ 

bavu ‘teacher, male’ bamo ‘teacher, female’ 

ts^áo ‘nephew, grandson’ ts"ámo ‘niece, granddaughter’ 
tápo 'stallion'?4 támo ‘mare’ 

gétpo ‘old man’ genmo ‘old woman’ 

gjélvo ‘king’ gjélmo ‘queen’ 


Further, -pa and -ma/-mo, respectively, are sometimes suffixed in Navakat to 
place names to denote ‘men’ (or ‘people’ in general) and ‘women’ from this 
place. While this is a rather productive process in Navakat, it is not permit- 
ted with all place names (for example, with Aino:r ‘Kinnaur’). Further, while 
in some cases, the feminine marker -mo is affixed directly to the place name, in 
other cases, -ma/-mo is affixed to the masculine form, as shown in Table 29. 
In this table place names are shown both in their Navakat form (Heading 
“Place name”) and how these villages are referred to officially (Heading “Offi- 
cial name”). The terms denoting ‘Men (people) from this place’, ‘Women from 
this place’ and the Navakat names for the languages spoken in this village are 
provided in subsequent columns in this table. The terms referring to ‘men’ (or 
more generally to ‘people’ from this place) are formed here (exception, kino:ra) 
by affixing -pa (allomorphs -pa, -ba/-va) to the place names. In some cases the 
stem undergoes some changes. Finally, language names are formed similarly as 
compound nouns or possessive NPs. Possessive NPs are described in Section 
3.2.4.4 (they are marked "[Poss]" in the table). In the compound noun case, the 
first part (the place name) may appear in its uninflected form (marked "[-]" in 
the table), or in a form derived using a noun-forming suffix—sometimes the 
same suffix used for denoting inhabitants, sometimes another suffix (marked 
"[N»N]" in the table). 


24 táis the generic word for ‘horse’. It is frequently used to refer to both stallions and mares. 
But, when one wants to specify if a horse is ‘mare’ or a ‘stallion’, támo and tápo are used. 
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TABLE 29 Place names and nouns denoting inhabitants 


Place Official Men (people) Women from Language of this 


name name from this place this place?5 place 

Yan Chango  ffü:jgopa,tfámba  tambamo Yangopakat [N»N] 
hàn Hango hàņba hanbamo hanbakat [N»N] 
li, liju Leo liva livamo livakat [N»N] 
sumra Sumra | sumrava sumrama sumrakat [-] 
nau Nako nàova, nava naoma, nama nàvakat [N»N] 
melin Maling meélinpa, méljá: ^ mélinma mélijakat [N»N] 
sdngla Sangla | ságglakpa?$ sánglakma sdnlajikat [Poss] 
piti Spiti pitija, pítiva?* pitima pitijakat [N»N] 
nàmgja Namgya namgja: namgjamo nàmgjakat |-] 
kino:r Kinnaur kíno:ra kíno:ra, kino:ri_ — kino:rikat[Poss] 
3.2.4 Case 


The Navakat case markers are phrasal enclitics (see Table 30), i.e., they typically 
come at the end of an NP, after any adjectives and numerals which follow the 
noun. The comitative marker can also appear after other kinds of phrases when 
used in a coordinating function. 


3.2.4.1 Nominative 
The nominative form is the stem of a noun or a pronoun without any other case 
suffixes. 


3.2.4.2 Ergative 

The case marker -su functions as an ergative marker. It occurs with all persons 
and numbers as well as in all tenses. As the following examples show, the erga- 
tive marker occurs in transitive clauses.?? 


25 The double derivation seen in some of these formations could possibly be a comparatively 
new development after the masculine form had ceased to be productive. 

26 Notice a short k before p here. 

27 Though pitiva is acceptable, speakers prefer pítija. 

28 There were no examples of the ergative marker with intransitive verbs in my material. 
More work is needed here. 
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TABLE 30 Case markers in Navakat 


Case Case marker(s) 
Nominative 0 

Ergative =SU 
Dative/allative =la 

Possessive =ki, =i/=ji 
Locative =na 
Terminative =ru 

Ablative -nasu 


Instrumental/comitative =ray 


(13) mà-su | mà-rag-la táe 
1SG=ERG 1SG-REFL-DAT observe.PST 
‘I observed myself? 


(14) K^óg-su | künma-la 3umb-aik 
2SG.H-ERG thief=DAT catch-PST.FACT 
"You caught a thief’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(15) piaja-su nde mdanbo sóe-tàj — "dük 
rat-PL-ERG grain much eat.PST-HI AUX.NFUT.VIS 
‘Rats have eaten a lot of grains. (Direct knowledge) 


(16) ágmo-su | künma-la gümb-á:k 
iname-ERG thief-DAT catch-PST.FACT 
'Angmo caught the thief’ (Indirect knowledge) 


The following examples show that the ergative marker does not obligatorily 
occur in all transitive clauses. 


(17) mà k^ánba tik zóe-van 
1SG house one build.PsT-PsT.EGO 
‘I built a house: 


(18) Kk^ó khón-la ^ tá-d:k 
3SG.NH 2SG.H=DAT observe-PST.FACT 
‘He observed you. (Indirect knowledge) 
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(19) ténzin dizrag  küfu tfá-kã:k 
iname knife-1Ns apple cut-NPST.FACT 
‘Tenzin will cut the apple with a knife.’ 


-su does not usually have an instrumental function. In such cases, normally 
the instrumental/comitative case marker =dan occurs. However, =su occurs in 
some constructions where it might be considered as having a ‘cause’ or a ‘rea- 
son’ interpretation. 


(20) "go sük-su | ma-nál-dja 
head pain=INs NEG-sleep-INF 
‘Because of headache, I did not sleep: 


(21) séptun fimbo-su "zum sin "dàk-tár 
food  good-iws finger all lick-HI 
‘The food was so tasty that I have licked all (my) fingers.’ 


In the following example the case marker -su is affixed to the weather phe- 
nomenon. The verb has the typical agentive verb inflectional ending (see Sec- 
tion 4). 


(22) ürjuk-su — "dày pan tfák-tàg "duk 
storm=ERG yesterday tree break-HI COP.NFUT.VIS 
"Yesterday the storm has broken the tree.’ (Direct knowledge) 


3.2.4.3 Dative/Allative 
The case marker =/a functions as the dative marker as well as the allative 
marker. It occurs with all numbers and persons. 


3.2.4.31 Dative?? 
In the following example, =/a functions as an indirect object marker. 


(23) € gadi  má-la | ági-su táp-tfur) 
DEM.PROX watch 1SG=DAT o.sister=ERG leave-PST.ENA 
‘(My) older sister gave this watch to me.’ 


29 "Objective" would perhaps be a more apt name, but I follow a long tradition in the descrip- 
tion of South Asian languages, where "dative" designates a case which can appear on both 
direct and indirect objects, and in the so-called “experiencer subject" construction. 
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(24) k*6(=su) k'ópn-la  tó-ã:k 
3SG.NH(-ERG) 28G.H-DAT see.PST-PST.FACT 
‘He looked at you.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(25) pàsji tsámo-la | sá-su dün-a:k 
1SG=POSS niece=DAT who=ERG beat-PST.FACT 
"Who beat (past) my niece?' (Indirect knowledge) 


(26) k^ó-vat ^ khóvzi ts^ámozla | t'ük-ü:k 
3SG.NH-PL 3SG.NH-POSS niece-DAT meet-PST.FACT 
‘They met his/her niece. (Indirect knowledge) 


The direct object may take =/a, also in constructions where the subject has the 
ergative marker. For example, 


(27) giatsó-ssá — klápba-la tó-à:k 
iname-ERG house-DAT see.PST-PST.FACT 
‘Giatso looked at the house: 


The dative marker also occurs in the reflexive construction. 


(28) Kkhó=su k^ó-ran-la sát-à:k 
3SG.NH=ERG 3SG.NH-REFL-DAT kill-PsT.FACT 
‘He killed himself? (Background: The speaker knows that this has hap- 
pened, but he did not see this himself.) 


29) k^ó-su k^ó-ran-la át-ü:k 
7 
3SG.NH=ERG 3SG.NH-REFL-DAT break-PST.FACT 
‘He cut himself? 


(30) K^ózsu k^ó-ran-la túi-vã:k 
3SG.NH=ERG 3SG.NH-REFL=DAT wash-PST.FACT 
‘He washed himself? 


The dative marker also occurs in the experiencer subject construction and the 
related possessive construction (see Section 5.1). 

Additionally, it also functions as a subordinator, where it is suffixed to the 
non-final verb. The non-final verb has either a bare verb form or it has an infini- 
tive form. The non-final clause, in such cases, has a purposive interpretation. 
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(31) dua=ran  [àk sin k*dnba zó-d;a-la Yak-tan "duk 
stone-INS rock all house make-INF=DAT break-HI COP.FUT.VIS 


‘All the stones and rocks have been broken to construct houses.’ (Direct 
knowledge) 


3.2.4.3.2 Allative 

In addition to its use as a grammatical case, =/a also functions as a local case 
marker, denoting the allative (which is also used in an adessive function, i.e., 
denoting position rather than direction; cf. examples 33-35). 


(32) mà rèl | nán-fo-la ji-&a Jimla=la put 
1SG train early-CMP-DAT get.into-INF p.name-ALL go.PST 
T went with the earliest train to Shimla. 


(33) tsá&np^o-ki t^à-la sá | nénpo®® ké: | dét-uk 
river-POSS shore=ALL grass blue grow aux-NFUT 
‘The green grass has grown on the shore of the river’ (Direct knowledge) 


(34) kino:r=ki làm-la | bàmzar manbo ò-kã:k 
p.name-POSS path-ALL waterfall many | COP-NPST.FACT 
‘There are many waterfalls on the way to Kinnaur’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(35) K^óf-i tu: jók-la?! láp-kã:k 
3PL.NH=POSS son city=ALL study-NPST.FACT 
"Their son studies in the city’ (Indirect knowledge) 


3.2.4.4 Possessive 

The possessive markers are =ki (allomorph =gi when preceded by a voiced con- 
sonant/vowel) and =i/=/i. Their distribution is not phonologically determined. 
There are instances where the same noun occurs with two different possessive 
markers. 


iname-POss]| pàlaņ=i ~ palan=ki 
village=Poss] évizji ~ évi-ki 
forest-POSS] gétpo-ji ~ gétpo=ki 
friend-Poss] dolma=ji ~ dolma=i 


cow=POSS] 
grandmother=Poss] 
old man-Poss] 
i.name-Poss] 


dorze=ji ~ dorze=ki 
jul=i ~ jul=ki 
rija-ji ~ rija=ki 
jàozji ~ jao=ki 


= = m — 
= — m — 


3o  InNavakat pénpo ‘blue’ (and not (")dénu ‘green’) is the color of grass and vegetation. 
31  jók literally means ‘below’. Since the cities (e.g. Rampur, Shimla) are located lower than 
Nako, jók is also used nowadays to refer to a ‘city’. 
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With the pronouns (including the demonstratives), however, only the pos- 
sessive marker =i/=/i occurs. 


Singular Plural 
1-POSS pà-ji, mázji ^ máfak-i, maf=i? (3PLE), 0-ji (1PLI) 
2NH-POSS K''ijó=ji k'óvat-i, kófak-i 
2H-POSS Khóp=i khónfak-i khondak=i, khóndy=i 
aNH-POSS Kló-ji, í khófak-i, khóf=i85 
(36) Khó=ji pérag sin=gi káņba izuk rinpo ò-kã:k 


3SG.NH-POSS family all-Poss leg  like.this long COP-NPST.FACT 
‘In their family everybody's legs are long like this.’ 


3.2.4.5 Locative 
The case marker =na indicates location. 


(37) mà=ji ^ jul-na pirin manbo mèt 
1SG=POSS village=LOC relatives many NEG.EXIST 
I don't have many relatives in the village: 


(38) nàu=na mì màņbo mè-kã:k 
p.name-Loc man much NEG.COP-NPST.FACT 
‘There are not many people in Nako’ 


The locative case marker also functions as a subordinator. 


(39) gùnga k^álva-ki fá ^ sá-dja-na zúpřo [ónmo dé-ká:k 
winter ram=POSS meat eat-INF=LOC body warm COP-NPST.FACT 
‘Eating ram meat in winter keeps the body warm. (Indirect knowledge) 


3.2.4.6 Terminative 
The terminative marker =ru has the following allomorphs: =ru, =tu and ="du. 
All instances of the allomorph -ru in the dataset occur with stems ending in 


32 The slow-speech form is máfak-i. 
33  Theslow-speech form is &^ófak-i. 
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vowels; =tu and ="du occur with stems ending in consonants.?^ Like the alla- 
tive marker (see Section 3.2.4.3.2), the terminative is used to express position 
in addition to direction (42). 


(40) màzji kánts"iva-ru dua — p^ók-tfü 
1SG-POSS ankle-TERM stone hit-PST.ENA 


‘A stone has hit my ankle: 

(41) píti-ki tsdinp"o k^áp-tu sátlud; tsdinp"o=ru "dé: 
p.name-POSS river p.name-TERM river.name river-TERM merge 
ndò-vã:k 


gO.NPST-PST.FACT 
"The Spiti river merges into the Satluj river at Khab. (Indirect knowledge) 


(42) na jul=du dé-kan 
1SG village-TERM COP-FUT.EGO 
‘T will be in the village’ 


(43) nàu-ru kjót sèr-ak 
p.name-TERM come.IMP say-AUDITORY.EVIDENTIAL 
'(They) say: “Come to Nako!”’ 


3.2.4.7 Ablative 
The ablative marker is =nasu, possibly representing a combination of locative 
-na and ergative -su. 


(44) sémba-nasu khó mi  étpo ò-kã:k 
heart=ABL 3SG.NH man good COP-NPST.FACT 
‘He is a good man at heart. (Indirect knowledge) 


(45) píti lunba=nasu ts"ónba pi: léb dét-ok 
p.name valley-ABL trader two arrive(H) AUX-NFUT.VIS 
‘Two traders have arrived from the Spiti valley (and they are still here). 
(Direct knowledge) 


34 Interestingly, while the term for ‘here’ ((-ru ‘DEM.PROX-TERM’) has the terminative 
marker, the term for ‘there’ (p^í-na ‘DEM.DIST-LOC’) has the locative marker. 
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(46) "dan=nasu mazji kun suk tak 
yesterday=ABL 1SG=POSS back pain COP.NFUT.NVIS 
‘Since yesterday my back has pain.’ (Since yesterday I have back pain.) 


(47) mazji dne=ki mík-nasu sírisak tftú “tó 
1SG-POSS p.aunt-POSS eye=ABL often water come.out 
ndük 
COP.NFUT.VIS 


‘From my aunt's eyes water often flows. (Direct knowledge) 


3.2.4.8 Instrumental/Comitative 

-ray functions as the instrumental and the comitative (or associative) marker. 
It has three allomorphs: =dan, =tay and =raņ.?5 =day occurs when the preced- 
ing noun ends with a voiced consonant; =tan occurs when the preceding noun 
ends in a voiceless consonant and =ray occurs when the preceding noun ends 
with a vowel. 


(48) ténzin-su dùa=raņn ”dàmbak=taņ k^ánba z0e-va:(k) 
iname-ERG stone-INS mud-INS house build.PST-PST.FACT 
‘Tenzin built the house with stone and mud. (Indirect knowledge) 


(49) K^ózsu tinba=ran sága | kóe 
3SG.NH=ERG heel-INS surface dig.PsT 
‘He dug a hole with (his) heel?’ 


The case marker -ra also functions as the comitative (or associative) marker, 
with a 'together with, along with' interpretation. The distribution of its allo- 
morphs -tar, =dan and -rar here is the same as described above for the instru- 
mental. 


(50) giatsd=ran giatsd=/i pérag òņ-kã:k 


iname-INS i.name-POss family come-NPST.FACT 
'Giatso along with his family will come: 


35 Cf. the Kinnauri comitative marker -ray (see Chapter 2, Section 3.2.4.8). 
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(51) tánzin khó=ji ágo-rap?6 pdmbo  dilli-la 
iname 3SG.NH-POSS o.brother-INs together p.name-ALL 
put-G:(k) 


gO.PST-PST.FACT 
‘Tenzin went to Delhi along with his brother’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(52) ràm-day — tánzin nél só(y) 
iname-INS i.name fight PST.VIS 
‘Tenzin fought with Ram’ (Direct knowledge) 


3.3 Pronouns 

3.3.1 Demonstrative Pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns in Navakat are í, p^í; and oti. Their distribution 

is as follows. é occurs when the object is in close proximity to the speaker; pi: 

occurs when an object is not in close proximity to the interlocutors, but they 

can see it; oti is used to refer to an object which the interlocutors have seen 

before, but which may or may not be visible to them at the time of speaking. It 

seems to have the discourse interpretation 'this/these very thing(s)/person(s). 
As mentioned already, the demonstrative pronouns are placed before their 

head noun, and remain invariant to the number and gender of the head noun. 


imi ‘this man’ í mi-ja “these men' 

í pomo “this woman' í pómo-ja ‘these women’ 
&kl'ánba ‘this house’ &k'ánba-ja ‘these houses’ 
É tá ‘this horse’ i tá-ja 'these horses' 
pé k"ánba ‘that house’ pé k"ánba-ja ‘those houses’ 
p'ípómo  ‘thatwoman’ — p^ípómo-ja ‘those women’ 
phí tá ‘that horse’ prt: tá-ja ‘those horses’ 
oti pomo ‘that woman’ otipomo-ja ‘those women’ 
otimi ‘that man’ oti mi-ja ‘those men’ 
oti tá ‘that horse’ oti tà-ja ‘those horses’ 
oti k^ánba “that house’ oti k"ánba-ja “those houses’ 


36  atfo'older brother’ does not occur in Nàvakat, but it occurs in neighboring villages such as 
Dubling, Khab and Nyamgya. 
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3.3.2 Personal Pronouns 

SG PL 
1 mà, nà mafak (1PLE), pèt (1PLE) 
1PLI on 


2H  K'óp khónfak,k'ónd;ak 
2NH Khjót khjótvat 

3H Khóp klónfak,k'ónd;ak 
3NH Khó khófak, k^óvat 


The distribution of the first person singular pronouns ma and na is pragmat- 
ically conditioned. In everyday situations, mà is used by the younger partic- 
ipants in a conversation to refer to himself/herself, as a symbol of respect 
towards the other participant(s).3” The older participant, on the other hand, 
uses na while talking about himself/herself in the same conversation. Friends 
normally use na irrespective of their age. In a conversation between a lay- 
man and a lama, the lama normally uses ya to refer to himself/herself, while 
the layman (irrespective of his/her age) uses ma to refer to himself/herself. 
In situations where the participants do not know each other too well, thus 
they don't know what social role they have in the conversation, mà is nor- 
mally used by the participants to refer to themselves as a precautionary mea- 
sure. 

These pragmatic factors are also relevant in the distribution of the first per- 
son exclusive plural pronoun (màfak and pèt) and the third person pronouns 
(khó and K^ór). Between the two 1PLE pronouns pet occurs in situations cor- 
responding to 18G na and mà/fak occurs in situations corresponding to 1SG mà. 
Similarly, in the third person, &^ór (which otherwise occurs as the 2sG.H pro- 
noun) occurs where the speaker wants to pay respect to the listener; khó occurs 
elsewhere.38 

Unlike Kinnauri (see Chapter 2), the same pronominal form occurs in nom- 
inative and non-nominative positions in Navakat. 


37 Itis very likely that mà means ‘low’ and, thus, a way to indicate humility. 
38  InClassical and Lhasa Tibetan, too, khong functions as a third person honorific pronoun 
(DeLancey 20178, 2017b). 
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Possessive Dative/allative 
1SG mà-i mà-la 
2SGH — k*6n=i k"óņ=la 
28G.NH Khjót=i khjót-la 
38G.H  Khóp=i k^ón-la 
3SG.NH  Kló-i, (=i k^ó-la, íe-la 
1PLE mafak=i maf=i mafak=la 
2PLH — k*6nfak=i, k"ónd;ak-i, k"ónd;-i | k"ónfak-la, k"ónd;ak-la 
3PL.NH Khófak=i khóf=i khófak=la 
3.3.3 Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs 


Some interrogative pronouns and adverbs in Navakat are as follows. 


túk ‘how’ kandu “where (specific location)’ 
tám ‘howmuch,howmany’ kana “where (non-specific location)’ 
fi ‘what’ kan(te) ‘which’ 

nam ‘when’ sú ‘who’ 


The interrogative pronouns occur with animate (including, human) as well as 
inanimate arguments, with singular as well as plural arguments. See Section 5.2 
for the structure of WH-questions. 


3.3.4 Reflexive Pronouns 
Reflexive pronouns are formed by suffixing -ray to the pronoun. 


(53) khó k^ón-la tde-vaik 
3SG.NH 2SG.H-DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
‘He observed you.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(54) khó=su k^ó-ran-la?? táe-vá:k 


3SG.NH=ERG 3SG.NH-REFL-DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
‘He observed himself. (Indirect knowledge) 


39 In fast speech K^ó-rar la is pronounced as K^ray la. 
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(55) mà=su | mà-rag-la táe 
1SG=ERG 1SG-REFL=DAT observe.PST 
‘I observed myself? 


(56) mafak=su mafak-ran=la — táe 
1PLE=ERG 1PLE-REFL=DAT observe.PST 
‘We observed ourselves.’ 


(57) k^ónzsu — khóp-rap=la tde-vaik 
2SG.H=ERG 2SG.H-REFL=DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
"You observed yourself" (Indirect knowledge) 


(58) křóvat=su | k'óvat-rag-la táe-vá:k 
3PL.NH=ERG 3PL.NH-REFL-DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
"They observed themselves: (Indirect knowledge) 


In fast speech, the reflexive marker -rap is, at times, realized as -re. 


(59) ffiva-ja  k"ófak-re ágapg-la  thúk-pa:(Kk) 
child-PL 3PL.NH-REFL uncle-DAT meet-PST.FACT 
‘The children met their (own) uncle’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(60) ffiva-ja-ssu | k^ófak-re-la táe-vá:k 
child-PL-ERG 3PL.NH-REFL-DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
"The children observed themselves: (Indirect knowledge) 


2.3.5 Reciprocal Pronoun 
An invariant form f/ik+tan+fik [one+coM+one] ‘each other occurs in the recip- 
rocal construction. 


(61) majfak-ja tfiktartfik-la táe-van 
1PLE-PL each.other-DAT observe.PST-PST.EGO 
‘We observed each other.’ 


(62) ón-ja  tfiktantfik-la táe-van 
1PLI-PL each.other-DAT observe.PST-PST.EGO 
‘We observed one another’ 


(63) K^ónd;ak-su tfiktantfik-la táe-vá:k 
2H.PL-ERG each.other-DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
"You (PL) observed one another’ (Indirect knowledge) 
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(64) fiz-rag pomo ffiktantfik-la táe-vá:k 
boy=com girl each.other=DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
‘The boy and the girl observed each other’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(65) K^óvat-su tfiktartfik-la tde-vaik 
3PL.NH=ERG each.other=DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
‘They observed one another’ (Indirect knowledge) 


3.4 Adjectives 

Adjectives in Navakat follow their head nouns. In case the adjective has an 
adverbial modifier, such as an intensifer (e.g. “di:/a ‘much’), this precedes the 
adjective (N Adv Adj; see example 63 below). Coordinated adjectival phrases 
(Adj=com Adj) go into the same slot as simple adjectives, i.e., they follow their 
head nouns (see example 64 below). 


kíta:p tapo*® [book thin] ‘thin book’ 

ts’6 opton [lake deep] ‘deep lake’ 

pomo t'dmo [girl thin] ‘thin girl 

mi dumpo [man fat] 'fat man' 
sólok[^ánbo [road straight] ‘straight road’ 

(66) Khó=ji tfé ní n"d;üifa rinpo "dük 


8SG.NH-POSS tongue EMP much long COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘His tongue is very long. (Direct knowledge) 


(67) É k^ánba ninba=ran márvo námbo | màzji 
DEM.PROX house old(NHUM)-COM red together 1sG=Poss 
azo Jiàe-vák 


o.brother buy.PST-PST.FACT 
‘My older brother bought this old, red house: (Indirect knowledge) 


Adjectives do not inflect in Navakat. In examples (68-69) below the same 
adjectival form (qumpo ‘thick, fat (round objects)’) occurs with nouns denoting 
both males and females. Examples (70-71) show that adjectives do not inflect 
for number. 


40  [ápois used with flat objects, for example, tables, books, mattresses. (^ámo, on the other 
hand, is used with cylindrical objects, for example, cylinders, pillars, pipes, pencils. 


41  [óptó(y)]. 
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(68) mi | qumpo 
man fat 
'Fat man' 


(69) pómo dumpo 
woman fat 
‘Fat woman’ 


(70) tfiva kitpu 
child happy 
‘Happy child’ 


(71) ffiva-ja  kítpu 
child-PL happy 
‘Happy children’ 


3.4.1 Adjective Structure 


199 


Adjectives in Navakat are mono- or disyllabic. With a few exceptions, monosyl- 


labic adjectives end either in nasals 


Jàu ‘lame’ 
nan ‘early’ 
tfn, tin “small (non-long objects)’ 
Jan ‘wide’ 


(m, n, or n) or in vowels. 


ts"éu ‘salty’ 

tán “short 
lf^óm ‘ready’ 

kól ‘deaf; mute’ 


As with nouns, disyllabic adjectives, too, frequently end in -po, -pa,*? -mo or 


-ma. However, the largest group of adjectives end in -po. There is no clear dis- 


tinguishing factor determining the distribution of the various adjectival end- 


ings. 

lfükpo ‘rich’ kámpo 
jimbo ^ 'good(edibles) fanbo 
"bolmo ‘soft’ k'émo 
sóma | new perma 


pinba ‘old(NHUM)’ ritpa 


42 As was the case with nouns, -po and 
respectively. 


‘dry’ 
‘true, honest’ 
‘cheap’ 
‘wrinkled’ 
‘weak’ 


-pa are sometimes realized as -bo/-vo and -ba/-va, 
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As was the case with nouns, disyllabic adjectives, too, may end in other vow- 
els or consonants. 


(“génu ‘green’ karpo ‘difficult’ 
(")ba:p"a ‘dirty’ gurkok ‘crooked’ 
Yinte ‘heavy’ lante “wet 


girgir*® ‘round (large objects)’ nézun ‘young (HUM) 


Descriptive adjectives are classified according to whether they refer to, for 
example, age, dimension, value or color. The following are some examples of 
descriptive adjectives. 


Age 
nèzuņn “young (HUM) pérma ‘wrinkled’ 
danbo ‘old (time)' gétpo ‘old (ANIM) 


(72) k^ózji tá ^ gétpo Jts-ã:k 
3sg.NH-POSS horse old(ANIM) die-MDL-PST.FACT 
‘His old horse died.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


Dimension 

quümpo ‘thick (round) tipo “thick (non-round objects)’ 
[^ámo “thin (round objects)’ fdpo ‘thin (objects with surface)’ 
rinpo ‘long, tall’ lf'étpo ‘big’ 

tokpo ‘narrow’ t*dnbo ‘straight’ 

(73) K^ózji tá  rinpo=ray nàkpo "duk 


3sg.NH-POSS hair long=com black COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘Her hair is long and black’ (Direct knowledge) 


Value 

étpo ‘good (ANIM)’ Jimbo “delicious (eatables)' 
démo ‘good (external qualities) zaybo ‘good (internal qualities)’ 
k'ámloktfa “bad (disgusting) yanba ‘bad’ 


43 girgir isused when the focus is on how large and round the object is. kirkir describes small, 
round objects. 
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tú: étpo [boy good] 'good boy' 

fu: démo [boy good (exterior)] ‘handsome boy’ 
katfa démo [news/rumour good] ‘good news’ 
séptun Jimbo [food delicious] ‘delicious food’ 
námlaànba [weather bad] ‘bad weather’ 
kaffananba | [news/rumourbad] ‘bad news 
Yiva-jananba — [child-Pr bad] ‘bad children’ 
tú: nanba [boy bad] ‘bad boy’ 


Most color terms in Navakat end in -po (allomorphs -po, -bo/vo). 


Color 

karvo ‘white’ nónpo,nénpo ‘blue’ 
nakpo ‘black sér(vo) ‘yellow’ 
márvo ‘red’ (")\aénu ‘green’ 


Properties relating to physical characteristics, personality traits and speed are 
also expressed by adjectives in Navakat. 


Physical characteristics 


kjonbo ‘hard’ dumpa ‘blunt’ 
"bolmo ‘soft Yinte ‘heavy’ 
ponpo ‘sharp’ jàgmo ‘light’ 
kampo ‘dry’ lante ‘wet’ 


sága "bolmo** [land soft] ‘soft surface’ 
sása kjonbo [land hard] ‘hard surface’ 


Personality traits 
geri ‘happy, proud’ | ffápbo ‘clever’ 


Speed 
nan ‘early’ "gjop'a*> ‘fast’ 
tin, tin late gulejran ‘slow’ 


44 The final vowel of ‘surface’ is nasalized due to the prenasalization of ‘soft’. 
45 ["gjofa]. 
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(74) mà rèl  tím-fo fá-dja Jimla=la put 
1SG train after-CMP get.into-INF p.name-ALL go.PST 
I went with the earliest train to Shimla’ 


(75) mà rèl | nán-fo-la fá-dja Jimla=la put 
1SG train early-CMP-DAT get.into-INF p.name-ALL go.PST 
‘I went with the earliest train to Shimla. 


Non-numeral quantifier adjectives 
jop ‘many (CNT) màpbo ‘many (NCNT) 
kónbo ‘few’ tám '“approximately' 


At times, when the speaker either does not need to or want to specify the exact 
amount, maybo ‘many’ occurs even with countable objects (77). 


(76) tà lò tf'árva màgbo gjé(p) ma-zó(n)^$ 
now year rain many shoot NEG-PST.VIS 
‘This year it didn't rain much. 


(77) oti lò séņgul=su k^ánba manbo dip só() 
that year earthquake=INs house many fell.down pst.vis 
‘That year the earthquake destroyed many houses.’ (Direct knowledge) 


manbo ‘many’ also functions as an adverb. 


(78) bás-ki  nan=du manbo dé-tífa tfónto suk tàk 
bus-Poss inside=Loc many sit-INF buttock pain COP.NFUT.NVIS 
‘(My) buttock is aching because of (my) sitting in the bus for a long time: 


3.4.2 Degrees of Comparison 
The superlative is formed by suffixing -/o to an adjective. If the stem is a disyl- 
labic stem, the final syllable is deleted in the process. 


Yiin-fo ‘smallest’ < tfün ‘small (objects which are not elongated)’ 
tin-fo — 'verylate' <timn,tin ‘late’ 
man-fo ‘most’ < màņbo  'many(NCNT)' 


46 -ső(ņ) is realized as [z6(1)] here. 
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In the contrastive construction (also called “comparative construction") 
sa;*’ occurs between the objects which are being compared. 


(79) ria=ki kúju sá: — ts*dera-i küfü fim-ká:k 
forest-Poss apple CONT orchard-Poss apple tasty-NPST.FACT 
‘Orchard apples are sweeter than wild apples. (Indirect knowledge) 


(80) ténzin sá: | dórge rig-á:k 
iname CONT i.name tall-NPST.FACT 
‘Tenzin is taller than Dorje. (Indirect knowledge) 


(81) £ k*anba sà: phí: k*anba pinba jin-uk 
this house coNT that house old(NHUM) COP-NFUT.VIS 
‘This house is older than that house.’ (Direct knowledge) 


3.5 Numerals 

Like adjectives, numerals in Navakat come after the head noun. Any adjectives 
are placed between the noun and the numeral. Numerals can be suffixed with 
-bo, marking the NP as given information. 


(82) rama sum 


goat three 
‘Three goats’ 
(83) k*anba pinba=rayn márvo sim | mà-i azo 


house old(NHUM)-COM red three isG=POSsS o.brother 
poe-vaik*8 

buy.PST-PST.FACT 

My older brother bought three old red houses. 


(84) k*anba ninba-rag márvo süm-bo mà=i azo 
house old(NHUM)-COM red three-GIVEN 1SG-POSS o.brother 
jòe-vã:k 


buy.PST-PST.FACT 
My older brother bought the three old red houses. 


47 sã has an audible nasalization, though there is no nasal consonant following the vowel. 
48 [pósv&k]. 
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The numerals 1-10 are as follows. 


tik ‘one’ fuk ‘six’ 
Jë ‘two’ dun, dyn ‘seven’ 
sim ‘three  gjèt ‘eight’ 
3i ‘four’ gut ‘nine’ 
nad “five tfü ‘ten’ 


Navakat exhibits a consistent decimal system. See Chapter 5 for more informa- 
tion on Navakat numerals. As the following examples illustrate, several con- 
necting morphemes (e.g. sok-,49 nak-) occur in higher numerals. These connect- 
ing morphemes are neither in free variation nor is their distribution phonolog- 
ically determined.5° 


piju '20' pi 2” x yi ‘10’ 
sámd;u ‘30° sum '9 x Yu ‘10’ 
suindu sokfik w  sumadu 'gY sok- tfik ‘yl 
giptfu ‘40 gi 4 x (phú ‘10 
3iptfu zakfik q gipttu — '4o' gak- tfik T 
péptfu2 50 pá 5 x (p)fá ‘10’ 
néptfü nakfík Sr  néptffu ‘50 gak- tfik T 
tùktfu ‘60’ fuk © x ú 10 
tüktfu rakfik / *rokfik — '6Y — tüktfu ‘6% rak- tfik T 
dundu ‘70’ dùn V x ú ‘10’ 
dundgu tokfik / tonfik ‘7’ dundgu “7o' tok-/ton- Ik T 
gèu, gëttfu ‘80’ gèt 8 x ú ‘10’ 
géd;u kakfik 8r gédju “8o kak- tfik T 
goptfu ‘go’ gù 9 x (p)fá ‘10’ 
góptfu kokfik ‘go’ goptfu ‘go kok- tfik T 


49 This is not realized as [Pak], which is the case in some other related linguistic varieties. 

50 These elements largely coincide with those used in (Lhasa) Tibetan, and also seem related 
to the multipliers of the corresponding decades where they appear. 

51 Historically, the morpheme is so. The k in sok is the migrated prefix of gcig. 

52 One possible analysis of péptfu is ná-p-tfü, where -a becomes -e because of the vowel fol- 
lowing it. 

53 Both tok/tk and tonjik are possible here, with no difference in meaning. 
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4 The Verb Complex 
The verb complex in Nàvakat is considerably simpler than that of Kinnauri. 


There is no subject or object indexing, tense and evidentiality information is 
conveyed by combinations of lexical verbs, nominalizers, suffixes/clitics and 


auxiliaries. 
4.1 Verb Lexemes and Their Structure 
411 Simplex Verbs 


The focus here is on simplex verbs. Below we give some examples of verbs of 
different semantic types, illustrating that there is no formal differentiation of 
these types. The verbs are provided here in their infinitive forms (ending either 


in -tfa or -da).9^ 


Involuntary processes 
"dód;a "toflow (NH)  gèttfa “to forget’ 
te(t)Ya '"todrift(iNTR) ida “to die (NH) 


Bodily functions 

kjuktfa “to vomit "dàrlfa “to shiver’ 
nuda ‘to cry’ gjudja “to have sex’ 
miktfa “to swallow’ "datfa ‘to chew’ 
Motion verbs 

"dód;a “to go (NPST) "daktfa ‘to climb’ 
onda ‘to come’ tándja ‘to leave’ 
p'ürtfa “to fly’ fonda “to jump’ 
Action verbs 

futfa ‘to wash’ kotfa ‘to dig’ 
kunda_ “to bury’ dàmd;a ‘to tie’ 
"datfa “to chew’ ganda “to build (HY 
Cognition verbs 

Jéfa 'to know' zettfa “to forget' 


54 Two types of variation are observed here. First, the infinitive marker -da is also realized 
as -3a. Second, in many instances speakers use -tfa and -d;a with the same verb, seemingly 
in free variation. 
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Utterance verbs 
sértía ‘to say’, ‘totel fida ‘to ask’ 


Focussed attention verbs 
tada ‘to observe’ nümd;a ‘to smell (TRY 


4.1.2 Honorific and Non-Honorific Verb Stems 
Some verbs in Navakat have distinct honorific and non-honorific verb stems. 


H verb form NH verb form 


‘to arrive’ prétfa léptfa 
'to go' kjéttfa "doda 
‘to come’ prétfa onda 
‘tobeborn’ — finda kéd;a 
‘to die’ tonfa Jisa 
'to drink tf^áttfa t^ánd;a 
'to give' pulda tértfa 
'to know' k'éndza Jéa 

‘to sit, to stay’ zu;fa détfa 
4.1.3 Complex Verbs 


Navakat has a kind of light or support verb construction, consisting of a noun 
without case marking and a verb. In this construction, the noun carries the 
main semantic content and the verb functions primarily as the carrier of the 
verb inflectional morphology. Verbs which occur in this construction are: onda 
‘to come’, Offa ‘to exist’, g( j)éptfa ‘to shoot’, pétfa ‘to do’, lëndsa ‘to take’, tandza ‘to 
send, and tértfa ‘to give (NH). 

Complex verbs with ónd;a ‘to come’ describe non-voluntary situations. 


tókri on-da 
miklam on-da 
trifa” on-da 
[ima on-da 


hunger(N) come-INF] ‘to be hungry’ 

dream(N) come-INF] ‘to dream (NVOL)’ 
drip(N) come-INF] 'to drip, to dribble(INTR)' 
smell(N) come-INF] ‘to smell (INTR)’ 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


55 [f] in Navakat occurs only intervocalically. 
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With the verb óffa ‘to exist’, we get states. 

Ya 0-tfa [knowledge(N) exist-INF] ‘to know about 

sónpoóO-tfa ^ [alive(N) exist-INF] 'to be alive' 

lfóregikó-tfa [resemblance(N) exist-INF] ‘to seem similar’ 

g( j)ëptfa ‘to shoot’ provides a volitional interpretation. 

mónlam gjép-tfa [pray(N) shoot-INF] “to pray’ 

tfik gjép-tfa [word(N) shoot-INF] “to paint’ 


gurma gjép-fa  [crawl(N) shoot-INF] “to crawl’ 


The verb pètfa ‘to do’ derives complex activity verbs. The activity can be abstract 
(e.g. ‘to hope’) or concrete (e.g. ‘to perform a religious activity’). 


réva pé-tfía | [hope(N) do-INF] 'to hope' 
lf^óe pé-tfa  [religious.activities(N) do-INF] ‘to preach’ 
jàopé-tfa [friend do-INF] 'to help' 


All instances of complex verbs constructed with lènga ‘to take’ involve bodily 
actions. 


ditpalén-dja — [sneeze(N) take-INF] “to sneeze’ 
hüidalén-d;a snore(N)take-CINF] “to snore’ 
jàl lén-d;a [yawn(N) take-INF] “to yawn’ 


tárd;a ‘to send’ and tértfa ‘to give (NHY both derive complex verbs which 
describe activities. 


lú tan-da [song(N) send-INF] ‘to sing’ 
kjákpa tán-d;ga — |feces(N) send-INF] 'to defecate' 
k'írertán-d;ia ^ [hunting(N) send-INF] “to hunt’ 


Yimle: tér-tía?9 — [blessing(N) give-INF] 'to bless' 
tèu tér-tfa [permission(N) give-INF] ‘to permit’ 


56 _ ster ‘give’ is a Classical Tibetan form. ter ‘give’ occurs in Tabo, too. 
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44.4 Intransitive, Transitive and Ditransitive Verbs 

The direct object in transitive clauses may take the dative marker. Ditransitive 
verbs take three core arguments. As is the case with transitive verbs, even in 
this case, the direct object and the indirect object need not occur explicitly in 
the clause. 


(85) nima Jfár-só(r) 
sun rise-PST.VIS 
‘The sun rose. (Direct knowledge) 


(86) k&^ófak fip — tfá-só(r) 
3PL.NH wood break-PsT.vis 
‘They cut the wood: (Direct knowledge) 


(87) ágmo-su | künma-la suüm-á:k 
iname=ERG thief=DaT catch-PST.FACT 
‘Angmo caught the thief’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(88) àgmo-su ^ ténzin=la múl — tát-à:k 
iname-ERG iname-DAT money give.PST-PST.FACT 
‘Ram gave (some) money to Tenzin.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


4.2 Verbal Inflectional Categories 

Navakat verbs do not exhibit subject or object indexing, but like most other 
Tibetic languages, Navakat has an extensive set of grammatical morphemes 
which combine the expression of evidentiality and tense in complex ways (Sax- 
ena 19974; Zeisler 2004; Tournadre 2008; DeLancey 2012, 2018; Tournadre and 
LaPolla 2014). With respect to the categories recognized and (to some extent) 
the terminology used, the present description of the Navakat verbal inflectional 
system draws on earlier descriptions of West Tibetic language varieties—and 
especially the varieties classified together with Navakat under "Western Inno- 
vative Tibetan" in Bielmeier et al. (MS 2008)—e.g., those of Hein (2001) and 
Zeisler (2004, p.c.), although with due consideration of the fact that the gram- 
matical systems of even closely related Tibetic varieties may differ considerably 
in their details (Tournadre and LaPolla 2014: 252-256). Table 31 provides an 
overview of the verbal inflectional categories in Navakat.5" 


57 It is important to mention here that we find considerable variation in the realization of 
various inflectional endings. For example, normally the first person future ending is -(k)an, 
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TABLE 31 Verbal inflectional categories in Navakat 


Copulas and their inflectional categories 


Equational Existential 

NFUT FUT NFUT FUT 
EGO jin lf^á-na jin ó-at dét-kan?? 
FACT jin-do tf^á-ká:k O-kü:k ^ dét-ká:k 
VIS jin-uk "dük 
NOW dét-uk 
NVIS tak 


Verbal inflectional categories in non-copula constructions 


NPST PST FUT 
EGO -at -an/-van, V.PST — -(k)an 
ENA -fun 
FACT — -(K)d:k -dik/-và:k -(K)ázk 
VIS V-NMLZ Jin-uk, (ta(n)) "dàk — (-)só(y) 
NOW  -uk V dét-uk 
NVIS  (àk 
HI (-)ta(y) 
4-3 Copula Constructions 
4.3.1 Non-Future Tense 


jin, ò, "dik, dèt and {ak occur in non-future copula constructions, where jin 
occurs in the equational copula construction in non-future and the rest occur 
in the existential copula construction. jin with no inflectional ending is ego- 
phoric, while the copula jin with -uk indicates that the speaker has direct 
knowledge of that which is being described as s/he has seen it personally, while 
jin with the suffix -do indicates that the speaker does not have direct (factual) 
knowledge. 


but at times it is also realized as [(k)en] or [(k)en]. This also holds true for other inflec- 
tional endings: [(v)an] [PsT.EGO] and [at] [Pns.Eao]. 
58 The copula det is realized here as dé. 
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(89) ya fiyba jin 
1SG farmer COP.NFUT.EGO 
‘I am/was a farmer” 


(go) nèt finba jin 
IPLE farmer COP.NFUT.EGO 
‘We are/were farmers. 


(91) K'jót fiņba  jin-uk 
28G.NH farmer COP-NFUT.VIS 
"You are/were a farmer’ (Direct knowledge) 


(92) Kó ^ Jfipba  jin-do 
3sSg.NH farmer COP-NFUT.FACT 
‘He is/was a farmer’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(93) K^óvat fipba  jin-uk 
3PL.NH farmer COP-NFUT.VIS 
‘They are/were farmers. (Direct knowledge) 


(94) fu: lò tftkfik=i Jjin-uk 
son year eleven=POSS COP-NFUT.VIS 
‘(His) son is eleven years old. (Direct knowledge) 


In the following example, jin-wk occurs, if, the speaker has personally seen that 
the meat is/was fresh. 


(95) & fa sóma jin-uk 
this meat fresh COP-NFUT.VIS 
‘This meat is/was fresh. (Direct knowledge) 


In non-future tense constructions, time adverbials are used to specify the tem- 
poral framework of a copula construction. 


(96) ya finba jin 
1SG farmer COP.NFUT.EGO 
‘I am/was a farmer” 


(97) Ó né màn-la na finba jin 
year two inside=ALL 1sG farmer COP.NFUT.EGO 
‘Two years ago I was a farmer. 
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ò, "dük, dèt and fak occur in the existential copula construction. The copula 
ò followed by the suffix -at occurs in egophoric and factual contexts (98-99), 
while ó-kd:k occurs when the speaker does not have direct knowledge, but 
knows it for a fact (100-103). 


(98) na jül-na ó-at 
1SG village=LOC COP-PRS.EGO 
Tam in the village’ 


(99) nét jul=na ó-at 
1PLE village=LOC COP-PRS.EGO 
"We are in the village: 


(100) Khjót jul=na ò-kã:k 
2SG.NH village=LOC COP-NPST.FACT 
"You are in the village’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(101) K^ó jül-na Ó-ká:k 
3sg.NH village=LOC COP-NPST.FACT 
‘He is in the village. (Indirect knowledge) 


(102) Khóuqt jul=na Ó-kü:k 
3PL.NH village-LOC COP-NPST.FACT 
‘They are in the village.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(103) píti-na gunba manbo ò-kã:k 
p.name-Loc temple many COP-NPST.FACT 
‘Spiti has many temples.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


Similarly, the distribution of the remaining existential copulas (i.e., ”dùk, dèt 
and {ak), too, is evidentially conditioned. ”dùk indicates that the speaker has 
direct knowledge of that which is being described by having seen it personally 
(104). 


(104) kaktse=ji k*a=na puli ik "duk 
crow-POSS mouth-Loc bread one COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘There is somebread in the crow's beak. (Direct knowledge) 


dét-uk, on the other hand, marks a change of state, where the speaker was a 
witness to the change (105). 
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nám”? tin | détuk 

weather cloud COP-NFUT.NOW 

‘The weather is cloudy. (It is cloudy.) (Background: it was sunny just a 
while ago, but now it is cloudy; the speaker witnessed the change.) 


Finally, the copula jak (allomorph qàK$?) indicates that the information con- 
veyed in this clause is direct knowledge, but based on the speaker's non-visual 


perceptions. This includes expressing internal feelings as well as perceptions of 


touching and smelling. See (106—109). 


(106) 


(107) 


(108) 


(109) 


thérmos=ki nan=na Ya tak 

thermos-Poss inside-LOC tea COP.NFUT.NVIS 

‘There is tea in the thermos. (Background: The speaker feels the weight 
of a thermos, and inferes/guesses/assumes that there is tea in the ther- 
mos.) 


thérmos=ki nan=na Ya "duk 
thermos-POss inside-LOC tea COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘There is tea in the thermos. (Direct knowledge) 


khanb=i ^ nan=na khí tak 

house-POss inside=LOc dog COP.NFUT.NVIS 

‘There is a dog in the house. (Background: The speaker hears the noise 
of the barking coming from the house. Thus he assumes that there is a 
dog in the house.) 


khanb=i nan=na khí "duk 
house-Poss inside=Loc dog COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘There is a dog in the house.’ (Direct knowledge) 


The existential copulas (excluding dét-uk) also occur in constructions with 


adjectival predicates.®? The existential copulas in such constructions retain 


their evidential properties, described above (110-118). 


59 
60 


nám literally means ‘sky’. 
In the negative existential construction, this is always realized as dak. For example, pinmo 


Jima tsàntej ran ts"átpa su finga ji la: nanna mindak ‘Due to sun during the day time, which 
causes perspiration, one should not work during midday: 


61 
62 


The detailed form is: k*dnba=i. 
This is also the case in Ladakhi (Bettina Zeisler, p.c.). 


A LIN 
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(110) mà rinpo® ó-at 


(111) 


(112) 


(113) 


(114) 


(115) 


(116) 


(117) 


63 
64 
65 
66 


1SG tall COP-PRS.EGO 
‘Tam tall; 


k^ó — lü:pho9^ "dük 
3sSg.NH beautiful COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘She is/was beautiful. (Direct knowledge) 


maf=i® ^ méme=ki malej "disfa rinpo 0-ka:k 
1PLE-POSS grandfather-Poss chin much long COP-NPST.FACT 
‘My grandfather has a very long chin.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


ta nakpo té táeņ-an ò-kã:k 

horse black FOC agressive-NMLZ COP-NPST.FACT 

‘The black horse has agressivity. (The black horse is agressive) (Indirect 
knowledge) 


dórga-ki náma té la:pto — tfik "dük 
iname-POSS wife Foc beautiful one COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘Dorje’s wife is beautiful’ (Direct knowledge) 


nam=la tshátpa [àk96 

weather=ALL hot COP.NFUT.NVIS 

‘The weather is hot’ (It is hot.) (Background: The speaker is sweating 
and he feels that it is hot today.) 


tiri) lagde takpo tak 

today wind fierce COP.NFUT.NVIS 

‘The wind is fierce today. (Background: The speaker experiences strong 
wind.) 


tfà ((r)á: san "dük 
tea cold completely COP.NFUT.VIS 
‘The tea has become cold: (Direct knowledge). 


This is also realized as rinbo. 
This is also realized as lå;fo. 
The detailed form is: mafak=i. 


[dàk]. 
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(118) fà (r): san tak 
tea cold completely COP.NFUT.NVIS 
"The tea is cold. (Background: After the speaker drank the tea, s/he feels 
that the tea has turned cold). 


4.3.2 Future Tense 

In the future tense, the regularly inflected verbs "a ‘become’ and dèt ‘sit, 
remain, live' function as the equational and existential copula, respectively. The 
egophoric form is /f^á-na jin [become-NMLZ AUX.NFUT.EGO]. This verbal form 
occurs also in the obligative construction. In other contexts the verb (tf^á) takes 
the inflectional ending -kd:k, which also occurs in noncopula constructions as 
a mark of indirect (factual) evidentiality. 


(119) na fipba  tf'á-na jin 
1SG farmer become-NMLZ AUX.NFUT.EGO 
‘I will be a farmer’ 


(120) pet finba  tf'á-na jin 
1PLE farmer become-NMLZ AUX.NFUT.EGO 
‘We will be farmers.’ 


(121) křjót  Jipba  tf'á-kd:k 
2SG.NH farmer become-NPST.FACT 
‘You are/ will be a farmer’ 


(122) Khó Jipba tf"á-kã:k 
3SG.NH farmer become-NPST.FACT 
‘(S)he is/will be a farmer. 


(123) K^óvat fipba tf"á-kã:k 
3PL.NH farmer become-NPST.FACT 
"They are/ will be farmers. 


In the existential copula construction in the future tense dèt ‘sit, remain, live’ 
functions as the copula. The inflectional endings here are the same as those in 
the noncopula construction (see the next section). 


(124) na jul="du dét-kan [dékan] 
1SG village=TERM sit-FUT.EGO 
‘will be in the village’ 
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(125) pet jül-"du dét-kan [dékan] 
1PLE village- TERM sit-FUT.EGO 
"We will be in the village: 

(126) khjót jul="du dét-ká:k [ëkà:k] 


2SG.NH village=TERM sit-NPST.FACT 
"You are/will be in the village: 


(127) Kó = jül-"du dèt-kã:k | déka:k] 
38g.NH village=TERM sit-NPST.FACT 
‘(S)he are/will be in the village. 


(128) K^óvat jul="du dét-ká:k [déka:k] 
3PL.NH village=TERM sit-NPST.FACT 
‘They are/will be in the village.’ 


44 Non-Copula Constructions 

4.4.1 Past Tense 

The distribution of the finite verb inflectional endings in the past tense is as 
follows. The two allomorphs of egophoric -an/-van are distributed as follows: 
-an occurs when the verb stem ends in a consonant and -van$? occurs when 
the verb stem ends in a vowel. 


(129) ma fi-van 
1SG write-PST.EGO 
‘T wrote. 


(130) mafak námbo "dul-an 
1PLE together walk-PsT.EGO 
‘We walked together’ 


Some verbs have suppletive forms in the past tense, e.g, ‘go’ and ‘do’: "qo 
[go.NPST] : put [go.PsT]; pé [do.NPsT] : fè [do.PsT]. The same set of verb 
inflections is used with the verbs which have suppletive verb forms and those 
which do not have suppletive forms in past and non-past. To some extent the 
Navakat verb forms reflect the stem formation of Old and Classical Tibetan (see 
Appendix 3A to this chapter). 


67 -vanis also realized as -pan. For example, ffák-pan 'break-PsT'. 
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There are some instances of finite clauses where a bare verb occurs in the 
past tense, without any inflectional ending. When asked to clarify, the language 
consultants provided the corresponding sentence with inflectional endings. 


(131) mà kKhó=la thon 
1SG 3SG.NH-DAT see(NVOL) 
‘Isaw him? 


(132) ma rél mánjo-la Já-dja Jimla-la püt-an 
1SG train early-sUP=DAT board-INF p.name-ALL go.PST-PST.EGO 
‘I took the earliest train to Shimla.’ 


Other verb inflectional endings in the past tense are -G:k/-vd:k and (-)só(y). 
-vã:k occurs often, but not only, when the stem ends with a vowel and -á: 
occurs when the verb stem ends with a consonant. 

When (-)s6(7) functions as a verb ending, it immediately follows the main 
verb.68 The phonological status of (-)s6(7) seems to fall somewhere between a 
free auxiliary and a bound morpheme as the place of articulation of s in (-)s6(7) 
is sometimes assimilated to the place of articulation of the stem-final conso- 
nant of the preceding verb, whereas in other contexts, there is no assimilation. 
Similarly, y in (-)só(r) is not always articulated clearly. The vowel in (-)só(p) is 
nasalized with or without the final 7. (-)só() occurs with agentive (transitive, 
intransitive) as well as with non-agentive verbs. 


(133) mà=ji ^ nó làk tsó=ru püt-só(y) 
1SG=POSS y.brother sheep graze-TERM go.PST-PST.VIS 
‘My younger brother went to herd lambs.’ (Direct knowledge) 


(134) ràm kjúk stg) 
iname vomit PST.VIS 
'Ram vomited' (Direct knowledge) 


The distribution of the verb endings -d:k/-vá:k and (-)s6(y) is evidentially con- 
ditioned: (-)só(7) occurs when the speaker has direct knowledge of that which 
is being described by having seen it; -à:k/-vá:k occurs when the speaker does 
not have direct evidence, but knows it for a fact. 


68 In my dataset there is only one instance of só(r) as a lexical verb, where it functions as a 
non-honorific imperative verb form. 
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(135) k*6n püt-d:k / *put-vark 
3SG.H go.PST-PST.FACT 
‘He went. (Indirect knowledge) 


(136) Khjót ^ püt-à:k/ “put-va:k 
2SG.NH gO.PST-PST.FACT 
"You went. (Indirect knowledge) 


(137) Khó máà-la — táe-vá:k 
3Sg.NH 1SG-DAT observe.PST-PST.FACT 
‘He observed me. (Indirect knowledge) 


(138) K^ó ^ má-la  táe-só(y) 
3Sg.NH 1SG-DAT observe.PST-PST.VIS 
‘He observed me. (Direct knowledge) 


(139) dórge-su | k*6=la dün-só(y) 
iname-ERG 3SG.NH-DAT beat-PST.VIS 
‘Dorje beat him. (Direct knowledge) 


(140) dórge khó=la dun-va:k 
iname 3SG.NH=DAT beat-PST.FACT 
‘Dorje beat him’ (Indirect knowledge) 


Finally, -ffü(), (-)tá(), tuk and fo too, occur as verbal inflectional endings in 
the noncopula constructions. 

When the first person argument is the affected (i.e., non-agent) argument in 
the past tense, the verb takes the suffix -ffu(7) (allomorph [dz5(y)]). It always 
occurs as the last element in a finite sentence. The first person argument may, 
but need not necessarily, be the grammatical subject in the clause. 


(141) tiri p*irok  ná-nasu mázji ná-["ák8? — ton-du(n) 
today evening nose-ABL 1SG=POSS nose-blood come.out-PST.ENA 
"Today evening the blood came out from my nose: 


69  ná«["ák seems to function as a compound. The possessive marker is not possible after nd 
in ná-«(^ák. 
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(142) mazji tòtpa=ru khó=ji thímoson p'ók-tfü(n) 
1SG=POSS stomach=TERM 3SG.NH=POSS elbow hit-PST.ENA 
‘His elbow hit my stomach.’ 


The following two pairs of examples show that the first person argument has 
to be the recipient (i.e., the non-agentive argument) for -iii(7) to occur. 


(143) má-su kKhó=ji lakpa=ru sóa gjep-tà() 
ISG-ERG 3SG.NH-POSS hand=TERM tooth.PL shoot-HI 
‘I bit his hand? 


(144) tffiva-su | màzji lakpa=ru sóa qjëp-tfü(n) 
child=ERG 1sG=Poss hand=TERM tooth.PL shoot-PST.ENA 
"The baby bit my hand: 


(145) £ gadi mà-su “i lf'étpo-la tát ta(n) 
this watch 1sG=ERG o.sister big-DAT give.PST HI 
‘I gave this watch to my elder sister: 


(146) í gàdi mazla “i lf'étpo-su tá-tfür 
DEM.PROX watch 1SG=DAT o.sister big-ERG  give-PST.ENA 
"My elder sister has given this watch to me.’ 


As these examples show, (-)tá(r) too, occurs with first person subjects. Unlike 
-tffü(r), (-) tá(r) occurs in constructions where the first person argument is also 
the agent. Further, unlike #ii(7), (-)tá(y) also occurs with all persons. Phono- 
logically the status of (-)tá(r) is somewhere between a bound morpheme and 
a free auxiliary. At times, it is also realized as -sá(r). It indicates heightened 
intentionality."? (-)tár is the grammaticalized form of the verb meaning ‘give’. 
The verb inflectional ending (-)tá() is frequently, but not necessarily, followed 
by the auxiliary ”dùk. 


(147) püfi-su oma sin t^ág-tá(y) "dik 
cat-ERG milk all drink-H1 AUX.NFUT.VIS 
"The cat drank all the milk.’ 


70 The choice of the form and its semantic interpretation in Navakat is similar to the present 
perfect construction in Ladakhi (Bettina Zeisler, p.c.). 
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(148) ram=su ak — tá(y) "dik 
iname-ERG break HI — AUX.NFUT.VIS 
‘Ram has broken (X) 


As the ungrammaticality of the following example illustrates, (-)ta(7) cannot 
be followed by the auxiliary jin (see below). 


(149) “mà síkul-la put-ta(y) jin 
1SG school-ALL go.PST-HI AUX.NFUT.EGO 
‘I have gone to the school/I went to the school. 


Further, (-)ta(7) does not occur with non-past verb forms. For example: 


(150) “ma síkul-la ndo-ta(n) jin 
1SG school-ALL go.NPST-HI AUX.NFUT.EGO 
‘I have gone to the school/I went to the school. 


The copula forms jin-uk and "dük occur in noncopula constructions, where 
they function as auxiliaries. In my material the auxiliary jin-uk is always pre- 
ceded by a nominalized verb form. For example: 


(151) dolma náma-ía put ^ dé-kan" jin-uk 
iname wife=ALL go.PST sit-NMLZ AUX-NFUT.VIS 
‘Dolma has gone as a wife (and has stayed there that way). (Direct 
knowledge) 


"dük as an auxiliary is frequently preceded by tá(5). Such constructions can 
have an agentive or a non-agentive interpretation. "du here indicates that the 
speaker has direct knowledge of that which is being described. 


(152) t'ápka-ji  nàmg-i Jinja sin tük-sár 
oven=POSS inside=Poss wood-PL all burn(intr).PsT-H1 
ndük 
AUX.NFUT.VIS 


‘All the wood inside the oven has burnt (non-volitional). (Direct knowl- 
edge) 


71 This isan example of a complex (or serial) verb construction with a sequence of two verbs 
without any intervening non-final particle. 
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(153) K^ófakja mamazla™ put — "dük [pü^duk] 
3PL.NH-PL CitycALL go.PST AUX.NFUT.VIS 
‘They have gone to the city. (Direct knowledge) 


(154) khó) mama la pùt ndük [pü»duk] 
28G.H city ALL go.PST AUX.NFUT.VIS 
"You (H) have gone to the city. (Direct knowledge) 


4.4.2 Non-Past Tense 
The verbal ending -at occurs as an egophoric marker in non-past. 


(155) ma fàktam  la:=la ndo-at 
1SG every.day work-ALL go.NPST-PRS.EGO 
‘I go to work every day: 


(156) mafak faktan pdmbo n"dúl-at 
1PLE everyday together walk-PRs.EGO 
"We walk together every day. 


The verb ending -(k)a:k’? indicates indirect (factual) knowledge of that which 
is being described. While the verbal inflection -wk”4 indicates a change of state 
which the speaker has direct knowledge of. Depending on the context, the verb 
can have a present or a future tense interpretation, but never past. 


(157) Khíja  mü-ká:k?5 
dog-PL bark-NPST.FACT 
‘The dog will bark’ or ‘The dog barks.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


72 mama ‘downwards (direction) is also used to refer to “city; ‘town’ as all cities and towns are 
located to the south and in lower altitudes as compared to the Nako village. As mentioned 
above, jok ‘down is also used to refer to a city. 

73 -(k)&k can also occur with egophoric arguments in some restricted contexts, where it 
has an irrealis-modality interpretation, for instance referring to the speaker's intention 
of doing something in the future. For example, mà láv-(k)á:k ‘I WILL study/teach. (Back- 
ground: This verb form occurs when someone doubts the speaker's intention, and, the 
speaker reasserts his/her intention of studying/teaching.); ma [i-à:k TWILL write. (Back- 
ground: Similar background as in the preceding example). 

74 -ukisalso realized as -ok. 

75 muktfa ‘to bark’. 
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(158) dorge síkul-la "qo-à:k 
iname SCHOOL-ALL gO.NPST-NPST.FACT 
‘Dorje goes to school? (Indirect knowledge) 


The semantic differences between -(k)d:k and -uk can also be seen by compar- 
ing examples (157, 159) with examples (158, 160). When -(K)á:k is replaced with 
-uk, the semantic interpretation of the clause changes too. 


(159) K^ófak Ji  Já-kü:k 
3PL.NH wood break-NPST.FACT 
‘They cut wood (every day) or They will cut wood. (Indirect knowl- 
edge) 


(160) K^ófak Ji  Ják-uk 
3PL.NH wood break-NPST.VIS 
"They cut wood (every day) or They will cut wood. (Change of state, 
direct knowledge) 


(161) diva tsé-d:k 
child play-NPST.FACT 
‘The child plays (every day)’ or ‘The child will play. 


(162) tfiva tsé-uk 
child play-NFUT.NOW 
‘The child is playing. (Change of state, direct knowledge) 


The following examples illustrate that -(k)á:k and -(v)á:k have different tempo- 
ral reference. 


(163) Khjót fin  tüp-ká:k 
28G.NH wood chop-NPST.FACT 
"You (NH) (will) chop wood.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(164) Khjót fin tüp-vák 
28G.NH wood chop-PST.FACT 
"You (NH) chopped wood: (Indirect knowledge) 


(165) dolma Jé-ká:k 
iname know-NPST.FACT 
“Dolma knows/will know (X). (Indirect knowledge) 
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(166) dolma fé-va:k 
iname know-PST.FACT 
‘Dolma knew (X): (Indirect knowledge) 


The copulas dét-uk and fak occur in noncopula constructions, where they func- 
tion as auxiliaries. 

dét-uk in a non-copula construction indicates that there is a change of state 
and that the resulting state prevails. It further indicates that the speaker has 
direct knowledge of this change of state, having witnessed it personally. The 
main verb in its bare form immediately precedes this auxiliary. 


(167) p^í-na palan fi  dét-uk 
that-LOC cow die AUX-NFUT.now 
‘A cow has died there’ (Background: A cow was alive and suddenly, 
right in the front of the speaker's eyes, she fell off and died; the cow 
is still lying there.) (Direct knowledge) 


(168) píti lunba=nasu ts"ónba pé lép  détuk 
p.name valley-ABL businessman two arrive AUX-NFUT.nOW 
‘Two traders from the Spiti valley have arrived (here). (Background: 
The speaker saw the two businessmen from Spiti arrive here; they are 
still here.) (Direct knowledge) 


(169) màzji ffivazji tala tug dét-uk 
1SG-POSS child-Poss forehead hurt/collide AUX-NFUT.now 
‘My child's forehead is hurt.’ (Background: The speaker's child was well 
just a while ago, but now he got hurt and his forehead is hurting; the 
speaker himself saw the child getting hurt.) (Direct knowledge) 


The copula fak, too, retains its semantic qualities when it occurs as an auxiliary 
in non-copula constructions. 


(170) mazji punba suk tak 
1SG-POSS inside pain COP.NFUT.NVIS 
"My shoulder has pain.’ (The speaker is feeling the pain) 


4.4.3 Future Tense 

-(k)an is the future tense egophoric suffix. It is realized as -kan and -an. Their 
distribution is, however, not phonetically conditioned. -kan occurs also with 
verb stems endings in consonants, e.g. kér-kan [drive-FUT.EGO] (cf. kórtfa ‘to 
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drive’); kól-kan?9 [cook-FUT.EGO] (cf. kóldza ‘to cook’). Similarly, the allomorph 
-an occurs, too, with the verb stems ending in vowels, e.g. zó-an, "zó-kan [make- 
FUT.EGO] (cf. zódza ‘to make’); tsé-an, "tsé-kan [play-FUT.EGO] (cf. tséaza ‘to 


play’). 


(171) ma láp-kan 
1SG teach/study-FUT.EGO 
‘Iwill teach/study: 


(172) ma [i-an / "fi-kan 
1SG write-FUT.EGO 
‘Iwill write’ 


4-5 Final Auxiliaries 

Finally, tk and fo which occur sentence-finally, indicate probability. They dif- 
fer, however, in their semantic qualities. tuk indicates that the speaker is draw- 
ing an inference, based on some observation. For example, 


(173) Khó=ji tú:=ki látpa ètpo ò-ta™" tuk 
3SG.NH=POSS son=POSS brain good COP-? INFERENCE 
‘His son (seems to) have good brain’ (Indirect inference) (Background: 
His son is securing good results in his exams, even though he is seen 
playing all the time) 


(174) séptun fimbo kól pòr-a tuk 
food good cook keep INFERENCE 
‘There is delicious cooked food. (Background: Good smell of food is 
coming, therefore the speaker infers that there is good food.) 


Distinct from this, fó"5seems to convey probability, without reference to any 
external perceivable cause. It occurs with all persons in copula and non-copula 
constructions. In the copula construction it occurs with ot and jin in my mate- 
rial. 


76  kór-anand kól-an have the past tense interpretation, i.e., (T) drove’ and (I) cooked’, respec- 
tively. 

77 Theta here is not the same as ta(y). 

78 tòis also realized as [(5]. 
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(175) mafak sat tó 
IPLE eat PROBABILITY 
"We might eat.’ 


(176) Khó dilli-na ot fo 
3SG.NH p.name-LOC COP PROBABILITY 
‘He may be in Delhi. 


(177) tf*ódon-gi fotpa ^ plíta:-la ton/ton dét-uk 
iname-POSS stomach outside-LOC come.out AUX-NFUT.NOW 
Yiva ot tò 
child exist PROBABILITY 
‘Choden’s belly has come out, maybe she is pregnant. 


(178) támn-na kàktse khá — qjdá-irak "dónbo on-na 
roof-LOC crow mouth shoot-AUX.NFUT.NVIS guest come-NMLZ 
Jjin-do 


AUX-PROBABILITY 
‘(The speaker hears that) A crow is cawing on the roof, (some) guest 
may come. 


When fo follows the copula jin the two comprise one prosodic unit. In such 
constructions fò is always realized as do ([jindo]). [jindo] occurs with all per- 


sons. 
(179) £ | miláp-tfa-na ma taksan lükzi 

this NEG-educate-INF-LOC 1SG immediately herdsman 

jin-qó 

AUX-PROBABILITY 

"Without this education, I might probably be be a herdsman (now). 
(180) tám?-na kaktse tágera "donbo on-na Jjin-do 


roof=LOC crow caw(N) guest come-NMLZ AUX-PROBABILITY 
‘The crow is cawing on the roof, some guest may come: 


tò also occurs in constructions with non-first person subjects, where the pre- 


ceding verb takes the egophoric marker -at, which may serve to indicate that 
the statement is a judgement (a guess) on the part of the speaker. 


79  Thisis realized as [tá:]. 
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(181) K^ó gadi  kór-fía  láp-at to 
3SG.NH vehicle drive-INF learn/study-PRS.EGO PROBABILITY 
‘He might be learning to drive. 


In constructions with suppletive past-tense verb stems, fo can follow the bare 
verb. 


(182) ma pùt fo 
1SG g0.PST PROBABILITY 
‘I might go. 


4.6 Negation 

mi- and ma- function as negative markers in Navakat and mèt functions as 
a negative existential. mi- occurs in copula and noncopula constructions in 
the non-past tenses in finite and non-finite clauses (including nominalized 
clauses). 


(183) t^ür-la rivon gjuk-gui®° 
downhill-ALL rabbit run-INTERNAL.CAPABILITY 
mi-[ór-kà:k 


NEG-run-NPST.FACT 
‘Rabbits can't run downwards. (Indirect knowledge) 


(184) mi-sin-na là: 
NEG-finish-NMLZ work 
"The work which does not get finished' 


ma- occurs in the past tense with all persons in copula and noncopula con- 
structions. 


(185) à dagdar main 
1SG doctor NEG.COP 
‘I was not a doctor. 


80 The slow-speech form is gjùk-gui. While in Nàvakat -gui is obligatory here, in the neigh- 
boring villages such as Chango, it does not occur. -gui here indicates internal capacity. 
Contrast this with the following example: rivd(n) t^ür la gjùk mi-fór-ká:k [rabbit downward 
ALL run NEG-run-NPST.FACT] 'Rabbits can't run downwards (due to created obstructions 
like fencing or walls erected)’. 
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(186) tà lò  tfümo-;ja gud manbo tát?! ma-só(y) 
now year hen-PL egg many give. PST NEG-PST.VIS 
‘This year the hens did not produce many eggs.’ (Direct knowledge) 


mét functions as the negative existential. It occurs with all persons and num- 
bers in all tenses. 


(187) mà jül-na Jirin màņbo mèt 
1SG village-Loc relative many NEG.COP 
' don't have many relatives in the village’ 


(188) pet jul=na met 
1PLE village-LOC NEG.COP 
"We are not in the village: 


(189) K^ó jül-na mé-ká:nk 
3SG.NH village=LOC NEG.COP-NPST.FACT 
‘He will not be in the village. 


In constructions where the finite verb consists of a main verb and an auxiliary, 
the negative prefix is affixed to the auxiliary. 


(190) "gd sùk=su dirin là: pè-tfa mi-dak 
head pain=INS today work do-NMLZ NEG-AUX.NFUT.NVIS 
‘Because of headache, (I) am not feeling like working today’ 


4.7 Imperative and Prohibitive 

4.74 Imperative 

As seen in Section 44.2, Navakat has a small set of verbs which have dis- 
tinct honorific and non-honorific verb forms. This distinction in this verb set 
is maintained in the imperatives. Further, in the non-honorific verb forms, 
as shown below, there is a change in the stem vowel in two instances (só, 
dót); in other cases the non-honorific imperative verb forms are suppletive 
forms. 


81 As mentioned earlier, the word-final consonant is barely audible. When asked, the lan- 
guage consultant, at times, provided the word-final consonant as [t], while at other times, 
as [d]. This, however, cannot be attributed to the Tibetan writing system, as my language 
consultant did not know any Tibetan (including its writing system). 
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Infinitive H Imperative NH Imperative 
‘to eat’ tf^óttfa(H),sàdja(NH) — tf'ét so 
‘to drink 41f'éttfa (H), t*inda(NH) tf^ót tin 
‘to go’ kjóttja (H),"dodja(NH) Kjót són 
‘to sit’ ztufa (n), détfa (NH) gu: dot 


Besides this rather small set of verbs, the honorific imperative verb form is 
formed by adding the suffix -roffi [rot{i] to the verb stem. The formation of the 
non-honorific imperative verb forms, on the other hand, exhibits more than 
one strategy. First, it could just be a bare verb stem (i.e., the verb form without 
the infinitive marker). 


Infinitive H Imperative NH Imperative 


‘tobum’ — tüktfa tük-rotfi tük 
‘to put on’ kónd;a kon-rotft kon 
‘tocook’  kKóldja kól-rotfi kól 
‘to throw? fimd;a tim-rotfi tim 


Next, there are also some instances, as illustrated below, where the nonhonori- 
fic imperative verb form involves a change in the stem vowel (as compared to 
the vowel in the infinitive). Most infinitive verbs in this set have a as the stem 
vowel in their infinitive forms; some have e as the stem vowel in their infinitive 
forms. Their imperative verb stems have [o] as the stem-final.8? 


Infinitive H Imperative NH Imperative 


‘to sleep pàld;a pal-rotfi pol 
'tolive  détfa dét-rotfi dot 


82 At least in some cases the verb stems with e are etymologically related to Tibetan forms 
with a, e.g. the original root has an a: sdad > det, where the e-vowel appears because of final 
-t. In the case of gjep, CT rgyab, the change of the vowel seems to have been triggered by 
the preceding palatal. 
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(cont.) 
Infinitive H Imperative NH Imperative 
‘to fold’  táptfa táp-rotfi tóp 
‘to tie’ dàmd;a dàm-rotfi dom 
‘to carry? (àktfa tàk-rotfi tò 


In addition, there are some instances where the non-honorific imperative verb 
form takes an additional final vowel (-i or -e). 


Infinitive H Imperative NH Imperative 


‘to dig’ kotfa kót-rotfi kó-e 
'to gather' "dütfa "düt-rotfi "dü-i 
'to hide' batfa bát-rotfi bó-e 
‘to bathe, to wash’ /útfa [át-rotfi tú-i 


Finally, while the honorific imperative verb form continues to be formed by 
adding -rotfi to the verb stem, in the following instances in the non-honorific 
imperative verb forms the stem-final consonant is deleted and there is a com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 


Infinitive H Imperative NH Imperative 


‘to bury’ kündja kúņ-rotfi kú: 
‘to plant’ tsúktfa tsúk-rotfi tst 
'to beat dunda dun-rotfi dit: 


‘to play, to dance’ tséaa tsé-rotfi tsé: 
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4.7.2 Prohibitive 


The honorific and nonhonorific distinction is also maintained in the pro- 
hibitives. 


H.INF NH.INF H.PROH NH.PROH 


‘to say, to tell’ sün-d;a  sé(r)ifa$? ma-stin ^ ma-sér 
'to sleep' zim-dja pal-da ma-zim ma-nal 
'to stay' Zula dé-tfa ma-;uü:  ma-dét 


‘to put on (clothes)! ndm-da Kkón-dja ^ ma-nám | ma-kón 


Apart from this limited set, the non-honorific prohibitive verb forms are formed 
by prefixing the negative morpheme ma- to the infinitive verb stem. The hon- 
orific prohibitive verb form, on the other hand, is composed by suffixing -ro to 
the verb stem, and adding mapét to this verb form (i.e., V-ro mapet). 


INF H.PROH NH.PROH 


'to do' pé-tfa pétro mapét ma-pèt 
‘to burn, to light tùk-tfa ^ tükromapét | ma-tük 
‘to sew (by hand} tsém-aja_ tsém-ro mapét ma-tsém 


‘to wrap’ til-da til-ro mapet ma-til 
‘to get’ t'óp-tía — t"óp-ro mapet | ma-t^óp 
‘to kill’ sá-tfa sát-ro mapét — ma-sát 
‘to scrape’ dar-ffa | dàr-ro mapét | ma-dàr 
5 Clauses and Sentences 


Navakat is a verb-final language. 
(191) nám-la kárma fár-só(y) 


sky=ALL star rise-PST.VIS 
‘Stars rose (appeared) in the sky. (Direct knowledge) 


83 [sé(r)tfa]. 
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(192) t^á-su phü=na Yiltik tik sát pór-uk 
hawk=ERG DEM.DIST=LOC sparrow one kill keep-NFUT.now 
‘The hawk has killed a sparrow over there. (Direct knowledge) 


While SOV is the most frequent word order in Navakat, other word orders are 
also encountered. 


(193) nóffun-gi kíta:b tfiva-ja-su Já-tãņ "duk 
y-brother=Poss book child-PL-ERG tear-HI COP.NFUT.VIS 
"The children have torn (my) younger brother's book.’ (Direct knowl- 
edge) 


54 Experiencer Subjects 

As other languages of this region, Navakat, too, has the so-called experiencer 
subject construction (or dative subject construction). When the "subject" is not 
a volitional participant, it takes the dative marker. 


194) évi-ki umn-ja mà-la atla 
YJ 
grandmother-POss story-PL 1SG=DAT remember(N) 
mi-nqàk 


NEG-COP.NFUT.NVIS 
‘I don’t remember grandmother's stories. 


(195) mà=la  fàgmo [àk 
1SG=DAT cold(N) COP.NFUT.NVIS 
‘I feel cold.’ 


A similar construction is used for expressing possession in a wide sense. 


(196) qólma-la minbo má ò-kã:k 
iname-DAT brother five COP-NPST.FACT 
‘Dolma has five brothers.’ (Indirect knowledge) 


(197) má-la fiva súm o-at 
1SG=DAT child three COP-PRS.EGO 
' have three children: 


As in Kinnauri, the verb forms are differently distributed in the experiencer 
subject constructions, compared to clauses with regular nominative or erga- 
tive subjects, with respect to the egophoric and evidential markers. 
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5.2 Questions 

In content questions the question word (see Section 3.3.3) tends to “right”- 
dislocate towards the focus position immediately before the verb (see example 
196-199). The verbal inflection in the interrogative constructions remains the 
same as in the declarative sentences, except that the verb takes the question 
suffix (-a:/-va: or -e:/-ve:), where -a:/-va: functions as the honorific interroga- 
tive suffix and -a:/-va: functions as the non-honorific interrogative suffix.?* The 
allomorphs with -v occur when the verb stem ends with a vowel. 


(198) K^ó — kandu _pal-sii®5-(v)a: 
3SG.NH where sleep-PST.VIS-Q.H 
"Where did he sleep?' (Direct knowledge) 


(199) Khóuat fila püt-sá-(v)á:86 
3PL.NH why go.PST-PST.VIS-Q.H 
"Why did they go?' (Direct knowledge) 


(200) k*dnba sü-su zóe-sü-(v)à: 
house who-ERG build.PsT-PST.VIS-Q.H 
"Who built the house.’ (Direct knowledge) 


(201) Khjó tsuk tfé-dja — on-ve: 
2SG.NH how play-INF come-Q.NH 
‘How did you come: 


The polar (yes-no) question construction, on the other hand, is formed by sim- 
ply affixing the interrogative suffix -a:/-va: or -e:/-ve: to the verb stem. 


(202) K^óp-su — k*6n-ran=la táe-va: 
2SG.H=ERG 2SG.H-REFL-DAT observe.PST-Q.H 
‘Did you observe yourself?’ 


(203) dymo séptun ma-sóe-va: 
iname food NEG-eat.PST-Q.H 
“Didn't Angmo eat?’ 


84 This honorific-non-honorific distinction in the yes-no question construction is not 
marked in the neighboring village Chango. In Chango the yes-no question suffix is -e with 
both honorific and non-honorific referents. 

85 This is a shortened form of -só(r). 

86 The slow-speech verb form is püt-sór)-á:. 
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(204) Khjó ^ [imla-la püt-e: 
2SG.NH p.name-ALL g0.PST-Q.NH 
‘Did you go to Shimla?’ 


(aos) kYié jè(j) láp-e: 
2NH script learn-Q.NH 
‘Did you study?’ 


5.3 Clausal Nominalization 

-po, -kan and -na function as nominalizers in Navakat. While -po occurs in a few 
lexicalized, frozen expressions (e.g. jókpo ‘servant’), -kan and -na are productive 
nominalizers. The nominalizer -kan functions as a non-patientive nominalizer. 
Its head noun is someone who has the qualities to carry out the described 
action.?" That seems to be the reason why examples such as, ‘bird which will 
die (on its own)’ and ‘mirror which will break (because it is old), too, take the 
nominalizer -kan. 


(206) oma tér-kan palan 
milk give-NMLZ cow 
‘Cow which gives milk’ 


(207) t^üp-an (mi) 
drink-NMLZ (man) 
‘Man who drinks’ 


(208) mi-p*ir-kan Ià 
NEG-fly-NMLZ bird 
‘Bird which does not fly’ 


(209) mük(^)88-an khí 
bark/bite-NMLz dog 
"The dog which barks/bites' 


87 The names of some professions are not formed with the nominalizer -an. For example, zò 
‘blacksmith’, zila ‘weaver’, émdji ‘traditional doctor’. 

88 This lexical item occurs both for ‘to bark’ and ‘to bite’. There is a slight aspiration [^] at the 
end. 
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(210) Jian? tà 
die-NMLZ bird 
‘Bird which is to die (on its own)’ 


This nominalization exhibits some noun-like characteristics. For example, the 
plural marker can be suffixed to the nominalized verb, e.g. durd;a ‘to beat’, 
dunan ‘drummer’: dun-an-ja ‘drummers’; luitay-an ‘singer’: lütar-an-ja ‘singers’ 
(cf. [ú ‘song’, tánd;a ‘to leave’). The nominalized clause also retains some verb- 
like characteristics. For example, it takes the negative marker mi-, and when 
there is a direct object in a nominalized clause, it precedes the nominalized 
verb, obeying normal intraclausal constituent order. Syntactically, the nomi- 
nalized clause behaves like a determiner rather than like an adjective, in that it 
precedes the head noun. 

The nominalizer -na, on the other hand, occurs in constructions where the 
head noun is a patient. The head noun follows the nominalized verb. As is the 
case with the nominalizer -kan, -na, too, can take the negative marker mi-. As we 
can see in these examples, a stem-final consonant appears when the nominal- 
izer is suffixed to the verb stem (füt-na, sád-na, fik-na), which does not appear 
in the corresponding infinitive verb forms (fütfa ‘to wash (clothes etc. Y, sátfa ‘to 
kill, and /idza ‘to die"). 


(211) füt-na koelak(- ja) 
wash-NMLZ garment(-PL) 
‘Clothes which will be or are to be washed’ 


(212) sád-na Ià 
kill-NMLz bird 
‘Bird which will be or is to be killed (by someone)’ 


(213) fikna khanba 
die-NMLZ house 
‘House which will be or are destroyed (by someone)’ 


(214) mi-sin-na là: 


NEG-finish-NMLZ work 
"Work which will not be get finished' 


89  [féan]. 
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Appendix 3A: Classical Tibetan Verb Stems and Their 
Correspondences in Navakat 


To some extent the Navakat verb forms reflect the stem formation of Old 
and Classical Tibetan. The verb stem system of Classical Tibetan (CT) can be 
described in broad outline as follows:9° 

The Classical Tibetan stem 111 (future stem) has become obsolete in all mod- 
ern Tibetan varieties. 

Classical Tibetan consonant alternations (eg. K^ vs. k) are levelled out, typi- 
cally towards stem 11 (past stem) and implicitly also towards the former stem 
III. 

Classical Tibetan vowel alternations between stem 1 (present stem) and stem 
II (or stem 111) have been levelled (exception: CT byed), typically towards stem 
II. 

The -d suffix of the Classical Tibetan stem I may or may not be preserved in 
certain tense and modal forms in Navakat. In a few cases, it also appears where 
the attested Classical Tibetan verb does not have any such suffix, e.g. CT rko 
‘dig’. 

Hence almost all Navakat verbs with an originally closed syllable root, apart 
from the imperative forms, correspond to the Classical Tibetan stem 11, minus 
its prefix and suffix. And, in most, but not all cases, they thus also correspond to 
stem III minus their prefixes. One exception is the verb lèndza ‘to take’, which 
corresponds to the Classical Tibetan stem 1. 


CT root Navakat correspondence Stemi Stemi1 Stemim Stem Iv 

CT lta ‘look at lta b-lta-s | b-lta lto-s 
Navakat ta tá- td-e- — tó-e 

CT za 'eat za Z0-S = Zo 
Navakat sa sa- sò-e- — sò 

CT rtse ‘play’ rtse b-rtse-s b-rtse rtse-s 
Navakat tsé ‘dance, play’ — tsé tsé-e- | — tsé-e 

CT khru ‘wash, bathe’ khru-d b-kru-s b-kru khru-s 
Navakat fü [tt túi — [i-i 

CT sba 'hide' sbe-d sba-s sba sbo-s 
Navakat ba bà-t- — bà-e- — bó-e 


go In compiling the information presented in this appendix I have benefitted greatly from 
discussions with Bettina Zeisler. 
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(cont.) 


CT root Navakat correspondence Stem1 Stemir Stemim Stemiv 

CT rmo 'plough' rmo-d rmo-s  rmo rmo-s 
Navakat mó mó-o- mó-e-  — mó-e 

CT rko ‘dig, carve’ rko-o | b-rko-s b-rko rko-s 
Navakat kó kó-t- | kó-e- | — kó-e 

CT bya ‘do’ bye-d bya-s bya byo-s 
Navakat pé pe-t- qej- — tfi 


In the case of the last verb, the split-palatalisation rule of West Tibetan (labial 
plus glide > palatal affricate only before back vowels, loss or neutralisation of 
the palatal glide before front vowels) has yielded these seemingly unrelated 
forms. 

After an open syllable root, the Classical Tibetan -s suffix of stem 11 and 1v 
(imperative stem) becomes -e or -iin the Navakat past tense, resulting in a diph- 
thong after back vowels (-ae, -oe, -ui) and to a lengthening of the front vowels 
(ez iz): 


PST.EGO PRS.EGO FUT.EGO 


sada ‘to eat sóe-van sa-at san 
móda ‘to plough’ | móe-van | mo-at mó-an 
zód;a ‘to make’ z0e-van zó-at zó-an 
[átfa ‘to wash’ túi-van [át-at tú-kan 
kíla ‘to sweep’ kíl-an kíl-at kíl-khan 
tfátfa ‘to cut Yat-an Yat-at Yat-an 


Yaka ‘to break’ — tfák-pan tfá-at Yak-an 
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Appendix 3B: Navakat Basic Vocabulary 
(by Anju Saxena and Padam Sagar) 


This is the Navakat IDS/LWT list. It has been compiled on the basis of the 1,310 
items of the original Intercontinental Dictionary Series concept list (Borin et al. 
2013) plus the 150 items added to it in the Loanword Typology project, for a total 
of 1,460 concepts (Haspelmath and Tadmor 2009). However, some IDS/LWT 
items have been left out from this list, as there were no equivalents in Navakat 
or there were gaps in our material. The resulting list as given below contains 
1135 items (concepts). The list also includes loanwords. 


3Ba . Notational Conventions 

For ease of comparison we have kept the original IDS/LWT glosses unchanged 
in all cases, and Navakat senses which do not fit the IDS/LWT meaning com- 
pletely are given more exact glosses in the Navakat column. Sometimes there 
will be multiple (separately glossed) items in the Navakat column when Na- 
vakat exhibits lexical differentiation of meaning or form within an IDS/LWT 
item. Pronunciation or form variants are separated by commas, and formally 
distinct items are separated by semicolons. Glosses and notes belong with their 
enclosing “semicolon grouping". 


3B.2 The Navakat IDS/LWT List 


Id Gloss Navakat 
So1.100 the world zembulin 
Soi.210 the land sáza 
Soi.212 the soil t^áva 
S01.213 the dust pütfur 
So1.214 the mud "dàmbak 
So1.215 the sand pèma 
So1.220 the mountain la 
So1.222 the cliff p'álon 
S01.230 the plain t^ána ‘plain; plateau’ 
So1.240 the valley lunba 
So1.270 the shore tha 


So1.280 the cave prin 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
So1.310 the water fa; ti?! 
So1.320 the sea gjatso 
Soi.322 calm zanbo 
Soi.323 rough(2) [ákpo 
S01.324 the foam bóa 

So1.330 thelake tshó 

So1.360 the river tsámp^"o 
S01.370 the spring tfrúmik 
So1.390 the waterfall bàmzar 
So1.410 the woods or forest d;àrgal, d;àngol ria 
So1.430 the wood Jin 

So1.440 the stone dua 

Soi.450 the earthquake séngul 
So1.510 the sky nám, námk"a 
S$01.520 the sun pima 
Soi.53o the moon "dar 
So1.540 the star karma 
So1.580 the storm ùrjuk 
So1.590 the rainbow "Ba 

So1.620 the darkness münna 
So1.630 the shadow ['ipkja 
So1.640 the dew silva 

So1.710 the air lun 

So1.720 the wind lágdai 
So1.730 the cloud tin 

So1.740 the fog mükpa 
So1.750 therain tfárva 
So1.760 the snow khá: 

So1.770 theice tàr 

$01.7750 to freeze khiafa 
$01.780 the weather námla 
So1.810 the fire mé ‘fire; flame’ 
So1.820 the flame mé ‘fire; flame’ 


91 tiis used in child-directed speech. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

S01.830 the smoke tutpa 

So01.8310 the steam la:(n)fa 

Soi.840 the ash kò(k)tal 

So1.841 the embers mélo 

So1.851 to burn(1) túktfa9?(voL) 
Soi.852 to burn(2) tüktfa (general, NVOL) 
So1.860 to light túktfa 

Soi.861 to extinguish sdtfa 

So1.870 the match mètf 

So1.890 the charcoal sóla: 

So2.100 the person mi 

So2.210 the man mi; pása 
So2.220 the woman k^ímamo; áne ‘father’s sister; woman’ 
So2.230 male(1) phó 

So2.240 female(1) mó 

So2.250 the boy tú: 

So2.251 the young man k^óktó(n) 
So2.26o the girl pomo 

So2.261 the young woman pomo 

So2.270 the child(1) ffiva 

So2.280 thebaby tfiva 

So2.310 the husband mákpa 

So2.320 the wife nama ‘wife; bride’ 
So2.330 to marry paklen tanada 
So2.340 the wedding paklen 

So2.341 the divorce t^áktfat 

So2.350 the father áva 

So2.360 the mother dma 

So2.410 theson tú: 

So2.42o the daughter pomo 

So2.430 the child(z) Yiva 

So2.440 the brother minbo, minbo 
S02.444 the older brother áso (tf"étpo), ázu (tf^étpo) 


92 The only difference between the voL and NvoL form is in the tone. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

So2.445 the younger brother nó(tfan), nó(tfun) 

So2.450 the sister tinmo 

So2.454 the older sister agi (tf'étpo) 

So2.455 the younger sister nómo(tfan), nómo (fun) 

S02.456 the sibling mitin 

$02.458 the twins ts"éma 

So2.460 the grandfather, old man méme 

So2.461 the oldman gétpo;?^ méme ‘grandfather; old man’ 

So2.470 the grandmother évi, dvi 

So2.4711 the grandparents gengun 

So2.471 the old woman genmo 

So2.480 the grandson ts^áo 

So2.510 the uncle aza(n); éu 

So2.511 the mother’s brother a3G(n)% 

So2.512 the father’s brother éu 

So2.520 the aunt áne; mésó(r) 

So2.521 the mother's sister mésó(r) 

S02.522 the father’s sister áne 

So2.530 the nephew ts^áu 

So2.540 the niece, wife ts^ámo 

So2.5410 the sibling's child ts^áu 

So2.560 the ancestors gendok 

So2.570 the descendants p'adokph^udok 

So2.610 the father-in-law (ofa man)  4d3G(n) 

So2.611 the father-in-law (of a woman) ágá(r) 

So2.620 the mother-in-law (of a man) ¿ne 

So2.621 the mother-in-law (of a áne 

woman) 

93  Itseems Navakat is regularizing a system where ‘older’ and ‘younger’ appear also as mod- 
ifiers, redundantly in addition to the noun which already in itself specifies if it is an older 
or a younger relative. 

94 gëtpo and gétmo are also used to refer to old animals, but not for inanimate objects for 
which there is a separate word for ‘old’. 

95 This is also used to refer to older men in general, including those who are not related by 


kinship. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

So2.6220 the parents-in-law ázãņane 

So2.63o the son-in-law (of a man) mákpa 

So2.631 the son-in-law (of awoman) mákpa 

So2.64o the daughter-in-law (of a ts"ámo; náma 
man) 

So2.641 the daughter-in-law (of a ts'dmo; náma 
woman) 

So2.710 the stepfather p'ájer 

So2.720 the stepmother majar 

So2.750 the orphan téfuk 

So2.760 the widow móranmo 

So2.770 the widower jüksa 

So2.810 the relatives piri 

So2.820 the family péran 

So2.910 I na (H towards listener); ma 

So2.920 you (singular) k^ón (n); k^jót (NH) 

So2.930 he/she/it khó (NH) 

So2.940 we on [1 PLI]; máfak, nét [1PLE] 

So2.941 we (inclusive) on 

So2.942 we (exclusive) máfak, nét 

So2.950 you (plural) k^ónd;ak, k"ónfak (u) 

So2.960 they k^ófak (u); k^óvat (NH) 

Sog.110 the animal géldu; sémtfen 

Sog.120  male(2) phó 

So3.13o female(2) mó 

Sog.150 thelivestock gélgu: 

Sog.160 the pasture ria 

S$03.180 the herdsman lükzi 

So3.190 the stable without a roof tára 

Sog.200 the cattle gélgu: 

S03.220 the ox léü(n) 

Sog.230 thecow palan 

So3.240 the calf péo 

Sog.250 the sheep luk 

So3.260 the ram k^álva 

So3.280 the ewe mamo 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
So3.2go the lamb lù: 
So3.320 the boar phák 
So3.34o thesow phák 
So3.35o the pig phák 
So3.36o the goat ràma 
So3.420 the stallion tápo, tá 
So3.440 the mare támo 
So3.450 the foal téfuk 
Sog.460 the donkey po: 
Sog.470 the mule [ju 
So3.500 the fowl Yavo 
S03.520 the cock/rooster Yavo 
S03.540 the hen Yamo 
So3.550 the chicken Ya 
Sog.570 the duck tfaló(r) 
So3.580 the nest tsán 
S03.581 the bird Ya 
Sog.584 the eagle lak 
S03.585 thehawk tra 
S03.586 the vulture Yargut 
S03.592 the parrot tóta 
$03.593 the crow kaktse 
So3.610 the dog khí 
S03.614 the rabbit riv6(n) ‘rabbit; hare’ 
Sog.620 the cat puft 
So3.630 the rat pia 
Sog.650 the fish pa; matfhli 
So3.730 the bear bà:lu 
So3.740 the fox atse 
S03.760 the monkey fiw téu 
Sog.770 the elephant lánbotfi 
S03.780 the camel unt 
So3.810 the insect, worm "bu 
Sog.811 the head louse Jik 
So3.8112 the body louse Jik 
So3.813 the flea (")dëo 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

Sog.815 the scorpion dikpa ratfu 

S03.816 the cockroach máltf^ar 

S03.817 the ant timanbu 

S03.818 the spider toranbu 

So3.819 the spider web tshá:(n) 

So3.82o thebee sérnbu 

So3.822 the beehive ts^á:(n) 

Sog.83o the fly (”dèo 

S03.832 the mosquito matfhar 

So3.834o the termites Jin thárambu 
So3.84o the worm (”)bù ‘worm; insect’ 
S03.850 the snake "dl "qui 

S03.8630 the hare rivó() ‘rabbit; hare’ 
S03.8650 the quail [ákpa 

S03.880oo the kangaroo kanga:ru 

S03.9170 the buffalo bés, bés 

S03.920 the butterfly p'éma láptse 
S03.930 the grasshopper anbu 

So3.960 the lizard naktara 

Sog.970 the crocodile or alligator mágarmatf^ 
So3.980 the turtle kátf^ua 

So4.110 the body zup"o 

So4.120 the skin or hide páz(n)p^o 

So4.140 the hair (á 

So4.142 the beard k^épu ‘beard; moustache’ 
So4.144 the body hair pu 

So4.145 the pubic hair pu 

So4.146 the dandruff lókfu 

So4.150 the blood [^ák 

So4.151 the vein or artery sá 'vein; artery; grass' 
So4.160 the bone rü:gok 

So4.162 the rib tsíu 

So4.170 the horn ratfo 

So4.180 the tail náma 

So4.190 the back kun 

So4.191 the spine güts^iva 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
So4.200 the head (”)go ‘top; peak; head’ 
So4.202 the skull kurzok 
So4.203 the brain látpa 
So4.204 the face nodo(n) 
So4.205 the forehead tala 
So4.207 the jaw "dam 
So4.208 the cheek "damba 
So4.210 the eye mik 
So4.212 the eyebrow mikpu 
So4.214 the eyelash míkpu 
So4.215 to blink míktsup gjéptfa 
So4.220 theear námd;ok 
So4.222 the earwax návorok 
S04.230 the nose ná 
S04.231 the nostril néhén 
So4.240 the mouth khá 
So4.241 the beak khá 
So4.25o thelip tf^üto 
So4.260 thetongue fé 
So4.271 the gums pil 
So4.300 the shoulder punba 
S04.310 the arm làkpa 
S04.312 the armpit kiliktse 
S04.320 the elbow t*imozon 
So4.321 the wrist lakpa 
S04.330 the hand lakpa 
S04.331 the palm of the hand làktil 
So4.340 the finger "zn 
So4.342 the thumb t^évotshi 
So4.344 the fingernail sénmo 
So4.345 theclaw [ántse 
So4.350 the leg kanba 
S04.351 the thigh I(^)áfa 
S04.352 the calf of the leg gitpa 
S04.360 the knee pmo 
So4.370 the foot kánba; fàp (H) 
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Id Gloss Navakat 

So4.371 the ankle kánts^iva 

So4.372 the heel tinba 

S04.374 the footprint Jàpsej 

So4.380 the toe kíntil 

S04.392 the wing Júkpa 

S04.393 the feather pu 

So4.400 the chest tan 

So4.410 the breast évu 

So4.420 the udder évu 

So4.430 the navel tija 

S04.4310 the belly [tpa 

So4.440 the heart shin; sémba ‘mind; heart’ 
So4.441 the lung loa 

So4.451 the kidney k^álma 

So4.460 the stomach tòtpa, [ótpa 

So4.461 the intestines or guts gjuma ‘intestines; sausage’ 
So4.462 the waist kétpa 

S04.463 the hip tfó(n)to 

So4.464 the buttocks tfó(n)to 

So4.470 the womb puinut 

So4.490 the testicles líkpa 

So4.492 the penis koto 

S04.4930 the vagina küp 

So4.510 to breathe ú lènga 

So4.520 to yawn jal léndsa; kjéfat léndza, kjófat lénd;a 
So4.530 to cough lutpa lutfa, lotpa lutfa 
So4.540 to sneeze ditpa léndza 

So4.550 to perspire ts^átpa tóna 

So4.560 to spit tf'ímak póga 

So4.570 to vomit kjuktfa 

So4.580 to bite sóa gjéptfa 

So4.590 to lick "dàklfa 

So4.591 to dribble t^(fa óndja 

So4.610 to sleep palda 

So4.612 to snore huida lénd;a 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

S04.620 to dream míklam ónd;a99 (NvoL) 
S04.630 to wake up la:fa (INTR) 

So4.640 to fart tükri tanda 

So4.650 to piss Yivi tanga 

So4.660 to shit kjákpa tánd;a 

So4.670 to have sex gjud;a 

So4.680 to shiver "dartfa 

So4.690 to bathe, wash tútfa 

So4.72o tobeborn kéd;a (NH); t'úndra (u) 
So4.730 pregnant fotpala tú: 

S04.732 to conceive tu: khíjanfa 

So4.740 to be alive sónpo otfa 


S04.7410 the life 
S04.7501 dead 
So4.750 to die 
S04.751 to drown 
So4.760 to kill 
So4.770 the corpse 
S04.780 to bury 
S04.810 strong 
weak 
healthy 
So4.841 the fever 
So4.843 the cold 


So4.8440 the disease 


$04.820 
$04.830 


So4.850 the wound 
$04.853 
S04.8541 to scratch 
So4.854 theitch 
So4.855 the blister 
S04.856 the boil 


S04.857 the pus 


the swelling 


mitshe; ts"éva 

Jiro (NB), dua (H) 
Sida (NH); tonga (n) 
durtfa, türtfa (NVOL) 
sdtfa 

Jiro 

kinda 

Jétfen 

ritpa 

gjàp"a, gjafa 

tòt 

[àgmo 

naza 

ma 

boep"o 

dartfa 

savun, sévun 
tfrúrga: 

Jóa 


nák 


96 The folk etymology of this is mík ‘eye’ + làm ‘path’ > ‘dream (Nn). In other dialects the final 
kin 'eye' does not occur. mik in other dialects is realized as rme, me or mi, etc. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
So4.870 the physician qogdar (M); dagdarni (F) 
So4.880 the medicine mán 

So4.89o the poison tük 

So4.9310 tired tüktf*at 

So4.912 to rest pal soda 
So4.920 lazy áret tfíat 
So4.930 bald kát^ak 

So4.940 lame fau 

So4.950 deaf kól ‘deaf; mute’ 
So4.960 mute kol ‘deaf; mute’ 
So4.970 blind fara 

So4.990 naked Yirgok 

So5.110 to eat sada 

So5.120 the food séptun®” 
So5.121 cooked kólma 

S05.123 ripe Yoeva 

So5.124 unripe matfoeva 
So5.125 rotten rulva; fúrva 
Sos.130 to drink t^ánd;a(Nn), tfhóttfa (H) 
So5.140 to be hungry tókri onda 
So5.141 the famine t^áma 

Sos.150 to be thirsty kémdi onda (NVOL) 
So5.160 to suck (")diptfa 
So5.180 to chew "datfa 

So5.181 to swallow miktfa 

Sos.190 to choke ú: thúk pétfa 
So05.210 to cook kóldza(VOL) 
So5.220 to boil kóld;a9 (NVOL) 
Sos5.230 to roast or fry lámd;a 

So5.240 to bake taktfa 

So5.250 the oven thapka 

So5.260 the pot háJar ‘saucepan 


97  «za-btur [food-drink]. 
98 The only difference between the voL and NvoL form is in the tone. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

So5.280 the pan néruma 

So5.310 the dish, saucepan tfálak 

Sos.320 the plate t^éli 

So5.330 the bowl gom 

So5.340 the jug/pitcher &bag 

S05.350 the cup kárjel; káp 

So5.370 the spoon t^ürma 

S05.380 the knife(1) ti di 

So5.390 the fork ts"érma: 

So5.410 the meal tháktuk 

So5.430 the lunch "zara 

So5.460 to peel (kómbo) fádza 
So5.470 to sieve or to strain tsáktfa 

So5.480 to scrape, rub dartfa 

So5.510 the bread puli ‘fried bread’; rofi ‘chapati’ 
So5.530 the dough pakzan 

So5.540 to knead zi:dja 

Sos5.550 the flour pakpe 

So5.560 to crush, to grind ortobeat — dünd;a 

So5.610 the meat Já 

So5.630 the sausage gjuma ‘intestines; sausage’ 
So5.640 the soup t^ákpa (traditional) 
So5.650 the vegetables ts"ónma; sábd;i, sábzi 
So5.700 the potato hélu 

So5.712 the bunch piktse 

So5.760 the grape gun 

So5.770 the nut béda:m ‘nut; almond’ 
So5.790 theoil mérku 

So5.791 the grease or fat tf'ílu 

So5.810 the salt tshá 

So5.821 the chili pepper pévili 

So5.840 the honey Jéhad, Jéhad 

So5.850 the sugar Yini 

So5.860 the milk oma 

So5.880 the cheese Ifrúra 

So5.890 the butter mar 
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(CONT.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
So5.920 the wine árak 

So5.930 the beer yan 

Sos.940 the fermented drink árak; tf^án 
So5.970 the egg gua 

So6.110 to put on kónd;a (TR, non-reflexive object) 
S06.120 the clothing or clothes koelak, kóelak 
S06.130 the tailor ts"émbua (M, F) 
So6.210 the cloth koelak, kóelak 
So6.220 the wool bal 

So6.240 the cotton sú:t; rë: 
So6.25o thesilk réfam, réfam 
So6.270 the felt bérgi 

So6.280 the fur pu 

So6.290 the leather kúa 

So6.32o the spindle phán 

So6.34o theloom táfa 

So6.35o tosew túktfa (by hand); tsémd;a (by machine) 
So6.36o the needle(1) kháp 

So6.38o the thread kütpa 
S06.390 to dye ts^óe gjéptfa 
So6.410 the cloak koe 

So6.420 the (woman's) dress pomoi koelak 
So6.440 the shirt rague 
So6.450 the collar kod 

So6.480 the trousers su:t’on 
So6.490 the sock or stocking kinfu 

So6.510 the shoe lam 

So6.520 the boot but 

So6.540 the shoemaker molfi 

S06.550 the cap feu 

So6.570 the belt belt (modern) 
So6.580 the glove lakfu: 
So6.610 the pocket khíso 

So6.620 the button t^üptfi 
S06.630 the pin kháp 

So6.710 the ornament or adornment  táktfa 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Navakat 
So06.720 the jewel jütf'üru99 
S06.730 the ring surtu:p, sártup 
So6.740 the bracelet ndir 
So6.750 the necklace har 
S06.760 the bead tha: 
So6.770 the earring kondu(n) 
So6.810 the handkerchief or rag rumail 
So6.820 the towel tólija: 
So6.910 the comb kangi: 
So6.920 the brush bref; buruf 
So6.921 the plait/braid lénbu 
So6.940 the ointment mán 
So6.950 the soap sábun 
So6.960 the mirror méló(r) 
S06.9800 the snowshoe but 
So7.110 to live détfa 
So7.120 the house k^ánba 
So7.140 the tent kur 
So7.150 the yard or court rapsal 
So7.210 the room nan 
So7.220 the door go 
So07.231 the latch or door-bolt gulik; tfitkeni 
S07.2320 the padlock gültfa 
So7.240 the key kulik 
So7.250 the window kirkun 
S07.260 the floor sdza ‘surface; floor’ 
Soz.270 the wall "dàn 
So7.310 the fireplace tfákt^ap!9? (made of iron); t^áp(ka) (made 
of stone) 
S07.330 the chimney "donmo 
So7.37o the ladder thémba 
So7.420 the bed palsa 


99  Jü-ff'üru [a.kind.of.green.gemstone-another.kind.of.gemstone]. 


100 


replaced by iron fireplaces. 


Fireplaces made of stone used to be more common earlier, but they are now being 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
So7.421 the pillow nde 

So7.422 the blanket kambal 
So7.430 the chair kursi 

So7.450 the lamp bámba (traditional) 
So7.460 the candle mombatti 
So7.470 the shelf taktak 
So7.480 the trough tfilouk 

So7.51o the roof tá:(n) 

So7.55o the beam kd: 

So7.56o the post or pole ká: 

S07.570 the board pa:lep 

So7.580 the arch ndà 

So7.610 the mason mistri 

So7.620 the brick int 

So7.630 the mortar(z) masaila 
S07.6500 the camp deéra: 

So8.110 the farmer Jinba 

So8.120 the field Jinga; sa ‘plot of land’ 
$08.1210 the paddy dain 

So8.130 the garden ts^áera ‘garden; orchard’ 
So8.160 the fence kjora; ra 
So8.170 the ditch jura 

So8.210 to plough/plow Jin módja 
So8.220 to dig kótfa 

So8.250 thehoe montok 
So8.260 the fork(2)/pitchfork ts"érma: 
So8.270 the rake lanka: 
S08.2900 the lasso thakpa 
So8.311 the seed sáņon, sáņøn 
So8.340 to thresh přúņma tóndja 
So8.35o the threshing-floor úndak 
So8.420 the grain náe 

So8.430 the wheat tò 

So8.440 the barley nè: 

So8.450 the rye sóa 

So8.470 the maize/corn tf^álli 
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Id Gloss Navakat 
So8.480 the rice "dae 

So8.520 the hay sókja 

So8.531 to plant (pan) tsuktfa 
So8.540 the root padak 
So8.550 the branch jalga 

So8.560 the leaf lip 

So8.570 the flower méndok 
So8.60o the tree pan 

So8.650 the fir déuda:r 
So8.680 the tobacco tómbak 
So8.690 to smoke tutpa t^óndza 
So8.691 the pipe nali: 

S08.720 the tree stump pángi dunma 
So8.730 the tree trunk pangino 
So8.750 the bark pángi kimbo (n) 
S08.760 the sap t^éndzu 
So8.820 the coconut gari 

So8.83o the citrus fruit nimbu 
So8.85o the banyan pipal 

So8.930 the gourd réfo 

So8.931 the pumpkin or squash réfo 

So8.940 the bamboo périm, bérim 
So8.941 the sugar cane gànna 
So8.960 the fish poison málf^li tuk 
So8.980 the mushroom Jómba 
S08.9910 the larch kópuntse ¿pan 
S08.9930 the needle(2) kháp 
So8.oo6o the cone kónuntse 
Sog.110 todo pétfa!?! (NPST), feta [do.PsT] 
Sog.1110 to make zód;a (NH) 
Sog.120 the work là: 

Sog.140 to bend kúktfa (TR) 
Sog.150 to fold táptfa 


101 This is also realized as [phétfa] and [bëtfa]. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

Sog.160 to tie dàmd;a 

Sog.161 tountie lüktfa (TR); làktfa (INTR)!02 

Sog.180 the chain Yakthak 

Sog.190 the rope thakpa 

Sog.192 the knot "dytpa 

Sog.210 to strike t^üktfa 

Sog.211 to pound, beat dunda 

Sog.220 to cut tfáktfa (TR) ‘to cut; to break; to damage’; 
tfàtfa (INTR) ‘to cut; to break; to damage'!03 

Sog.222 to chop táptfa 

Sog.223 to stab, penetrate gjutfa, gutfa 

Sog.230 the knife(2) ti di 

Sog.240 the scissors or shears kéntfi: 

Sog.250 the axe/ax téri 

Sog.251 the adze àra 

Sog.260 to break tfáktfa (TR) ‘to cut; to break; to damage’; 
tfàtfa (INTR) ‘to cut; to break; to damage'!04 

Sog.261 broken Yak pórkan 

Sog.270 to split Jáktfa (TR) 

Sog.280 totear tfímak toda 

Sog.290 to skin pá:fo fuda, pa:fo fuda 

Sog.310 to rub dàrtfa 

S09.3110 to wipe pitfa 

Sog.320 to stretch t^énd;a (VOL) 

Soo.33o to pull théndga 

Sog.340 to spread out tinda 

Sog.341 to hang up tónton la tána 

Sog.342 to press nánd;a 

S09.343 to squeeze tsírtfa 

S09.350 to pour tfüktfa 

Sog.360 to wash (clothes, etc.) tútfa 

Sog.370 tosweep kíld;a 


102 Theonly difference between the TR and INTR form is in the tone. 
103 Theonly difference between the TR and INTR form is in the tone. 
104 The only difference between the TR and INTR form is in the tone. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

Sog.380 the broom bau 

Sog.422 the tool làktfa 

Sog.430 the carpenter mistri 

Sog.440 to build ganda (H); zódza (NH) 

Sog.461 to hollow out mian püktfa 

Sog.480 thesaw ari 

So9.490 the hammer t^óro 

Sog.610 to forge 3ókd;a 

Sog.620 the anvil kampa 

Sog.630 to cast tfüktfa 

Sog.640 the gold sér 

Sog.650 the silver mul 

Sog.660 the copper sá: 

Sog.670 theiron Yak 

Sog.680 the lead fel 

Sog.69o the tin or tinplate tin 

Sog.730 the clay t^àva 

Sog.740 the glass fel 

Sog.760 the basket paktse 

Sog.790 the fan pankta: 

Sog.810 to carve 3óktfa 

Sog.830 the statue künda 

Sog.840 the chisel yeni 

Sog.88o the paint ràng 

Sog.89o to paint tfik gjéptfa ‘to paint (a picture) 

S09.9000 to draw water ou t^énd;a 

S09.9100 the peg ("\dinbu 

§10.110 to move ("\guldga (to push slightly); pùldza (to push 
with force) 

§10.130 to turn around lòktfa ‘to turn around; to return’ 

§10.140 to wrap tilda 

$10.150 to roll (*\dilda 

$10.160 to drop dénkjel pétfa 

§10.170 to twist (*\guldga 

$10.210 to rise la:[a; fártfa ‘to rise (sun, moon)’ 

$10.220 to raise or lift táktfa 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

§10.230 to fall "dildza 

$10.240 to drip tifa óndja 

$10.250 to throw timda, dimda 

$10.252 to catch 3ümd;a 

$10.260 to shake (")güld;a 

$10.320 toflow "doda 

$10.330 to sink durtfa, türtfa (INTR) 

$10.340 to float ("\dinda 

$10.350 toswim Yali gjéptfa 

$10.351 to dive fonda 

$10.352 to splash tórtfal05 (TR) 

$10.370 to fly p'ártfa 

$10.380 to blow Jà;fa!96 (INTR) 

$10.410 to crawl gurma gjéptfa 

S10.412 to kneel punmo tstikfa 

$10.413 to crouch k^ófa 

$10.420 to slide or slip "detfa 

$10.430 tojump fonda 

$10.431 to kick dokril gjéptfa 

S10.440 to dance, play tséaa 

$10.450 to walk "dulaa 

S10.451 to limp Jàu thanaza, fau thonda 

$10.460 torun Jortfa 

S10.470 to go "dodga (NPST), put (PST) 

S$10.471 togoup jajala "dodga (in that direction) [up.Loc 
go.INF ]; tákpa la "doda (on a path over 
there) 

$10.472 to climb "dzáktfa 

$10.473 to go down mamala "dónd;a ‘to go down; to go down- 
ward' 

$10.474 to go out pritala tóndja, přítala (")qónd;a, přítala 
fonda 

$10.480 tocome onda 


105 The only difference between the TR and INTR form is in the tone. 
106 The only difference between the TR and INTR form is in the tone. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

$10.481 to come back loktfa onda 

$10.490 to leave tdnda ‘to leave; to let go of’ 

$10.491 to disappear kjàld;a (NVOL) 

S10.510 to flee Jortfa, fertfa 

$10.520 to follow (*\gapla (")qód;a 

$10.530 to pursue zumdu "qód;a 

§10.550 to arrive léptfa (NH) 

$10.560 toapproach léptfa (NH) 

§10.570 to enter nànla "doda 

$10.5800 to go "dód;a (NH) 

$10.610 to carry t^àktfa (NVOL) 

§10.612 to carry in hand lakpa rar taktfa 

$10.613 to carry on shoulder punbaran taktfa 

$10.615 to carry under the arm lakpe: gàptu tàktfa, lakpi gaptu tàktfa 

$10.620 to bring k^ür onda ‘to bring; to carry’; k^értfa ‘to 
bring; to take away’ 

S10.630 to send kürtfa 

S10.640 tolead ngóva pëtfa 

S10.660 toride Jó onda 

$10.670 to push p^üldza 

S10.710 the road sólok 

$10.720 the path làm 

$10.740 the bridge samba 

$10.750 the cart or wagon gari 

$10.760 the wheel khórlo 

S10.810 the ship oui dzàhad; 

$10.831 the canoe dona: 

§10.840 the raft raft ra:pt 

S10.850 the oar Yappu 

S10.890 the anchor langar 

§11.110 to have ofa 

§11.120 toown 3indak tonda 

$11.130 to take k^ürtfa; léndza 

§11.140 to grasp gumaga ‘to grasp; to hold’ 

$11.160 to get t^óptfa 

§11.170 to keep portfa 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

S11.180 the thing Yalak 

$11.210 to give tértfa (NH), puldga (H) 

$11.220 to give back lóktfa 

§11.250 to rescue tók lunaga ‘to rescue; to give life; to blow life 
into' 

§11.270 to destroy Jiktfa, fikt jja (NVOL); fiktf( j)a (VOL) 

$11.280 to injure néttfa ‘to injure; to hurt’ 

$11.2900 to damage tfáktfa (TR) ‘to cut; to break; to damage’; 
tfàtfa (INTR) ‘to cut; to break; to damage';107 
Sikf{ jja 

$11.310 to look for p'átfa 

$11.320 to find p'átfa 

$11.330 tolose p^ámd;a ‘to lose, to be defeated’ 

$11.340 tolet go ndòru tfúktfa 

S11.430 the money (\deu; múl 

$11.440 the coin tfü:di 

$11.510 rich tf'ükpo 

$11.520 poor métpo 

$11.530 the beggar réan 

$11.540 stingy kandu:s 

$11.610 tolend ki(n)da 

$11.620 to borrow jártfa (non-consumable objects); kinda 
(consumable objects) 

$11.630 toowe pulon otfa 

$11.640 the debt kínbo 

$11.650 to pay tértfa 

$11.660 the bill bil 

$11.690 the tax tral 

$11.770 to hire kiraela lenda 

$11.780 the wages lá 

$11.790 to earn káma;j zodya198 

$11.810 to buy pòga 

$11.820 to sell ts^óndja 

$11.830 to trade or barter ts^ón tánd;a 


107 Theonly difference between the TR and INTR form is in the tone. 
108 kama; is an [A loanword. 
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(CONT.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
$11.840 the merchant ts"ónba (M, F) 
$11.850 the market bazar 
$11.860 the shop/store düka:n 
$11.880 expensive k^ünbo 
$11.890 cheap khémo 
S11.910 to share gòtfa 
$11.920 to weigh kártfa 


$12.0100 after 


$12.0110 behind 
812.0200 beside 
$12.0300 down 
$12.0410 in front of 
$12.0500 inside 
$12.0600 outside 
$12.0700 under 
$12.0800 up 
$12.110 the place 
$12.120 to put 
$12.130 tosit 
$12.150 to stand 
$12.160 toremain 
$12.210 to gather 
§12.212 to pick up 
$12.213 to pile up 
$12.220 tojoin 
$12.240 to open 
to cover 
to hide 
high 


low 


S12.260 
S12.270 
S12.310 
S12.320 


tín, tin ‘later’; t^éne ‘after; then; so’; 
("?)gápla!? [low-Loc] ‘after; below; 
beneath’ 

wep 

"doru 

jòk (direction) 

"dóru 

nan 

phíta: 

"gàp 

tám ‘up; above; on top of’ 

sá 

tfüktfa 

détfa (NH), zü:fa (H) 

kérker la la:fa 

détfa 

"dutfa, "dytfa ‘to gather, to collect’ 
dutfa 

punga 

thútfa 

péd;a (INTR) 

kaptfa 

batfa (TR) 

t^ónpo, t*énpo 


mámóllo 


109 This occurs to describe, e.g. ‘after you, ‘after 5 o'clock 
110 mámó is also used to refer to ‘city’, as all large cities in Kinnaur are to the south of (and 


consequently below) Nako. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

$12.330 thetop (")go ‘top; peak; head’ 

$12.340 the bottom tsd: 

$12.350 the end(1) (")dyrma; tsá:fo; tinfo: 

$12.352 pointed, sharp nonpo 

$12.353 the edge nonpo 

$12.360 the side "danba 

$12.370 the middle Zü 

$12.410 right(1) Jép"a, jéfa 

$12.420 left jánma 

$12.430 near pémo 

$12.440 far thdkrin 

$12.450 the east Jár 

$12.460 the west nup 

$12.470 the north Yan 

$12.480 the south (Hú: 

$12.540 to measure taptfa 

$12.550 big tfhétpo ‘big (ADJ); much (ADv)’ 

$12.560 small kurkur (bent objects); tfyn, tfún (objects 
which are not elongated) 

$12.570 long rinpo 

$12.580 tall rino 

$12.590 short tán 

$12.610 wide Jan 

$12.620 narrow tokpo 

$12.630 thick dumpo (round) ‘thick; fat’; t^po (objects 
which are not round) ‘thick; fat’ 

$12.650 thin támo (round objects); /ápo (flat objects) 

$12.670 deep optó(r) 

$12.710 flat téltel (surface) 

$12.730 straight [^ánbo 

$12.740 crooked gurkok 

$12.750 the hook nëldsu 

$12.760 the corner SUN, sir 

$12.;80 the square fupai 

$12.810 round girgir (large objects); kírkir 'round; circle' 


(small objects) 
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Id Gloss 


Navakat 


$12.830 the ball 
$12.840 theline 
$12.850 the hole 
$12.930 to change 
$13.0100 one 
$13.0200 two 
$13.0300 three 
$13.0400 four 
$13.0500 five 
$13.0600 six 
$13.0700 seven 
$13.0800 eight 
$13.0900 nine 
$13.100 ten 
$13.101 eleven 
$13.102 twelve 
$13.103 fifteen 
$13.104 twenty 
$13.105 ahundred 
$13.106 athousand 
$13.107 to count 
$13.140 all 
$13.150 many 
$13.160 more 
$13.3170 few 
$13.180 enough 
$13.181 some 
$13.190 the crowd 
$13.210 full 
$13.220 empty 
$13.230 the part, share 
$13.2310 the piece 
$13.240 the half 


pólo ‘ball, game’ 
rimo 
mian 
dëptfa 
tfik 

Ji 

sum 

3i 

na 

fuk 

dyn, dun 


tsíktfa (VOL); tsiktfa (NvoL)™! 
sin 

jòp (CNT); manbo (NCNT) 
tuna: ‘more; yet’ 

kónbo 

dénak 

tsítsi: 

miman 

kankan 

tonba 

kala 

sur, súr 


prét 


111 The only difference between the voL and NVvOL form is in the tone. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
$13.330 only lem 
$13.3310 alone Yikpo 
$13.340 first "goma 
$13.350 last (")dyünma; tsá:fo; tinfo: 
$13.360 second niva 
S13.370 the pair dori 
$13.380 twice/two times làni: 
$13.420 third sumba 
S14.110 the time tf^üzot 
$14.120 the age lò 
$14.130 new, fresh sóma 


$14.140 young 
$14.160 early 
$14.170 late 

$14.180 now 
$14.90. immediately 
$14.210 fast 

$14.220 slow 
$14.230 to hurry 
$14.240 tobe late 
§14.250 to begin 
§14.2510 the beginning 
$14.252 to last 
$14.260 the end(2) 
$14.270 to finish 
$14.280 to cease 
$14.290 ready 
$14.310 always 
$14.320 often 
$14.330 sometimes 
$14.331 soon 
$14.332 fora long time 
$14.340 never 
$14.350 again 
$14.410 the day(1) 
$14.4110 the day(2) 


négur (HUM) 

nán 

přímo 

tà 

tàksan 

"gjop"a, "gjofa 
gülerár ‘slow, slowly’ 
ngjop"a pëtfa 

prifa 

süktfa 

"goma 

lüifa 

(")dyünma; tsá:fo; tinfo: 
sindja 

kàktfa 

yom 

mizej ‘always; forever; life-long’ 
sírisak 

namnamre 

"gjofa 

jun rinbo 

nam "gan 

jan 

"gomafak 

jüinmo 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
$14.420 the night gòemo, góemo 
S14.430 the dawn pifar 

$14.440 the morning érok 
$14.450 the midday inmo 
$14.460 the evening phírok 
S$14.470 today tirin 

$14.480 tomorrow nanmo 
$14.481 the day after tomorrow ná: 

$14.490 yesterday "dàn 

S14.491 the day before yesterday khénifak 
$14.510 the hour ganta: 
$14.610 the week dün 

$14.620 Sunday (zà) pima”? 
S14.630 Monday ndava 
$14.640 Tuesday minmar 
S14.650 Wednesday lakpa 
$14.660 Thursday phürvu, p^árvu 
S14.670 Friday pdsan 
$14.680 Saturday pénba 
$14.710. the month ndà: 

S14.730 the year lo 

$14.740 the winter gunga 
$14.750 the spring(2) píka 

$14.760 the summer jarka 

$14.770 the autumn/fall tónga 
$14.780 the season dojtsat, daetsot 
$15.210 tosmell(1) [ima onda (NVOL) 
$15.212 to sniff numada (TR) 
$15.220 to smell(2) numada (TR) 
$15.250 fragrant tima”? 


112 In Nako today most people use a mixture of English and IA terms for the days of the week. 
Only those who have a training in Buddhism use the terms provided here for the days of 
the week. 


113 Both pleasant and unpleasant smell. 
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Id Gloss Navakat 

$15.260 stinking tima”4 

$15.310 to taste ts^á panda 

$15.360 salty tshéu 

S15.370 bitter khánte 

$15.380 sour tfúrmo, kjúrmo 

Si5.39o brackish tfá(h)ar 

$15.410 to hear ts"órtfa (NVOL) 

$15.420 to listen pada (VOL) 

$15.440 the sound or noise kat 

$15.450 loud kuz6(n) 

$15.460 quiet lfáme(j) 

$15.520 tolook tád;a ‘to look; to observe’ 
$15.550 toshow tonda 

$15.560 to shine ot gjëptfa 

$15.570 bright takpo ‘bright; fierce (e.g. wind)’ 
$15.610 the colour/color ràn(g) 

$15.620 light(2) sálvo 

$15.630 dark münna 

$15.640 white kárvo 

$15.650 black nakpo 

$15.660 red márvo 

$15.670 blue nénpo, nónpo 

$15.680 green (génu 

S15.690 yellow sér(vo) 

$15.710 to touch pùktfa 

$15.712 to pinch aktfja gjéptfa, sénto gjéptfa 
$15.720 to feel nóksam tárnd;a 

$15.740 hard kjonbo 

$15.750 soft "bólmo 

$15.760 rough(1) nzà:ranzere (in physical appearance) 
$15.770 smooth "dràmpo 

$15.790 blunt dümpa 

$15.810 heavy Yinte 


114 Both pleasant and unpleasant smell. 
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Id Gloss Navakat 

$15.820 light(1) jàgmo 

$15.830 wet lánte 

$15.840 dry kámpo 

$15.850 hot tshánte 

Si5.851 warm tonmo, tonmo 
$15.870 clean lá:p^o, la:fo ‘clean; beautiful; clear’ 
$15.880 dirty (*)ba:p'a 
$15.890 wrinkled perma 

$16.110 the soul or spirit namfet 

$16.150 surprised or astonished ha laefa 

$16.180 the good luck [ála zanbol!® 
§16.190 the bad luck tala nanba 
$16.230 happy geri; kitpu 
$16.250 to laugh gótfa 

$16.260 to play téa 

$16.270 to love tshépun pètfa 
S16.290 to kiss pók landa 
S16.300 to embrace pan damda 
$16.310 the pain suk 

$16.320 the grief dükpo 

$16.330 theanxiety miksotma ‘anxiety; irritation’ 
S16.340 to regret or be sorry (")gotpa pétfa, (")gjótpa pétfa 
$16.350 the pity nieja 

S16.370 to cry nüd;a (NVOL, NH) 
$16.380 thetear lf^ímak 

$16.410 to hate migada 

$16.420 the anger ts"(kpa 

$16.440 the envy or jealousy tazak 

§16.450 the shame noza 

$16.480 proud géri 

$16.510 to dare hámba pétfa 
816.520 brave mindjik"on 
$16.530 thefear (fé) zine 


115 [forehead-very.good]. 
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Id Gloss Navakat 

$16.540 the danger (té) zine 

$16.620 to want goefa 

§16.622 to choose péda 

S16.630 to hope rèva pètfa 

S16.650 faithful gokhil16 

$16.660 true dimá(r) 

816.670 tolie(2) zyn tfüd;a, zün tfüd;a 

$16.680 the deceit qok^ja 

$16.710 good étpo (ANIM); Jimbo ‘good (eatables, tasty)’; 
zanbo (internal beauty, e.g. calmness); 
démo (external qualities); kátfa; àtf^a 

$16.720 bad nànba; mànlok; k"ámloktfa ‘disgusting’ 

$16.730 right(2) dimá(r) ‘right; true’ 

$16.740 wrong manlok 

$16.790 the praise món 

$16.810 beautiful démo; la:po ‘clean; beautiful; clear’ 

$16.820 ugly k^ámloktfa 

$16.830 greedy "dotpa 

$16.840 clever Yanbo 

S17.110 the mind sém, sémba 

§17.130 tothink(1) nóksam tánd;a 

S17.150 to believe tátpa pëtfa 

$17.1360 to understand ha kód;a 

§17.170 to know séjsa (NH), k^énd;a (u) ‘know’; tfá ofa ‘to 
know about 

S17.171 toguess ts^ót pétfa 

$17.172 to imitate pé(/)tada 

§17.180 toseem Yorezik òtfa ‘to seem; to look similar in kind’ 

$17.190 theidea noksam 

$17.210 wise Jék^an, fékan 

$17.230 mad Juünpa 

$17.240 tolearn láptfa ‘to learn; to study; to teach; to gossip’ 

$17.242 to study láptfa ‘to learn; to study; to teach; to gossip’ 


116 goó-k"i [door-dog]. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 

$17.250 to teach láptfa ‘to learn; to study; to teach; to gossip’ 

$17.260 the pupil léptuk 

$17.270 theteacher bavu (M); bamo (F) 

$17.280 the school stkul 

$17.310. to remember atla portfa!" ‘to keep in memory (vor) 

$17.320 to forget zëttfa 

Si7.34o clear lá:p^o, la:fo ‘clean; beautiful; clear’ 

$17.350 obscure ha mikóna 

$17.360 secret p'ák 

$17.370 certain táktak; tántan 

$17.380 to explain Játtfa 

$17.430 the doubt sémpa nanpa 

S17.441 to betray qok^ja tanada 

$17.460 easy lae lámo 

S17.470 difficult ka:po 

$17.480 to try Jerui 

S17.490 the manner bétlu 

$17.520 because Yila séna ‘because; that's why’ 

817.530 if kalfe 

$17.540 or jana 

$17.550 yes vòi òi 

$17.610 how? tsük 

$17.620 how many? tsámll8 “how many?; how much?’ 

$17.630 how much? tsáml!? ‘how many?; how much?’ 

$17.640 what? yi 

$17.650 when? nàm 

$17.660 where? kana (non-specific location); kàndu (spe- 
cific location) 

$17.670 which? kante, kan 

$17.680 who? sü 

$17.690 why? Yila; oti tf^ésu 

§18.110 the voice kat 


117 Concerning concrete things, e.g. ‘I don't remember where I put my keys?’. 


118 
119 


It also has the interpretation ‘approximately’. 
It also has the interpretation ‘approximately’. 
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Id Gloss Navakat 

$18.120 to sing (lú) tanda 
$18.130 to shout k^á gjéptfa 
$18.150 to whisper phákla ürtand;a 
§18.160 to mumble malakmuluk sétfa 


$18.180 to shriek kuz6(n) kánd;a [noise(N) fill INF] 


§18.190 to howl kat tóndza 
§18.210 to speak or talk (v)ur tándja 
$18.211 to stutter or stammer áptfa 
818.220 to say sèrtfa 
$18.221 to tell sértfa 
$18.222 the speech ffi, tfi (NB), sún (n); b^áfan, bafan (LA) 
$18.230 to be silent khá düidza détfa 
$18.240 the language kat 

$18.260 the word tshík 
$18.280 thename min 

$18.320 to answer lén loktfa 
$18.340 to deny "go (")dildza 
$18.350 to ask(2) tida 
$18.370 to refuse khá miléndja 
$18.380 to forbid mipétfa 
$18.390 to scold khá gjèptfa 
$18.410 to call(1) ka gjéptfa 
$18.430 to announce dá gjéptfa 
§18.440 to threaten nám tonda 
§18.450 to boast péte pétfa 
$18.510 to write [ida 
$18.520 toread síla 
S18.560 the paper fi 

§18.570 the pen pén 
$18.610 the book kíta:b, kitab 
$18.710 the flute líu 

$18.720 the drum qo:t 


$18.730 the hom or trumpet gëlin!20 (made of a human thigh bone); 


süina, sáina (made of metal) 


120 Only monks play this musical instrument. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Navakat 
$19.3150 the town gjàlsa 
$19.160 the village jul 

S19.170 the boundary Yak 

$19.230 the clan k^ánda:n; příliņ 
$19.240 the chieftain gjètpo 
$19.250 the walking stick bikpa 
$19.310 torule or govern raz pëtfa 
$19.320 theking gjélvo 
$19.330 the queen gjélmo 
$19.360 the noble, rich tf^ükpo 
$19.370 the citizen mi 

$19.410 the master, owner 3indak 
$19.420 the slave, servant jokpo 
S19.440 the freeman àza:d 
$19.450 to command or order order tanda 
$19.460 to obey k^ála panda 
$19.470 to permit tèu tértfa, di j)u tértfa 
$19.510 the friend jado, jao 
S19.540 the neighbour khimadze 
$19.550 the stranger nomife 
$19.560 the guest ndónbo, "dónbo 
S19.5650 to invite ka gjeptfa 
$19.580 to help jào pétfa 
$19.590 to prevent mipètfa 
$19.610 the custom, tradition lù: 

$19.620 the quarrel t'úkpa 
S19.650 to meet t^üktfa 
$19.720 the prostitute tsénmo 
$20.110 to fight nolda 
$20.130 the war or battle da [^ükpa?! 
$20.150 the army mánmi 
S20.170 the soldier mákmi 
$20.210 the weapon làk tfálak 


121 (["ükpa refers only to small conflicts, da (^ákpa may also refer to large conflicts, wars etc. 
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Id Gloss Navakat 
S20.220 the club kálab 

S20.240 the bow Su 

S20.250 the arrow "da 

S20.260 the spear ba:la 

$20.270 the sword tí 

S20.280 the gun tümba:k 
S20.350 the fortress khár 

S20.440 to defend tf"ó péd;a, tf"ó péd;a 
S20.450 to retreat lòktfa ‘to retreat, to return’ 
$20.471 the guard tfókida:r 
$20.520 the fishhook ká:nta: 
$20.610 tohunt khíre: tandga 
S20.620 to shoot tumbak gjéptfa 
$20.630 to miss tada 

S20.640 the trap gaili 

S21.110 the law ká:nuzm 
S21.150 the court ko:rt 

$21170 the judgment présla 

S21.180 the judge bad 

$21.230 the witness panbo 
$21.240 to swear ná kjáldza 
$21.250 the oath ná 


$21.370 the penalty or punishment 
$21.380 the fine 
$21.390 the prison 
§21.470 the perjury 
$21.510 to steal 
$21.520 the thief 
$22.110 the religion 
$22.120 the god 
$22.130 the temple 
$22.150 the sacrifice 
$22.160 to worship 


122 This is also realized as [g3nba]. 


Ü 


Yatpa ‘penalty; punishment fine 
Yatpa ‘penalty; punishment; fine’ 
el 

zungi panbo [lie.Poss witness] 
(ktinma) kádza 

künma 

Ifróe 

lama kéndgok ‘god; lama; saint’ 
günbal?? 
puzatf 
sólva tánd;a 
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S22.170 to pray mónlam gjéptfa 
$22.180 the priest kóper (M, F) 
$22.190 holy tsdnma ‘holy; neat; clean’ 
$22.220 to preach de pétfa 
$22.230 to bless Yimle: tértfa 
$22.240 to curse làjo onda 
S22.260 to fast pene fánd;a 
$22.310 the heaven jar t^óri 

$22.320 the hell manans6(n) 
$22.370 the idol, statue künda 

$22.420 the magic d;à:du 

$22.430 the sorcerer or witch lànqel?3 

$22.440 the fairy or elf k^anqoma"^^ (female) 
$22.450 the ghost lande ‘demon; ghost’; "dé ‘demon; ghost’ 
S22.470 the omen témqel (positive) 
$22.5100 the initiation ceremony lédui, lédui 
$23.1000 the radio réqio 

$23.1100 the television [vi 

$23.1200 the telephone télep"one, télefone 
$23.1300 the bicycle sdékil 

$23.1350 the motorcycle motarsaikil 
$23.1400 the car kar 

$23.1500 the bus bas 

$23.1550 the train reil; train 
$23.1600 the airplane námndel 
$23.1700 the electricity bidili 

§23.1750 the battery sél 

$23.1800 to brake brék gjëptfa125 
$23.1850 the motor mo[ar 

$23.1900 the machine mifin 

$23.2000 the hospital mánk^ay 
$23.2100 the nurse nars 


123 This exists in a spirit form. It does not have a physical form, like a human body. 
124 This corresponds to the concept dakini in Sanskrit. 


125 brékis an English loanword. 
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$23.2200 the pill or tablet dilvu 
$23.2300 the injection kháp 
S23.24oo the spectacles/glasses mikfel 
$23.3000 the government serka:r 


$23.3100 the president 
$23.3200 the minister 
$23.3300 the police 
$23.3600 the birth certificate 
$23.3800 the election 
$23.3850 the address 
$23.3950 the street 
$23.4000 the post/mail 
$23.4100 the postage stamp 
$23.4200 the letter 
$23.4400 the bank (financial institu- 
tion) 
$23.5200 the toilet 
$23.5300 the mattress 
$23.5400 the tin/can 
$23.5500 the screw 
823.5550 the screwdriver 
$23.5600 the bottle 
$23.5650 the candy/sweets 
$23.5700 the plastic 
$23.5750 the bomb 
$23.5900 the cigarette 
$23.6000 the newspaper 
$23.6100 the calendar 
$23.6200 the film/movie 
$23.6300 the music 


raftarpati, raffrapati 
mantri 

pulis 

 Jú26 

ilekfen 

pata: 

ngjak 

Jes jéj 

tiket 

jes jep?” 
beaty) 


tfáksa 

gadda; dén ‘mat (to sit on)’ 
tin 

zér 

pétf'kas 

bodul 

mif^azi 

òmi fí:128 
bàm 
tómak 
agba:r 
lodo 
silima 

lú 


126  Asofficial papers such as birth certificates are a new phenomenon in this community, they 


are simply called fi: meaning ‘paper’. 


127 Also letter of the alphabet’ (as in English). 
128  [milk.Poss paper]. Plastic bags were introduced in Nako in the form of plastic bags con- 
taining dry milk. Now omi is used to refer to plastic (bags) in general. 
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Id Gloss Navakat 
$23.6400 the song lú 
$23.9000 the tea Ya 
S23.9100 the coffee kóft, kófi 
$24.0100 to be, to exist otfa 
$24.0200 to become ts^á:fa 
$24.0700 this í; "di 
$24.0800 that pri: oti 
$24.0900 here íru 
$24.1000 there p'éru 
$24.1100 other genma 
$24.1200 next tinma: 


$24.1300 same 


téja:; tfikpa ‘same, identical’ 


CHAPTER 4 


A Linguistic Sketch of Kinnauri Pahari 


1 Introduction* 


A few works (Cunningham 1844; B.R. Sharma 1976; Bajpai 1991; D.D. Sharma 
1988; Saxena 2006b; Eberhard et al. 2021; Kumar and Bezily 2015) and Census 
of India report an Indo-Aryan (IA) community in Kinnaur, administratively 
officially classified as a "scheduled caste"! In this chapter this indigenous IA 
community will be referred to as the IA community of Kinnaur and its lan- 
guage will be referred to as Kinnauri Pahari. According to the 1991 Census of 
Indiareport, the total population of this community in the Kinnaur district was 
19,153 (9,882 male and 9,271 female). In the 2011 census the size of this commu- 
nity had decreased to 14,750 individuals (7,433 males and 7,317 females).? While 
this community is found in the whole of Kinnaur, in lower Kinnaur (including 
Sangla) it has its own language, distinct from the Sino-Tibetan (ST) language of 
this region (Kinnauri; see Chapter 2), whereas in the Upper Kinnaur region the 


Iwouldlike to express my gratitude to the Kinnauri Pahari speakers for their help and for shar- 

ingtheir knowledge of Kinnauri Pahari with me. I would also like to thank professor Stig Elias- 

son for his comments on the section on the sound system of Kinnauri Pahari, and to Anna 

Sjoberg for her help with the spectrograms. Notational conventions: long vowels are indicated 

with a following IPA length sign (:) both in the phonetic transcription and the phonemic 

orthography adopted in this chapter, but long consonants are written doubled in the latter 

(fumma: [tf^um:a:] ‘walking stick’). Stress normally falls on the first syllable of a word, and 

will not be explicitly marked in such cases. However, a small number of di- and polysyllabic 

words carry a strong secondary stress on one or several following syllables, and there is also 

a perceptible syllable break, which will be indicated in the phonetic transcription, but not 

in the phonemic orthography: tete ['te. te] ‘grandfather’. Phonetic transcriptions are used for 

illustrating details of pronunciation, and also—together with a phonemic representation— 
for showing alternative, different pronunciations to that implied by the phonemic represen- 
tation. 

1 According to the District census handbook: “The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are 
those castes and tribes which have been notified as such by the Presidential Order in accor- 
dance with the Article 341 and 342 of the constitution.” (source: 1991 District census handbook, 
p. 4). See also Chapter 1. 

2 Note that these figures refer to the “scheduled caste” category, and not directly to language. 

The 20n census reports only 2,918 Pahari mother-tongue speakers in Kinnaur (1,735 male 

and 1,183 female). Presumably many Kinnauri Pahari speakers have reported their language 

as Hindi. See Chapter 1 for information about the complicated nature of the Indian census 
reporting and tabulation. 
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corresponding community speaks the local ST language, for example, Navakat 
(see Chapter 3) in the Nako village. 

Of the works mentioned above, only Cunningham (1844), B.R. Sharma 
(1976), Saxena (2006b), Eberhard et al. (2020), and Kumar and Bezily (2015) 
even note the existence of the language of this community. D.D. Sharma states 
that this community speaks “a variety of Indo-Aryan" (1988: 5), but he does not 
provide any further details. Both Ethnologue (Eberhard et al. 2021) and Glot- 
tolog (Hammarstrém et al. 2020) include the language of this community in 
their classification (ISO 639 code kjo; referred to as “Kinnauri, Pahari” in Eth- 
nologue and “Indo-Aryan Kinnauri" in Glottolog), as belonging to the Western 
Pahari subgroup of Indo-Aryan. 

According to Cunningham (1844: 224), “[Kinnauri Pahari] differs as much 
from the Kunawaree, as that does from the Bhotee" He provides a word-list 
(92 items). B.R. Sharma (1976) provides a short text (6 lines) in two Kinnauri 
Pahari varieties from five different localities (Chaura-Kafor, Rajgramang, Ribba, 
Morang, and Ropa). Saxena (2006b) presents a set of linguistic features in Kin- 
nauri and Kinnauri Pahari in order to discuss the socio-cultural and linguistic 
situation in Sangla. Kumar and Bezily (2015) present an analysis of the phone- 
mic inventory of Kinnauri Pahari, but do not specify in which village or region 
in Kinnaur the variety is spoken on which their analysis is based. Similarly 
to the local ST varieties, IA spoken in Kinnaur exhibits variation, too. Con- 
sequently, the differences between the analysis presented below and earlier 
studies could be due to variety differences. 

The Kinnauri Pahari data for the present study were collected during a series 
of fieldtrips to Kinnaur, beginning in 2002. The data represent the speech of 
the Chamang sub-community in Sangla tahsil (Brua and Sangla villages) and 
in Nichar tahsil (Chagaon village).? An informal comparison of the data col- 
lected from these villages shows minor variation. If these differences reflect 
regional dialectal differences or not, is difficult to ascertain at this stage. It 
is important to note that because of the small size of the sub-groups of this 
community, it is commonplace that young Kinnauri Pahari men get married 
to women from outside Kinnaur (primarily from the lower Himachal Pradesh 
region), who speak a different language, but they belong to the same IA sub- 


3 The IA community in Kinnauri is classified into sub-groups based on their traditional occu- 
pations. Ores ‘carpenter community’ as well as sui ‘the name of the social group traditionally 
associated with tailoring’ (sui ‘tailor’ in both Kinnauri Pahari and in Kinnauri) belong to 
the Chamang community. There are families belonging to the Ores and Sui communities in 
Sangla. In the ST Kinnauri language, the Chamang community is called Chamang and women 
of this sub-community are called chama:rig. Chanals are not found in Sangla. Chanals are 
found in lower areas of Kinnaur—south of Sangla. 
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community. After getting married, many of these married couples settle down 
in the husband's village in Kinnaur and the wives slowly adjust to their new 
surroundings (including learning a new language or languages). In the present 
work, the focus is on the speech of the Kinnauri Pahari community members 
who have been long-time residents of these villages. All my consultants were 
either born in Kinnaur or had lived in Kinnaur for more than twenty years at 
the time of data collection. 


2 Phonology 


24 Consonants 

The Kinnauri Pahari consonant phoneme inventory is presented in Table 32 
and a list of minimal pairs is given below. Retroflex consonants tend to a 
relatively forward articulation in Kinnauri Pahari. This phenomenon is also 
observed in some other IA languages (e.g. Kvari and Bangani, cf. Jouanne 2014). 


2.1.1 Consonant Realization and Allophony 

As in ST Kinnuari, lexical items which in other IA languages such as Hindi con- 
tain a clearly separate phoneme /bh/, show free variation between [b^] and [b] 
in Kinnauri Pahari. For example, [b(5)ai] ‘brother’, [b(^Ja:g] ‘fate’, [b(^)andza:] 
'sister's son’. This variation is found in our material only in word-initial position. 
There are no instances of [b^] in non-initial position in our material, whereas 
[b] occurs in all positions. There are also many instances of non-varying word- 
initial [b]. For this reason, /b"/ is posited as a (marginal) phoneme of Kinnauri 
Pahari, as the most straightforward way of indicating the instances of varia- 
tion. Unlike the [b] ~ [bh] variation, we do not find similar variation between 
[d] and [d^], or between [g] and [g^]. Here we find only [d] and [g] in all 
positions, even where other IA languages have the aspirated counterparts as 
phonemes. For example, [go:ri] ‘mare’, [gju:] ‘clarified butter, [ka:ygi] ‘comb’, 
[gá:d] ‘smell’. One exception is [budt] ‘Wednesday’. This as well as other occa- 
sional instances of voiced aspirated consonants in modern Kinnauri Pahari 
may reflect the growing influence of Hindi. 

The voiceless aspirated stops p^ and K^ are also realized as voiceless frica- 
tives ([f] and [x]) in Kinnauri Pahari. According to Kumar and Bezily (2015), 
this happens only in non-initial positions. But in the speech of some language 
consultants, [p^] is in free variation with [f] in all positions. For example, p^ajul 
[phajul] ~ [fajul] ‘valley’; p^o [phoh] ~ [foh] ‘deer’; prirna [phirno] ~ [firno] ‘to 
have, to become’; sa:p* [sa:ph] ~ [sa:p] ~ [sa:f] ‘clean’. As can be seen from the 
last example, [p^] also alternates with unaspirated [p] in word-final position. 
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TABLE 32 Consonant phonemes in Kinnauri Pahari 

Bilabial Labiodental Dental Alveolar Palatoalveolar Retroflex Palatal Velar Glottal 
Plosive pb td td kg 
Aspirated p^ (bh) th t kh 
Fricative s f h 
Affricate ts tsh oy 

d d; 

Nasal m n n 
Lateral i 
Trill r 
Approximant v j 


Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: Consonants 


p:b pof ‘mat’ bo; ‘liver’ 

p:b par ‘wound, sore’ ba:ra(:) ‘twelve’ 
p:ph sap ‘snake’ sa:;p^ 'clean' 
p:d fapat ‘oath’ Jadot ‘witness’ 
t:d dat ‘tooth’ gad ‘smell’ 

t:d tear [tejar] ‘ready’ dear [dejar] ‘always’ 
t:th bart ‘path’ ha:t^ ‘hand’ 

td fis ‘thirst’ quf ‘whit’ 

d:d di ‘daughter’ de: ‘body’ 
d:d dem 'adult woman' den ‘divorce’ 
k:g Kao ‘crow’ gaa ‘cow’ 

k:k® kamə 'one-eyed/blind' — &^a:no ‘to eat’ 
t:t® gato [gatoh] ‘narrow’ ka[^o ‘hard’ 

d:s deo ‘god’ seo ‘apple’ 

s:f sir ‘vein, artery’ Jig ‘horn’ 

ts:f  natsno ‘to dance’ nafna ‘to go’ 
s:tsh so ‘hundred’ tsho ‘six’ 

ts: ts tsar ‘four’ tsar ‘ash’ 

ts: tsh tsa:no ‘to strain, to seive’ ts’a:lu ‘blister’ 
ts: tf tsumno ‘to crouch’ fuman ‘to squeeze’ 
fd fan ice fan [tram] ‘ornament’ 
fid fe: [fedh], [fe:lo] ‘cold’ Ye:r ‘west’ 
dz:ds dor [zor] ‘forceful’ dor ‘pile, heap’ 
t:r sut ‘cotton’ sum ‘fermented drink’ 
b:m ba ‘grease, fat’ mo [moh] ‘honey’ 
d:n dof ‘ten’ nof ‘fingernail’ 
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g: Jag 'vegetable' Jamli [fagli] ‘chain’ 
m:n kam ‘work’ kan 'ear' 
n: fain ‘ice’ Jamli [fagli] ‘chain’ 
l:r tarb ‘key’ ta:rə ‘star’ 
j:v:h ja: ‘or’ var ‘nest’ 
har ‘defeat’ 


d has two allophones: [d] and [r]. According to Kumar and Bezily (2015: 7), “[d] 
occurs word-initially, after homorganic nasal and in gemination [...] [r] occurs 
elsewhere". As the following examples show, in our material, [d] also occurs 
after [1]. 


solqo [soldo] ‘straight’ Kanaldi [kanaldi] ‘granddaughter’ 
ts^eldu [telqu] ‘son’ randolo [randolo] ‘widower’ 
tsteldi [tsbeldi] ‘daughter’ K^unqi [kundi] ‘leg’ 
kanalqu [kanaldu] ‘grandson’ (^anqi [tandi], [thadi] ‘cold (illness)’ 
paid [pad] ‘floor’ dandorin [dandorin ‘dust’ 
Jod [fo:d] ‘beak’ quddu, ququ [dud:u], ‘owl’ 

Pfu, du] 


Except for kodva [koqvo] ‘bitter, poqno [porno] ‘to study’, gro[duy [grolrun] 
‘wooden yoke on ox’, lomdi: |lomyi:] ‘fox’, [r] in our material occurs only inter- 
vocalically. 


uqar [ura] ‘cave’ hat"oqa: [hathora:] ‘hammer’ 

bodo [boro] ‘big, older (M) ba:qi [ba:Ti] 'carpenter' 

budi [buih] ‘old (FY uqija:no [urija:nəo] ‘to fly’ 

qoq:  [dgopi] “pair relga:di [relgazyi] ‘train’ 

requ(:) [reru(:)], ‘radio’ diva:rgadi(:) [divazrgari(:)] ‘clock’ 
frequ(:)] 


[dz] and [z] are in free variation in Kinnauri Pahari. As can be seen below, both 
[z] and [dz] occur word-initially, word-medially and word-finally. The same lan- 
guage consultant uses [z] in one recording and [dz] in another in the same 
word. As [dz] occurs more frequently, we treat dz as the phoneme. 


danti [zanti] ‘stone’ hide [hi:z] 'yesterday' 
dongai [zongai] ‘son-in-law’ b^andza: [b®anza:] ‘nephew’ 
aid [a:z] ‘today’ pundar [punzar] “tail 

birds [biz] ‘female’ bedno [bezno] ‘to send’ 
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While A in word-initial position is always audible (e.g. [ha:r] ‘necklace’, [hai] 
[1SG.NOM], [harko] ‘bone’), in medial position it is often not audible. For exam- 
ple, [me(h)gga(:)] ‘expensive’, [me(h)ma:n] ‘guest’, [fer] ‘town’, [medi] ‘henna’. 

If in Kinnauri Pahari, too, shows some variation. In some lexical items it is 
also realized as [tr] (e.g., fain [tfan] ~ [tran] ‘ornament’; pa:tf [pa:tf] ~ [pa:tr] 
‘leaf’) or as [t] prin [toprin] ~ [tfoprin] ‘scold’4 In word-final position a vari- 
ation [tf] ~ [ts] is found in examples such as buktf [buktf] ~ [bukts] 'bunch'5 
As these variations occur only in a restricted set of lexical items, they may be 
results of different diachronic changes. 

According to Kumar and Bezily (2015: 15-16), f has two allophones, with [s] 
occurring before a retroflex plosive and [f] elsewhere. This does not seem to be 
the case in my material. 

Unlike Kinnauri and Kanashi, we have not noticed any variation in the pho- 
netic realization of word-final voiced stops e.g. garib [gari:b] ‘poor’. In Kinnauri 
Pahari they are articulated clearly as voiced stops. 


24.2 Geminated Consonants 
The following are some examples of geminates. 


samuddar [samud:ar] ‘sea, ocean’ mumbatti [mumbat:i] ‘candle’ 
gott [got:] ‘mill’ himmət [him:ot] 'courage' 
Jukkur [fukzur] ‘Friday’ fumma: [tf^um:a:] ‘walking stick’ 


As shown in Figures 6-7, there is a clear difference in the duration of geminates 
and singletons. 


2.2 Vowels 

2.2.1 Oral Vowel Phonemes 

The oral vowel phonemes of Kinnauri Pahari are listed in Table 33. In addition, 
Kinnauri Pahari has nasal vowel phonemes (see Section 2.2.2). 

Figure 8 shows a formant plot of these phonemes (except o, for which we 
had insufficient data). 

Kumar and Bezily (2015) make a phonemic distinction between lax and 
tense vowels, but not vowel length. In our analysis length is phonemic in Kin- 
nauri Pahari. The spectrograms in Figures 912 show a clear difference in quan- 
tity between short and long vowels. 


4 Similar variation is also found in Kinnauri. 
5 According to our language consultant this is in free variation. 
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A 


Mita ||) 


FIGURE 6 Duration of geminate and nongeminate /m/: tf'umma: ‘walking stick’ 
(left) and t/amai ‘unload’ (right) 


FIGURE 7 Duration of geminate and non-geminate /t/: kitteg ‘how many’ (left) and bite 
‘inside’ (right) 


For i, a, u, length and quality are tied together. When short, a is more central 
and schwa-like. In some cases it is realized as [a], but when long, it is clearly 
[a:]. Similarly short í is more like [1], but it is clearly [i:] when long. The same is 
the case with u, where the short version is the somewhat more open and central 
[o], but [u:] when long. 

e: and z: are separate phonemes, as are o; and »;. Note the near-minimal pairs 
[de:n] ‘female’ : [ts^en] ‘peace’, [de:] ‘body’ : [te:] ‘if, [do:f] ‘ten’ : [bo:f] Tung; 
and [dzo:] ‘yak’ : | dza:] ‘grain’. In these lexical items, the vowel quality is clearly 
different but there is no clear difference in length. This is so both in auditory 
impression and in measurements. 
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TABLE 33 Oral vowel 
phonemes in 
Kinnauri Pahari 


ji u, u 
e: 0, 0: 
£, € 2, 2: 
a, a: 
Formant ? 
2500,0 20 00, 100,00 00, 
e nl 
e hj 
e /e/ 9 ful 400,00 
lul 
* jo] 500,00 
* gl jn) 
t 
600,00 = 
E 
LEN š 
* />/ - 
700,00 
ef 800,00 
= /a/ 


900,00 


FIGURE 8 Formant plot of Kinnauri Pahari vowel 
phonemes 


0.04459 
0 
-0.05966 0.04459 
0 
1-0.05966 
0.06197 1.115 


Time (s) 


FIGURE 9 kam 'less' 
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0.05154 
0H 
-0.07126 - 0.05154 
S Se 0 
ww—rs—I.[L[WQ 


1.037 2.07 
Time (s) 


FIGURE 10 kam ‘work’ 


0.03323 


0 Wie — 


-0.04276 4 0.03323 
0 
-0.04276 
0.03839 1.045 


Time (s) 


FIGURE 11 bil ‘the end’ 


0.02121 


-0.03275 0.02121 
0 
-0.03275 
0.1643 1.175 
Time (s) 


FIGURE 12. bif ‘twenty’ 


All vowel phonemes occur as both long and short, with one exception: There 
is no clear evidence for short e and e as two distinct phonemes. It seems that 
these two have merged into a single phoneme, which is phonetically most like 


[s]. 
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Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: vowels 


i:e  tsl'ikno “to sneeze’ tstekno “to finish’ 
a:o tamori “we (INCL) tomori ‘you (PL)’ 
32:a fal ‘roof’ bafal ‘summer’ 
0:9 dor ‘much’ dat ‘moon’ 
0:9 nof ‘fingernail’ nor ‘animal’ 
u:o pufa: ‘husband’ pof) ‘male’ 
i:u  ts"eldi ‘daughter’ ts"eldu ‘sow 

i:u bai ‘arm’ bau ‘p.uncle’ 
i:o randoli ‘widow’ randolo ‘widower 


Minimal (or near-minimal) pairs: vowel length 


i:k rin 'a kind of thread' rim ‘loan, debt’ 

i:i phi ‘become sir ‘vein’ 

i:i — bid ‘shoulder’ bit ‘wall’ 

a:a: kam ‘less’ ka:m ‘work’ 

a:a dag ‘keep’ dœa:t ‘caste, race’ 

u:u: kul ‘descendant’ ku:l ‘ditch’ 

ere: hen[i ‘jaw’ Yen ‘peace’ 

e:e: brents ‘grasshopper’ bent 'cane' 

2:29: Sorgo ‘sky’ soir ‘small man-made pond’ 
2:2: pof ‘mat’ baif ‘lung’ 

gria: te ‘because’ ta: iP 

u: sur “wine' soir ‘small man-made pond’ 


With regard to the vowels i, a and u there is a clear difference between long and 
short vowels. The difference in quantity is much more obvious than the differ- 
ence in their quality. But when it comes to e and e the difference between long 
and short is not that clear. 

Vowels tends to sound longer in final open syllables. The (perceived) length 
in some cases may also be a result of extra stress on that vowel. However, there 
is also a clear difference in some items between long and short final vowels, as 
illustrated in Figure 13. 

What we hear as long vowel, may in fact, in some cases, be stress. But in 
some cases it is very clear that there is a long vowel. It is not always clear if 
the vowel is long or short in word-final position, and there seems to be some 
variation both among speakers and even in the speech of the same individual. 
This appears to be especially common with word-final a, where it is often hard 
to know whether to transcribe with -a: or -a. However, some word-final vowels 
are clearly short, for example, in lik^e ‘nit’. 
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ME ` 


and d ‘this’ (right) 


2.2.2 Nasal Vowels 

Vowels preceding a nasal consonant are regularly nasalized in Kinnauri Pahari. 
There are also some instances where there are two possible phonetic realiza- 
tions of a word—one where the nasalized vowel has a nasal consonant follow- 
ing the vowel, and one without a following nasal consonant. In some cases a 
compensatory vowel lengthening is also observed, when the following nasal 
consonant is not there explicitly. 


handno  [hánqdno] [hádno] ‘to walk’ 

ganda X [gánd»] [gado] ‘knot’ 

kundo ^ [künq»], [kü:d5] ‘stove’ 

bandar  [bandar], [badar] ‘monkey’ 

kuan [kta], [kta] ‘well (N)’ 
khodçan [kodgan], [khodga:] ‘left (direction) 


In addition to the phonetic realization of nasalized vowels, nasalization is also 
phonemic in Kinnauri Pahari. 


pu: 'feather' dü: 'smoke (N)' 
ba:t ‘path’ dá:t ‘tooth’ 
deo [deo], [djo] ‘god’ ded [give.IMP] 
bet [bé:t] ‘walking stick’ 
ful ‘grinding stone’ Jig ‘horn’ 
hit 'snow' 
kam ‘less’ kado '(grassy) mountain’ 
karm ‘work’ ká:qo ‘fishhook, thorn’ 


kau ‘meal’ hai T [15G.NOM] 
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Jüfa(:) [fifah] 'glass' pufa: ‘husband’ 
Jk ‘doubt’ Jk ‘interest’ 


In this chapter nasalization is marked only in those instances where there is no 
nasal consonant following a nasalized vowel. 


2.2.3 Vowel Variation 

When a word ends with a vowel, [h] is heard at times after the final vowel. As 
can be seen in the examples provided below, [h] can occur after both front and 
back vowels, rounded as well as unrounded. This is more often the case when 
the vowel is short. 


si [si(h)] ‘with’ mo [m»(h)] ‘honey’ 

leti [leti(h)] ‘glue’ halko | [halko(h)] light (2)’ 

gori [gori(h)] ‘coconut’ fuklo X [fuklo(h)] ‘white’ 

dari — [dari(h)] ‘beard’ — Koggb [konglo(h)] ‘soft’ 

tsandi [tsandi(h)] ‘silver’ tiho —[tiko(h)] ‘sharp, pointed’ 

ke [ke(h)] gorko  [gorko(h)]| ‘heavy’ 
)] ‘tea’ Juko [fuko(h)] ‘dry’ 

Ja [fifa(h)] 'glass' ta: — [ta:o(h)] ‘warm 

pitu — [pitfu(h)] “after feb [felo(h)] ‘cold’ 

gu: [dgu:(h)] ‘cloud Jaro [faxo(h)] ‘beautiful’ 


Similarly, in words beginning with [5], a [h] is heard word-initially. For exam- 
ple, [(h)ontf^e] ‘there’, [(h)ores] ‘a community name’. 

There is also some variation found between [a] and [9] in words which in 
Hindi have an [a] (e.g., [maftar] : [maftor] ‘teacher’). 


2.2.4 Diphthongs 
The following diphthongs are found in our material. 


[ai] ain ‘spline’ [ái] nai ‘navel’ 

[ao] nao ‘name’ [a6] keleãð ‘fir’ 

[ao] tao 'fever' 

[au] křau 'food' [ati] had T [1SG.NOM| 
[ea] tear ‘ready’ [are] pitstãe ‘behind’ 

[ei] eisa ‘twenty’ [8] | méfje ^ [1sG.ERG] 
[eo] seo ‘apple’ [eù]  geü ‘wheat’ 

[is] marien ‘quarrel’ 

[iu] dius ‘sun’ [ia]  Aiü 'snow' 
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[pa] boa ‘father’ 

[oe] goen ‘rain’ 

[oi]  qoino ‘to burn (INTR)’ 

[ou] loudi ‘older’ 

[ua] kuan ‘well (N)' 

[ui] dui ‘two’ [tie] üe ‘louse’ 


In the orthography adopted for this chapter, we write all diphthongs as se- 
quences of two vowel symbols. Especially the [i] and [u] components exhibit 
variation between a more vocalic realization and one closer to [i]/[u] or [j]/[v]: 


[dui] : [dui] : [duj], [duar] : [dyar] : [dvar]. 


2.3 Words with Special Prosody 

There is a restricted set of words whose prosodic structure is markedly differ- 
ent from Kinnauri Pahari's default stress pattern. In this set of words there is a 
clear secondary stress on the syllable following the stressed (first) syllable, and 
also a slight break between the syllables. 


tete ['te. te ]® ‘grandfather’ 
[‘api(:). te. te], ['ave(:).,te.,te] ‘grandparents’ 
['bi:. ba:p] ‘stepfather’ 
['du.,du] ‘ow!’ 

| 1a:. fano] 'to look for' 

[ bi:. dix] ‘stepdaughter’ 
[ bi:. ajü:] ‘stepmother’ 


This can be seen clearly when we compare the spectrograms of tete ‘grandfa- 
ther’ and ("afe ‘joke’ (see Figure 14). 

As we can see in Figure 14, there is a marked syllable boundary in tete 
‘grandfather’, which is not found, e.g. in ("afe ‘joke’. It is possible that ['te. te] 
‘grandfather’ had originally a longer mid-word consonant, which is not audible 
synchronically, resulting in a marked prosodical stress structure. In Kinnauri 
Pahari di- and polysyllabic words the primary stress appears on the first syl- 
lable, and the stressed syllable is much more prominent than other syllables 
in the word, as in ("afe ‘joke’. In tete ‘grandfather’, however, it seems that both 
syllables have approximately equal prominence. 


6 This is the case also in Kinnauri (tete ‘grandfather’), including a slight break between the syl- 
lables. 
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FIGURE 14 Two stress patterns in bisyllabic words: tete ‘grandfather’ (left) and f^afe ‘joke’ 
(right) 


3 Noun Phrase 


3.1 Noun Phrase Structure 
The noun phrase in Kinnauri Pahari has the following basic structure: 


(DEM / NPposs) (Num) ((Adv) Adj(-M/-F)) 
N(-DIM)(-PL)(DEF.HUM)(PL)((-)CASE) 


(1) hoso honori dui boəd-o fukl-o ^ deanfi-ro 
3SG.DIST.NOM DEM.DIST.PL two big-M white-M stone-POSS.M 
gor-ro mailik 


house-POSS.M owner 
‘He is the owner of those two big white houses of stone. 


With pronouns, however, the non-numeral quantifier adjectives (e.g. seb ‘all’) 
follow the pronoun. 


(2) hotenori seb(=e) ^ ores prir-es 
3PL all(=EMP) carpenter become-AUX.PRS.3 
‘They all will be carpenters.’ 
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3.2 Nouns 
3.24 Noun Structure 
3.2.11 Noun Stems 


Unlike what we encounter in some other IA languages, Kinnauri Pahari does 
not exhibit a distinction in its noun declension between a nominative and 
oblique noun stem form. Further, on the whole all nouns—both masculine and 
feminine nouns and both native items and loanwords—inflect in the same way. 
They take the same set of plural markers and the case markers are the same in 
both numbers. 

The nominal morphology of Kinnauri Pahari is close to the agglutinative 
ideal, but as in any language, there are some exceptions. Many nouns do not 
express the plural formally, there is some phonologically conditioned allomor- 
phy and some lexically determined idiosyncrasies in the system of case end- 
ings, and the expression of the plural is partially conditioned by animacy. 

Most IA-origin nouns and adjectives which take an adaptive marker in Kin- 
nauri (see Chapter 2), occur in Kinnauri Pahari without the adaptive marker. 
The following are all the nouns and adjectives which end in the adaptive 
marker -ar, -in, -es in the Kinnauri Pahari IDS/LWT list (see Appendix 4B). All 
are the same in ST Kinnauri, although gralqdun ‘yoke’ also appears in the variant 
form goldun in Kinnauri. 


pales ‘herdsman’ dolan ‘twins 
tijares ‘duck’ Jekran ‘orphan’ 
ores ‘name of a social group’ masan ‘flesh, meat’ 
k'usies ‘happy’ Jitan ‘nasal mucus’ 
tsorin ‘trough’ dusrayn ‘chimney’ 
varmay ‘wrong, fault joķaņ “tool 
simag ‘boundary’ kodan ‘left’ 

kuan ‘well (N)' tsutkan ‘quiet’ 
Yodan ‘waterfall’ graldun ‘yoke’ 
mesan ‘match (NY multan ‘roof’ 

3.2.1.2 Nominal Compounds 


In Kinnauri Pahari noun compounds are formed by a combination of two bare 
nouns (ie., [N N]) or with a possessive marker affixed to the first noun (i.e., 
[N-poss N]). The former kind comprises both copulative and endocentric com- 
pounds. 


[NN] 
ajü:-boa [mother+father] ‘parents’ 
b(*\azi+boen — [brother+sister] ‘sibling’ 
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a:vi+tete [grandmother+grandfather] ‘grandparents’ 

Jorosfofazj [father.in.law+motherin.aw] ‘parents-in-law’ 

divarr+gadi: [wall+watch] ‘clock’ 

pit*+harko — [back+bone] ‘spine’ 

[N-Poss N] 

matsti-rə pá:k^ [fish-Poss.M feather/wing] ‘fin’ 

mats"i-r) harko [fish-Poss.M bone] ‘scale’ 

mufkan-ro dite [head-POss.M louse] ‘head louse’ 

qe:-ro dite [body-Poss.M louse] ‘body louse’ 

mo-ro ma:ki [honey-POSS.M fly] ‘bee’ 

dura:-ro kire [wood-Poss.M insect] ‘termite’ 

de:-ra bail [body-Poss.M hair] ‘body hair’ 

pifi-ro nof [cat-POSS.M fingernail] ‘claw’ 

nuni:-ro mutkan [breast-Poss.M head] ‘nipple or teat’ 

pani-ro dad [water-POSS.M ship] 'ship' (any kind of naval 
vehicle) 

mulk-ro manuf [country-POSS.M man] 'citizen' 

ofti-ra goli: [medicine-Poss.M tablet] ‘pill or tablet’ 

dzonom-nosar[ifikat [birth-poss.M certificate] ‘birth certificate’ 

qrajvar-o lesens [driver-POSsS.M license] 'driver's license' 


bi- 'step- which occurs in some kinship relationships should perhaps be 
treated as a derivational prefix as it never occurs on its own, and it occurs only 
in a few words (cf. Kinnauri: Chapter 2, Section 3.2.1.2). 


bibap `“ (ba: ‘father’) 'stepfather' 
biajü: (ajit: mother") 'stepmother' 
bitts"eldu — (ts^eldu ‘boy’) 'stepson' 
bidi: (di: ‘girl/daughter’) ‘stepdaughter’ 


3.2.2 Number 

Kinnauri Pahari makes a two-way number distinction: singular and plural. The 
singular is zero-marked. A restricted set of nouns take one of the following 
plural suffixes: -g, -ə or -a:. The distribution of the plural suffixes is not phono- 
logically conditioned. In each such case, only one of the three plural suffixes is 


permitted. 
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SG PL SG PL 
kukur ‘dog’ kukur-a: beri ‘sheep’ be:r-g 
manuf ‘person, man manuf'a: ba:  “talk(N) bart- 
raika:s ‘demon’ raiks-a: gaits" ‘garment’ ga:ts*-9 


A noun phrase with a numeral can also receive plural marking. 


(dui) manuf-a: [(two) man/human.being-PL] 
dui kukur-a: [two dog-PL] 
dui berr-e [two sheep-PL] 


However, plural suffixes do not occur with all nouns; for example, the following 
nouns do not take plural suffixes: 


ckan[i ‘stone’ tfammatf ‘spoon’ 
ta:ra ‘star’ zimada:r ‘farmer’ 
gor ‘house’ bapu: ‘uncle’ 
pak’ “feather, wing! ts^eldu ‘boy’ 
dukan ‘shop’ ts"eldi ‘girl’ 
solok^ — 'road' daktar ‘physician 
damə ‘ox’ puja: ‘man’ 


In such instances, as we will see below, plurality may be indicated either by 
means of a separate plural marker (hori and/or pere) and/or by means of a 
quantifier adjective (e.g. ba:da ‘many’). Most recent loanwords,” too, do not take 
the plural suffixes. The loanwords polis ‘police’ and p^odzi ‘army man’ are excep- 
tions, taking two different plural suffixes (-a: and -e, respectively). 


prilam həri ‘movies’ dividi hori ‘DVDs’ 
Gimshori ‘jeans’ hava:i-dza:d; hori 'airplanes' 
mez hori ‘tables’ rel hori ‘trains’ 
kurasi hori ‘chairs’ polis hori, polis pere, polis-a: ‘police (PLY 
kami:z hori ‘shirts’ p'odsi hari, padi pere, podyi-e ‘army men’ 


7 Allthese loanwords have been borrowed into Kinnauri Pahari via some other IA language 
(most likely Hindi). 
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pere and hari both mark plurality. In addition, pere—which also appears 


as an independent lexical item ‘family, clan)? e.g. me-ro pere [15G-POSS.M fam- 


ily/clan] ‘my family, my clan'—indicates animacy. Thus, with animate nouns, 


both hori and pere can occur, while hari occurs only with inanimate nouns.!° 


ra:ka:s 'demon' raiks-a:, razka:s pere, ra:ka:s hori 
manuf ‘man, person’ manuf'a; manufhori, manuf pere 
lfammatf ‘spoon’ tfammatf-a:, tíammatf hori 
padza:ra ‘priest’ padza:ro hari, pad3a:ro pere 
ts"eldu — ‘boy’ ts^elqu hori, ts’eldu pere 

ts"elqi ‘girl’ ts^elqi hori, ts"eldi pere 

be:ri ‘sheep’ berri hori, be:ri pere, be:re 

tsorkhi ‘bird’ tsork^i hori, tsork^i pere 

daktar ‘physician qakfar hari, daktar pere 

anti ‘stone’ anti hori 

ta:ra ‘star’ ta:ro hori 

pá:k^ 'feather' pak’ hori 

dukan ‘shop’ duka:n hori 

solok^ 'road' solok^ hori 

pa:tf* ‘leaf’ pa:tfh hori 

ga:ts^ ‘garment’ ga:ts"(-9) hori 


The following examples illustrate pere and hori as plural markers. 


10 


In Nepali -haru functions as the plural marker (Acharya 1991). It usually occurs with ani- 
mate nouns and pronouns. In Nepali when haru occurs with inanimate non-countable 
nouns (e.g. rice), it means ‘and other such things’. Rajasthani, too, has a plural suffix 
hor/horo/hono. In Chattisgarhi har occurs with nouns to denote definiteness (Bailey 1920; 
Grierson 1928). According to Masica (1991: 229), this plural marker derives from Old Indo- 
Aryan sarva 'all Nepali exhibits similar function of haru (Acharya 1991). 

We have not found any lexical usage of hari in Kinnauri Pahari. 

In Bailey (1908, 1920), a similar function is mentioned in the descriptions of Nepali and 
Baghati. In Nepali jands occurs with humans (e.g., yak-jands manis-ko [of one-person 
man] ‘of a certain man’) and wata/ota occurs with inanimate objects. However, unlike 
Kinnauri Pahari, jands and wata/ota precede the head noun. Grierson notes that in Sir- 
mauri Giripari and in Kiunthali, tu can be optionally added to a noun “without changing 
its meaning” (Grierson 1928: 478) and in Satlaj (Kotgarhi) “A very common termination 
for nouns and adjectives is tau (or trau) added without changing the meaning. Thus we 
have bahrtau, a load." (Grierson 1928: 652). As can be seen here, at least form-wise these 
languages do not show similarities with Kinnauri Pahari pere/hori. 
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gor hori! dol-i 
house PL light-PFV 
‘The houses lit (burned) 


bjopa:ri-je ba:do fuklo ba:kri — hori/pere Dj-i 
businessman-ERG many white she-goat PL/PL.ANIM buy-PFV 
"The businessman bought many white female goats: 


amori zimida: hori/pere si 
IPLE farmer PL/PLANIM COP.PRS.JPL 
"We are farmers. 


Further, noun phrases with hari/pere may also take quantifier adjectives (e.g. 
ba:do ‘many’). 


SG 


PL 


kukur ‘dog! kukur hori ‘dogs’ 


kukur pere 

ba:do kukur 'many dogs' 
ba:do kukur hori 

ba:do kukur pere 


damə ‘ox’ daim hori ‘oxen’ 


da:mo pere 

ba:do da:ma ‘many oxen’ 
ba:do da:ma hori 

ba:do darmo pere 


They may also occur when the NP contains a numeral. 


(6) 


dui gor həri dzoli 
two house PL light-PFv 
‘Two houses lit (burned). 


gor hori is pronounced as one prosodic unit. 
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(7) hoten dui-ro dui ts"eldu hari/pere —— t"eo 
3SG  two-POSS.M two boy | PL/PL.ANIM COP.PST.M 
"Those two had two boys: 


Further, the grammaticalized function of manuf (see Section 3.2.5) may also 
occur in noun phrases where plurality is indicated by one of the plural markers 
and/or by means of a plural quantifier adjective. 


(8) seb(=e)" pufa: manuf maffor pir-es 
all(=EMP) man DEF.HUM teacher become-AUX.PRS.3 
‘All the men will be teachers.’ 


(9) dem? manuf hori/pere gər | dzurja-es 
woman DEF.HUM PL/PLANIM house make-AUX-PRS.3 
‘The women will build a house.’ 


Normally, noun phrases with hori/pere do not carry the plural suffix. Its occur- 
rence, however, is not prohibited. This means that some animate nouns can 
exhibit up to five different plural forms. 


SG PL 


tsor ‘thief’ tsor-a: 
tsor hari 
tsor pere 
tsor-a: hari 
tsor-a: pere 


According to the language consultants, there is no difference in meaning if 
there is one plural marker or more than one plural marker in an NP. 


12  InotherIA languages, such as in Jaunsari, the cognate clitic =í functions as an emphasis 
marker, meaning 'even (with inclusion)' (Bailey 1920). 

13 de:n ‘woman’ may refer to an adult woman or to a female in her teens, but not to pre- 
pubertal females or to infant girls. 
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3.2.3 Gender 

Gender is a grammatical category in Kinnauri Pahari, which manifests itself 
through various agreement phenomena. Kinnauri Pahari has two genders: mas- 
culine and feminine. Nouns have inherent gender, adjectives and some verb 
complex elements exhibit gender (and number) agreement with a head noun. 
There are also some word formation devices deriving nouns where a gender dis- 
tinction is indicated. For example, the suffix -a:ni is suffixed to the masculine 
noun form (which is also the default form in Kinnauri Pahari) which describes 
a man's profession, to denote the corresponding female professional.^ 
zim(i)da:r ‘farmer (MY 
qokfar ‘physician (M)' qokfarami ‘physician (FY 
maftar ‘teacher (M)' majjara:mi ‘teacher (F)!5 


zimda:rni “farmer (FY 


The gender distinction is also indicated in animate nouns, such as the follow- 
ing. Here feminine nouns end in -i, with some exceptions. In the latter cases the 
feminine nominal forms end in a -e (e.g. tsor ‘thief’, tsor-e, *tsor-i ‘female thief’; 


see below). 

tsteldu ‘boy, son’ ts"eldi ‘girl, daughter’ 
la:ro ‘bridegroom’ larri ‘bride’ 
kanaldu ‘grandson’ kanaldi ‘granddaughter’ 
kutu: 'nephew' kuti: ‘niece’ 

ranqolo ‘widower’ ranqoli ‘widow’ 

gablu ‘ram’ gabli ‘lamb (F)’ 
sungar ‘boar’ sungari ‘sow’ 

go:ro 'stallion' go:ri ‘mare’ 

ba:kro ‘goat (MY ba:kri ‘goat (FY 
kukur ‘dog kukuri ‘bitch’ 


Similarly, adjectives, too, are, to some extent, sensitive to the gender of the head 
noun. A subset of adjectives end in -və with masculine nouns, and the corre- 
sponding feminine forms end in -i (see Section 3.4 for details). 


14 Traditionally, the derivational suffix -ami/-ni was used to indicate the wife of a man with 
the profession denoted by the base word. 

15  Inallegro pronunciation these feminine forms drop the last stem vowel before the deriva- 
tional suffix (e.g., maffra:ni ‘teacher (F)’). 
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(10) tu buq-o manuf so 
2SG.NOM old-M man  COP.PRS.2PL 
"You are an old man" 


(11) tu buq-i den se 
2SG.NOM old-F woman COP.PRS.2SG 
"You are an old woman. 


Further, in a possessive construction the gender of the head noun determines 
the form of the possessive marker (-ra or -ri). The possessive marker -ri occurs 
with feminine and -rə with masculine head nouns. 


sita:-ri tsheldi [iname(F)-POSS.F girl] ‘Sita’s daughter’ 
vikram-ri boen [;name(M)-POSsS.Fsister| ‘Vikram’s sister’ 
vikram-ri gori [;name(M)-POSs.F mare] ‘Vikram’s mare’ 
vikram-ri kukraufi [iname(M)-Poss.F bitch] 'Vikram's bitch’ 
vikram-ro ts"eldu — [iname(M)-POsS.M son]  'Vikram's son’ 

( 

( 


sita:-ro tsheldu [.name(F)-POSS.M son] ‘Sita's son’ 
vikram-ro gao [imame(M)-POSS.M cow] ‘Vikram’s cow’ 
vikram-ro pifi: [.name(M)-POSS.M cat] X '"Vikram's cat 
me-ro balfi [15G-POSS.M bucket] ‘My bucket’ 


Similarly, the distribution of the relative clause suffixes -sja:!® and -se: is also 
sensitive to the gender of their referents: -se: occurs with feminine referents 
and -sja: with masculine referents (see Section 5.4 for details). 


(12) nats-do-sja: 
dance-HAB.M-REL.M 
'(male) who dances' 


(13) nats-di-se: 
dance-HAB.F-REL.F 
'(female) who dances' 


Finally, the distribution of the habitual aspect markers (-d2/-ndo and -di/-ndi), 


and the distribution of the past tense markers (t^o vs. t^i), too, are sensitive to 
the gender of the subject. -di/-ndi and t^i occur when the subject has feminine 


16 | Note that Kinnaurihas a similar (deverbal agent-forming) suffix: -tsja:/-tse: (see Chapter 2). 
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gender; -do/-ndo and t^» occur with masculine subjects (see Sections 4.2.2 and 
4.3.24 for details). 


(14) ra:d'a: — tsif^i: bantfja:-ji pitf^u ha:s-di 
iname(F) letter read-Prv after laugh- HAB.F 
‘Radha laughs after reading the letter: 


(15) raim khau k^a:-ndo 
iname(M) food eat-HAB.M 
‘Ram eats food: 


While the gender distinction described above holds for the most part, there are 
some instances, where the default form (i.e. the masculine form) was sponta- 
neously provided in constructions where we should, in principle, get the fem- 
inine form (16). When asked, the language consultant provided the "correct" 
form. 


(16) ama:-je ap-ra qdi: la los-inde 
mother-ERG self-POss.M girl DAT beat-PFV 
‘Mother beat her own daughter’ 


In general, apart from the tendencies mentioned above, there are no salient 
formal indicators showing the gender of Kinnauri Pahari nouns. Nouns of both 
genders can end in various vowels (baba: ‘father (MY; ama: ‘mother (FY; hat’; 
‘elephant (MY; api: ‘grandmother (F)’ ba:kri ‘goat (FY) or consonants (boen ‘sis- 
ter (F)’; nar ‘animal (M)'; de:n ‘woman (FY; dek^rats ‘young man (MY; nars ‘nurse 
(F)’). Together with the contact situation where the historically dominant lan- 
guage ST Kinnauri is one without systematic gender distinctions (see Chap- 
ter 2), this accounts at least in part for the peripheral role of gender in the 
grammar of Kinnauri Pahari, where this distinction is upheld mainly for ani- 
mate nouns. 


3.2.4 Case 

The Kinnauri Pahari case markers are shown in Table 34. Following a long tra- 
dition in IA grammatical description, the case markers are analyzed as post- 
positions, except in those cases where morphophonology indicates that they 
should be classified as suffixes (cf. Masica 1991: 223f.).!” 


17 Since the head noun is the last constituent of the NP in Kinnauri Pahari, an alternative 
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TABLE 34 Case markers in Kinnauri Pahari 


Case Case marker(s) 
Nominative Ø 
Ergative/instrumental -e 

Dative la, na 
Possessive -rə/-ri 

Locative -&, ke 

Allative bile 

Ablative ka 

3.2.4.1 Nominative 


The nominative form is the stem of a noun or pronoun without any other case 


suffixes. This form can be used for subjects (intransitive and transitive)—i.e., 


the NP triggering subject indexing in the verb—and direct objects. 


3.2.4.2 Ergative/Instrumental 


The suffix -e functions as the ergative marker. It is realized as -je when the stem 


ends witha vowel, and optionally as -ve when the stem ends with a round vowel; 


-e occurs after consonants.? The ergative marker occurs with all persons and 


numbers in all tenses and aspects.!? 


18 


19 


analysis of the case suffixes as NP clitics would require additional data (non-nominative 

marked NPs with extraposed constituents after the head noun). 

In my data there are occasional examples of -je appearing after some sonorant consonants 

(e.g., 204-205). 

Unlike many other IA languages, Kinnauri Pahari does not seem to exhibit split ergativity, 

which could point to ST influence. However, since almost all my examples of ergative- 

marked subjects are accompanied by verbs in the perfective, this may indicate the pres- 

ence of a tense-aspect based alignment preference. In Grierson (1928) there is only one 

Western Pahari language (Sirmauri Dharthi) which exhibits a consistent ergative marking 

system. Based on the language descriptions in Grierson (1928), we can distinguish three 

different alignment types among the Pahari languages (page references are to Grierson 

1928 but language names have been normalized): 

Split ergativity: Nepali (46-55), Kumaoni (108-157), Jaunsari (383-400), Gujari of Hazara 
(930-934). 

Consistent ergativity: Sirmauri Dharthi (458—467). 

Insufficient information or some other case-marking system: Sirmauri Giripari (477— 
486), Baghati (495-505), Kului (670—679), Mandeali (721—728), Chambeali (769—784), 
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(17) méi-je get na-lja-ji 
1SG-ERG song NEG-sing-PFV 
I did not sing (a) song.’ 


(18) tf'okru hori-je prol k"a-en 
boy | PL-ERG fruit eat-PROG 
‘Boys (are) eating fruit(s). 


(19) armori-je seo | gar-inde 
1PLE-ERG apple take-PFv 
"We took apples.’ 


(20) tenori-je táu-la ki — bolo 
3PL-ERG 2SG-DAT what tell-PFv.DIR 
"What did they tell you?’ 


The ergative marker occurs only in transitive clauses. Its occurrence is, how- 
ever, not obligatory. 


(21) raim gor-€ naf-i 
iname(M) house-LOC go-PFV 
‘Ram went home: 


(22) hãŭ/ = méi-je — funni ba:n-inde 
1SG.NOM 1SG-ERG scarf tie-PFV 


‘I tied the scarf? 


The ergative marker is affixed to the last element of an NP (e.g., 18, 23).20 


(23) hoso buds-budi-ra seb ka loudo ts*eldu-je gor 
DEM.DIST o.man-o.woman-POSS.M all ABL young boy-ERG house 
loj-i 
buy-PFV 


‘The youngest son of the old man and woman bought the house: 


Gaddi. (792-803), Pangwali (846-854), Bhadrawahi and Bhalesi (888-899). In Kiun- 
thali (549—574) the ergative marker also occurs, at times, with intransitive verbs. 
20 Examples such as the following are instances of apposition: tin-je manu/-je bra:g dek"-undo 
[3SG-ERG man-ERG lion see-HAB.M] ‘He, the man, sees the lion: 
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The case marker -e also functions as the instrumental marker (24-26) and as 
one of the two locative case markers (see below). 


(24) furi: tik’o tfuri-je fag ka:[-en-s 
iname(F) sharp knife-INS vegetable cut-PROG-AUX.PRS.3 
‘Shuri is cutting vegetables with a sharp knife: 


(25) sonam-e ap-ro ha:h-e | gor | [uajji 
iname(F)-ERG self-Poss.M hand-INs house build-PFv 
'Sonam built the house with her own hands: 


(26) ra:d"a:-je pamije  ga:tsh-o do-ji 
iname(F)-ERG water-INS garment-PL wash-PFV 
‘Radha washed clothes with water’ 


3.2.4.3 Dative?! 
The postposition /a functions as the dative case marker. With the first person 
singular pronoun, na can also appear as an alternative to [a.?? 


(27) baa(- je) ma la/na ra rupja: de-ndo 
father(-ERG) 15G.NNOM DAT 100 money give-HAB.M 
‘Father gives me hundred rupees.’ 


(28) razm-e mohan . la/*na gor _ bikin-i 
iname(M)-ERG iname(M) DAT house sell-PFv 
‘Ram sold the house to Mohan: 


la also occurs with direct objects. Again, na can be used with the 1sG pronoun. 
The occurrence of the dative marker is, however, not obligatory. Semantic 
factors such as animacy and definiteness determine its occurrence. 


(29) ram-e kata:b de-ji 
iname(M)-ERG book give-PFv 
‘Ram gave the book.’ 
21 “Objective” would perhaps be a more apt name, but I follow a long tradition in the descrip- 


tion of South Asian languages, where "dative" designates a case which can appear on both 
direct and indirect objects, and in the so-called “experiencer subject" construction. 

22 Note that Nàvakat has a similar dative(/allative) marker—-/a (see Chapter 3)—although 
a more relevant parallel may be the Nepali dative -/a:i (see Appendix 4A to this chapter). 
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(30) hau tau la  fa-en su 
1SG.NOM 2SG.NNOM DAT look-PROG AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘Tam looking at you’ 


(31) ardzun-e kia ke lam ts"arja-inde ap la | mari 
iname(M)-ERG well(N) Loc jump(N) leave-PFV SELF DAT kill-Prv 
‘Arjun jumped into the well and killed himself? 


The case marker /a (and na) also occurs in the following constructions. 


(32) razm-e mohan la  sk(k) ganfa: pok^-i 
LNAME(M)-ERG iname(M) DAT one hour wait-PFV 
‘Ram waited for Mohan for an hour. 


(33) méi-je — tf'okur pere la ga:tsh-o bj-i 
1SG-ERG m.child PLANIM DAT garment-PL buy-PFV 
‘I bought clothes for the children.’ 


The dative marker /a also occurs in complex constructions, where it follows the 
nominalized forms of the subordinate clause verb. 


(34) hoso bazar nafme la tear phir-i 
DEM.DIST.NOM market go-NMLZ DAT ready become-PFV 
‘He got ready to go to the market. 


(35) fiki-me la bələ kata:b 
learn-NMLZ DAT good book 
"The book which is worth learning (reading)' 


(36) hàü razm-ro kad  fun-me la uzi-jo 
1SG.NOM i.name(M)-POSS.M voice hear-NMLZ DAT stand-PFV.DIR 
Tgot to hear Ram's voice: 


The dative case markers also occur in Kinnauri Pahari in the so-called experi- 
encer subject construction (see Section 5.1). 


3.2.4.4 Possessive 

The case marker -ro/-ri functions as the possessive marker in Kinnauri Pahari 
with singular and plural nouns and pronouns. As mentioned above, it has two 
allomorphs: -rə and -ri. Generally speaking, -ri occurs on possessive modifiers 
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of feminine head nouns and -rə with masculine head nouns, though there are 
some instances in my material where -rə was also provided with feminine head 
nouns. 


(37) me-ri ts^elqi-je [Bl bun-inde 
1SG-POSS.F girl-ERG shawl weave-PFV 
‘My daughter wove a shawl. 


(38) me-ro ts"elqdu-je [Bl bun-inde 
1SG-POSS.M boy-ERG shawl weave-PFV 
‘My son wove a shawl.’ 


(39) hat*i:-ra da:t-ra ka:tse 
elephant-poss.M tooth-poss.m necklace 
‘The elephant's-tooth necklace: 


(40) fimla-ro mosom bolo nad 
p.name-POSs.M weather good NEG.PFV 
‘Shimla’s weather is not good’ 


(41) mét-je hoi kata:b me-ro ajü:boa-ro téi=e 
1SG-ERG DEM.PROX book 1SG-POSS.M parents-POSS.M — for-EMP 
loj-i 
buy-PFV 


‘T bought this book for my parents.’ 


When the noun ends in -r, the possessive is realized as -9/-i: drajvaro lesens 
‘driver's license’ (drajvar ‘driver’); ga:ra t^a:s ‘river bottom’ (ga:r ‘river’). 

In some restricted instances when the stem ends in a sonorant consonant 
(e.g. hoten [38G.NNOM], dzonom ‘birth’, b(i)jal ‘evening’), the consonant of the 
possessive marker assimilates to the stem-final consonant. For example, haten- 
(n)o [38G-Poss.M], bijal-lo khau [evening-Poss.M food] ‘dinner’. The regular 
possessive form -rə (e.g haten-ra) is also found in the data in such contexts. In 
one case (dzonom-no sartifiket ‘birth certificate’ [birth-POss.M certificate]), -n2 
occurs as the possessive marker. 

The possessive marker also occurs in a construction which describes that a 
person belongs to a particular region (42-43). 


(42) raim kinnor-o (sa) 
iname(M) p.name-POSS.M (COP.PRS.3) 
‘Ram is of Kinnaur. (Ram is from Kinnaur.) 
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(43) amori kinnor-i (se) 
IPLE  p.name-POSS.F (COP.PRS.1PL) 
"We (females) are of Kinnaur’ (We are from Kinnaur.) 


Finally, the possessive marker -rə also occurs after a non-finite subordinate 
clause with the verb in the infinitive. 


(44) méi-je | hoten-mo  mor-no-ro ba:te Jun-o 
1SG-ERG 3SG-POSS.M die-INF-POSS.M talk(N).PL hear-PFV.DIR 
‘Theard the news of his dying’ 


3.2.4.5 Locative 

All Western Pahari languages (as also many other IA languages) have the same 
case marker for ergative and locative. This is also the case in Kinnauri Pahari, 
where -e expresses both the locative and the ergative. The suffix -e is realized 
as -je after a vowel, and may optionally be realized as -ve after a round vowel. 
However, unlike other Western Pahari languages, Kinnauri Pahari exhibits an 
additional locative marker ke (with the occasional variant ffe). 

Both ke and -e occur with stems ending in consonants and vowels. While a 
restricted set of nouns (e.g. badza:r ‘market’) allow both, only one of the two 
case markers is permitted in most cases (see examples below). At this stage it 
is not clear what determines their selection. 


(45) raim baza:r-e (/ bazar ke) nafi 
iname(M) market-Loc (/ market LOC) go-PFV 
‘Ram went to the market: 


(46) hàü gor-e (/ "gor ke) nafi 
1SG.NOM house-Loc (/ house LOC) go-PFV 
‘T went home: 


(47) raim dili ka fiml-e/*fimlake rel ke / *rel-g ats*-i 
iname(M) p.name ABL p.name-Loc trainLOC — come-PFV 
‘Ram came from Delhi to Shimla on the train.’ (by train) 


(48) hau haten Ye naf-me 
1SG.NOM 3SG.NNOM LOC g0-NMLZ 
I need to go there (= to it). 
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(49) sangla kinnor ke=s 
p.name p.name LOC=COP.PRS.3 
‘Sangla is in Kinnaur' 


(50) Ya ke tfiniz=s 
tea LOC sugar=COP.PRS.3 
‘There is sugar in the tea.’ 


(51) vikram duka:n ke-s 
iname(m) shop  LOC-COP.PRS.3 
‘Vikram is in the shop: 


The locative marker Ke also occurs in constructions where it indicates owner- 
ship; -e is not permitted here. 


(52) mu ke /*-je ek(k) gor=es |goras] 
ISG.NNOM LOC one house-COP.PRS.3 
‘I have a house? 


(53) tau ke (/ *je) ek(k) gor-es [gores] 
28G.NNOM LOC(/-LOC) one house=COP.PRS.3 
"You have a house.’ 


(54) raim ke (/ *-e) ek(k) gor-es [gores] 
iname(M) LOC(/-LOC) one house=COP.PRS.3 
‘Ram has a house: 


(55) hotenori ke (/ *je) ek(k) gor na-i 
3PL LOC (/-LOC) one house NEG-PFV 
"They do not have a house: 


3.2.4.6 Allative 
Like many other Western Pahari languages, Kinnauri Pahari, too, has a distinct 
allative case marker. It is bile. 


(56) seb=e bəs ka:lka: bile naf-do 
all-EMP bus p.name ALL go-HAB.M 
‘All buses go towards Kalka. 
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3.2.4.7 Ablative 
ka functions as the ablative marker. 


(57) manuf dzun dilli ka a-o 
man REL p.name ABL come-PFV.DIR 
‘The man who came from Delhi’ 


(58) khiso ka rupja: gair 
pocket ABL money take.IMP 
‘Take the money from (your) pocket’ 


The ablative marker occurs in the comparative construction. 


(59) hau lija-no ka  nats-mo bədi ba-ndo su 
1SG.NOM sing-INF ABL dance-INF many like-HAB.M AUX.PRS.1SG 
I (M) like dancing more than singing; 


Finally, the ablative marker can also follow a nominalized subordinate clause 
verb. 


(60) suntsi-na ka auka no-boL-no 
think-INF ABL before NEG-say-INF 
‘Don't speak before thinking" 


3.2.4.8 A Comparison with Other Western Pahari Languages 

A comparison of the Kinnauri Pahari case markers with some other West- 
ern Pahari languages (Jaunsari, Sirmauri, Baghati, Kiunthali, Kului, Mandeali, 
Chambeali; see Appendix 4A to this chapter) reveals that there are only two 
case markers which Kinnauri Pahari shares with other Western Pahari lan- 
guages: (i) the possessive marker (-ra/-ri, including its gender agreement) and 
(ii) the ergative case marker (-&). As in other IA languages, Kinnauri Pahari, too, 
has separate locative and allative case markers, but the case markers (forms) 
are different. Finally, [a which functions as a dative marker in Kinnauri Pahari, 
is not listed for any Western Pahari language in Grierson (1928). This is possibly 
a borrowing from the coterritorial Kinnauri (see Chapter 2). 


3.2.5 The Definiteness Indicator manuf 

manuf in Kinnauri Pahari functions both as a lexical noun and as a grammati- 
cal word. As a lexical noun it refers to a person or to a male human being (61). 
As a grammatical word, it seems to indicate about a human referent that it is 
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known to the interlocutor, i.e., a kind of definiteness marking. It is similar in 
syntactic behavior and function to a noun classifier (Grinevald 2000: 64f.), but 
it contrasts only with its absence, i.e., there is no classifier system of which it is 
a part. It follows a human nominal argument in the singular (62—63). Its occur- 
rence is optional. Plural and case markers follow it. 


(61) garib manuf a:dz dukh-is 
poor man today grief-COP.PRs.3 
"The poor man is sick today. 


(62) méi-je — ts"okur (manuf) la  kel-en dek^-i 
1SG-ERG boy DEF.HUM DAT play-PROG see-PFV 
‘I saw the boy playing" 


(63) den | (manuf)-e haten-Ye nafme la mana: kor-i 
woman DEF.HUM-ERG 3$G-LOC g0-NMLZ DAT refuse(N) do-PFV 
‘The woman refused to go there? 


This grammaticalized use of manuf is highly dispreferred with the lexical head 
noun manuf ‘man’ (64). 


(64) *?dzvan manuf manuf'e kou dzurja-ji 
young man  DEF.HUM-ERG food make-PFV 
‘The young man prepared the food: 


3.3 Pronouns 

3.3.1 Demonstrative Pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns in Kinnauri Pahari are hai, hos» and ho(te)nori. 
hai and həsə? occur with singular head nouns. They can also occur with plural 
inanimate head nouns. ho(te)nori occurs only with plural head nouns. hai fanc- 
tions as the proximate demonstrative; hasa and hotenori function as the distant 
demonstratives. They occur with both masculine and feminine head nouns, in 
both nominative and non-nominative positions. 


(65) hoso den manuf- dura: nu-tsung-di 


DEM.DIST woman DEF.HUM-ERG wood NEG-pick-HAB.F 
‘That woman does not pick wood? 


23 This occurs in Jaunsari, too (Bailey 1920). 
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(66) hotenori de:ni pere-je nor la | mari 
DEM.DIST.PL woman.PL PL.ANIM-ERG animal DAT kill-PFv 
‘Those women killed the animal? 


(67) hotenori pufa: pere gor-€ naf-i 
DEM.DIST.PL màn PL.ANIM house-LOC go-PFV 
‘Those men went home’ 


The demonstrative pronouns also function as third person pronouns (see the 
next section). 


(68) hoso bazar nafi [jo 
3SG.DIST.NOM market go-PFV AUX.PST.M 
‘He went to the market. 


(69) hai la fik-inde — hoten la  ru-no ats*-i 
3SG.PROX DAT learn-PFV 3SG.NNOM DAT Cry-INF come-PFV 
‘Having learnt this, s/he cried’ 


3.3.2 Personal Pronouns 

Kinnauri Pahari uses the same set of personal pronouns with both masculine 
and feminine referents, in all persons and numbers; see Table 35. Kinnauri 
Pahari does not mark honorificity, neither on the pronouns nor in its verbal 
inflection. As we can see in Table 35, Kinnauri Pahari makes the exclusive- 
inclusive distinction in first person plural. 


3.3.2.1 First Person 

The distribution of the different first person singular pronoun allomorphs is as 
follows: háá functions as the nominative; the bound forms mê? and me occur 
with the ergative and the possessive marker, respectively; ma occurs with the 
dative and locative markers. 


(70) hau dilli naf-i 
1SG.NOM p.name go-PFV 
‘I went to Delhi? 


(71) háü funni: ba:n-ide 
1SG.NOM scarf tie-PFV 
‘I tied the scarf?’ 
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TABLE 35 The personal pronouns of Kinnauri Pahari 


Singular Plural 
1 Aáü(NOM) amori (EXCL) 
méi-je (ERG) ta:mari (INCL) 


me-ro/mz-ri (POSS.M/POSS.F) 
ma (NNOM: DAT/LOC) 
2 tu (NOM) toma:ri24 
téi-je (ERG) 
te-ra/te-ri (POSS.M/POSS.F) 
tãŭ (NNOM: DAT/LOC) 
3 (h2)s? (NOM) (Ro)tenori, tinori 
hoi (NOM, NNOM) honori 
(Ro)ten, (ho)tin (NNOM) 


(72) méi-je | me-ri boen la p*ol den 
1SG-ERG 1SG-POSS.F sister DAT fruit give-PFV.DIR 
‘I gave (some) fruits to my sister’ 


(73) fokur pere ma na bs-i 
m.child PL.ANIM 1SG.NNOM DAT beat-PFV 
‘Boys beat me: 


Distinct from this, a:mari, the first person plural exclusive (1PLE) pronoun, has 
a single form occurring in all positions. 


(74) amori sukul ke naf-i 
IPLE school Loc go-PFV 
"We went to the school? 


(75) a:mori-je seo | ga:r-inde 


1PLE-ERG apple take-PFv 
"We took apples.’ 


24 Note the difference in the forms: ta:mari [1PL1] and tomo:ri [2PL]. 
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In fast speech -i of amori is, at times, not heard. 


(76) ram-e amor la  ajüro | ke dekh-i 
iname(M)-ERG 1PLE DAT darkness LOC see-PFV 
‘Ram saw us in the dark. 


ta:mori, the first person plural inclusive (1PL1) pronoun, too, has an invariant 
form in all contexts. 


(77) ta:mori sukul ke — naf-i 
1PLI school LOC go-PFV 
‘We went to the school? 


(78) ta:mori-je seo ga:r-inde 
1PLI-ERG apple take-PFv 
"We took apples.’ 


3.3.2.2 Second Person 

As in the first person singular, the second person singular pronoun, too, has sev- 
eral allomorphs: tu occurs in the nominative, and the bound morphs të; and te 
occur with the ergative and the possessive marker, respectively. 


(79) tu ores t^jo 
2SG.NOM carpenter COP.PST.M 
"You (M) were a carpenter’ 


(80) tu kinnor ke  t'ak-do 
2SG.NOM p.name LOC live-HAB.M 
"You (M) live in Kinnaur! 


(81) tu kau kho 
28G.NOM food eat.IMP 
"You (polite/non-polite), eat food! 


(82) téi-je kata:b na-an-i 
2SG-ERG book wNEG-bring-PFv 
"You did not bring the book 


(83) m&je — te-ro gor dekh-o 
1SG-ERG 2SG-POSS.M house see-PFV.DIR 
I saw your house’ 
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(84) m&je — te-ri boen dek’-i 
1SG-ERG 2SG-POSS.F sister see-PFV 
‘I saw your sister’ 


The allomorph tá occurs in the dative and locative. In can also appear in the 
dative function without a following dative marker (86). 


(85) tau ke ek(k) gor — nai (t^jo) 
28G.NNOM LOC one house NEG-PFV (COP.PST.M) 
‘You did not have a house: 


(86) méi-je — táü (la) | ts*ung-i 
1SG-ERG 2SG.NNOM (DAT) touch-PFV 
‘I touched you. 


As was the case with the first person plural pronouns, in the second person plu- 
ral too, there is only one morph, tomo:ri, which occurs in both nominative and 
non-nominative positions. 


(87) tomo:ri (seb(=e)) ^ bud-i hori/pere so 
2PL (all(-EMP)) old-F PL/PL.ANIM COP.PRS.2PL 
"You (F) (all) are old: 


(88) tomo:ri-je hasal gor-e naf-i 
2PL-ERG early house-LOC go-PFV 
‘You all went home early. 


3.3.2.3 Third Person 

As mentioned above, the demonstratives hai and (hə)sə also function as the 
third person singular pronouns, with both masculine and feminine referents. 
While Aoi occurs in both nominative and non-nominative positions (e.g., 69, 
89), (A2)s2 occurs only in the nominative position. 


(89) hoi hi:dz gor-£ atsh-i 
3SG.PROX.NOM yesterday house-LOC come-PFV 
'S/He came home yesterday: 


(90) (ho)so kinnor-o sa 
3SG.DIST.NOM p.name-POSS.M COP.PRS.3 
‘He is of Kinnaur' (from Kinnaur) 
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The third person singular pronoun (hə)ten occurs only in the non- 
nominative positions. It, too, can have masculine or feminine referents. 


(91) dzetre (ho)ten-e tf'okur manuf la | rum-o dek^-i 
while 3sG-ERG boy | DEF.HUM DAT Cry-PFV.DIR see-PFV 
hoso bifa:ru-i 


3SG.DIST.NOM be.afraid-PFV 
"When she saw the boy cry, she got afraid.’ 


(92) (ho)ten-ke ek(k) gor sa 
3SG-LOC one house COP.PRS.3 
'S/He has a house.’ 


(Ro)tenori and honori function as the third person plural pronouns. They occur 
in both nominative and non-nominative positions. There is apparently no dif- 
ference in meaning between (ha)tenori and honori. 


(93) hotenori ores (t^jo) 
3PL carpenter (COP.PST.M) 
‘They (M) were carpenters.’ 


(94) hotenori la tin ffe | na-ats"-no tsa:n-2 
3PL DAT 3SG.NNOM LOC NEG-come-INF want-PFV.DIR 
"They should not come here: 


3.3.2.4 Comparison with Other Western Pahari Languages 

A comparative study of personal pronouns in Kinnauri Pahari and other West- 
ern Pahari, and also Pahari languages more generally (see Appendix 4A to this 
chapter) suggests that Kinnauri Pahari is very similar to other Western Pahari 
languages. Kinnauri Pahari, like most other Western Pahari languages, has dis- 
tinct nominative and non-nominative pronouns to a large extent. In addi- 
tion, the forms of the pronouns (both NOM and NNOM) are cognates in these 
languages. Kinnauri Pahari, however, distinguishes itself from other Western 
Pahari languages in one crucial way, namely, its inclusive—exclusive distinction 
in first person plural pronouns.”5 


25 Among the IA languages of the north this feature exists in only two other languages: Pra- 
sun, a language of Nuristan (Claus Peter Zoller, p.c.) and Chinali, an IA language spoken 
in the Lahaul region in India. 
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3.3.3 Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs 
The interrogative pronouns and adverbs in Kinnauri Pahari are the following. 


kun ‘who’ ü: ‘why’ 

kunkun ‘whoall’ kindjo kindzo ‘which’ 

ki ‘what’ kinde, kintf^e ‘where 
ketre ‘when’ 

See also Section 5.2. 

2.3.4 Reflexive Pronouns 


The reflexive pronouns in Kinnauri Pahari are ap (sG) and ap^ori (PL).26 ap (sa) 
is also, at times, realized as ap^. They occur with all persons, numbers and gen- 
ders. 


(95) métje ap la mari 
1SG-ERG SELF DAT kill-PFv 
7 killed myself’ (As said, e.g., when recounting a dream.) 


(96) a:mori-je ap'ori la | marri 
1.PLE-ERG SELF.PL DAT kill-PFv 
‘We killed ourselves. (As said, e.g., when recounting a dream.) 


(97) téi-je ap la mari 
2SG-ERG SELF DAT kill-PFv 
"You killed yourself" (As said, e.g., when recounting a dream.) 


(98) hateni-je ap la | mari 
3SG-ERG SELF DAT kill-PFv 
‘S/He killed herself/himself’ 


(99) hotenori-je ap*tori la — duk"a:-ji 
gPL-ERG  SELF.PL DAT grief-PFV 
"They hurt themselves’. 

They also function as possessive reflexives. 


26 In Jaunsari apu functions as the reflexive pronoun in both singular and plural (Bailey 
1920). 
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(100) ama:je ap-ra lf'eldu la — los-inde 
mother-ERG SELF-POSS.M boy DAT beat-PFV 
‘Mother, beat her, son. 

(101) həsə apu-ro lf^elqdu la — ne-bez-do 


3SG.NOM SELF.PL-POSS.M boy DAT NEG-send-HAB.M 
‘He, does not send his, sons. 


Apart from these invariant reflexive pronouns, the non-nominative personal 
pronouns can also occur in the reflexive construction in Kinnauri Pahari. While 
the invariant form ap/apf^ori is consistent with the typical IA pattern, the use 
of personal pronouns in the reflexive construction is similar to the ST pattern 
(Saxena 1984; see also Chapters 2 and 5). 


(102) méi-je ma na/ ap la fai 
1SG-ERG 1SG.NNOM DAT | SELF DAT look-PFv 
‘I looked at myself? 


3.4 Adjectives 
The adjective precedes its head noun. Modifying adverbs precede adjectives. 


3.4.1 Adjective Inflection 
The focus here is on simple (synchronically underived) adjectives. For example: 


la:m-o [long-M] ad-  [half-M] 

Kkha:t-o [sour-M] patl-o  [thin-M] 

Ja:r-o [beautiful-M] mo[o  [fat-M] 

nogguo  [new-M] ta:t-0 [hot-M] 

puram-o  [old(inanimate)-M] bud-o  [old(animate)-M] 
halk-o [light-M] Jukl- — [white-M] 

gork-o [heavy-M] rait- [red-M] 

pur-a: [whole(all parts of a unit)-m] ka:l->  [black-M] 
sahukaz  [rich(M/F)| dian [young(M/F)] 
kamzor | [weak(M/F)] garib | [poor(M/F)] 


Used attributively, i.e. in combination with a head noun, adjectives in Kinnauri 
Pahari display the general IA distinction between a class of "variable" and one 
of “invariable” adjectives (Masica 1991: 250—251). 

Adjectives in the "variable" class inflect for the gender and number of their 
head noun. The masculine singular form ends in 5, the feminine singular has 
the ending -¿ and the plural of both genders is marked with -e. 
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buda manuf ‘old man’ budidem ‘old woman’ 
buds bapu “younger uncle’ louqi boen ‘younger sister’ 
Juklə gor ‘white house’ Jukli ba:kri ‘white female goat’ 


(103) ba:do bud-e manuf-a: (hori / pere) 
many old-PL man-PL (PL/PL.ANIM) 
"Many old men' 


(104) ba:do bud-e dem (hori/pere) 
many old-PL woman (PL / PL.ANIM) 
"Many old women' 


In the remaining cases—the "invariable" adjectives—the same adjectival form 
occurs with both masculine and feminine head nouns in both numbers. 


gariib manuf | ‘poor man’ gari:b dem ‘poor woman’ 
sahuka:r manuf ‘rich man’ sahuka:r den “rich woman’ 
dzoan manuf ‘youngman’ — dzoan de:n ‘young girl’ 


(105) ba:do da:lqis?" manuf 
many poor man 
‘Many poor men’ 


(106) ba:do da:ldis den — hori/pere 
many poor woman PL /PL.ANIM 
‘Many poor women’ 


The same adjectival form occurs in both nominative and non-nominative posi- 
tions. 


(107) bud-o manuf hidz mor-i 
old-M man yesterday die-PFv 
"The old man died yesterday: 


(108)  santof-e buq-o manuf-ra ga:tsh-o do: i 


iname(F)-ERG old-M man-POSS.M garment-PL wash-PFV 
‘Santosh washed the old man’s clothes. 


27 There is apparently no difference in meaning between qa:lqis and gari:b. 
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8.4.2 Non-Numeral Quantifier Adjectives 
val 'much' ba:do, bədi  ‘many’?® 
seb(b) ‘all’ uturi: 'few, some' 
(109) méi-je  uturri: ga:ts^-o loj-i 


1SG-ERG some garment-PL buy-PFV 
‘I bought some clothes. 


The same non-numeral quantifier adjectival form occurs with both masculine 
and feminine head nouns as well as with both animate and inanimate head 
nouns. 


bədi tsteldu (pere) ‘many boys’ bədi ts'eldi (pere) ‘many girls’ 
bədi tsork"i (hori) ‘many birds’ bədi dzanfi (hori) ‘many stones’ 


3.5 Numerals 
The numerals 1-20 in Kinnauri Pahari are clearly originally IA. 


(3 ) LR ME U; , 
ek(k) one gja:ra: eleven 
dui ‘two’ barra: ‘twelve’ 
tron, gon ‘three’ tera: ‘thirteen’ 
tsar ‘four’ Youda: ‘fourteen’ 
pats ‘five’ pandra: ‘fifteen’ 
tsho ‘six’ sola: ‘sixteen’ 
sat ‘seven’ satra: ‘seventeen’ 

h ins , fire = tat , 
at eight (a)a:za: ‘eighteen 
nou 'nine unnirs ‘nineteen’ 
dof ‘ten’ bif; cisa ‘twenty’ 


Kinnauri Pahari has two words for ‘hundred’: ra (ST), sə (IA). The term for ‘thou- 
sand’ is haza:r. 

The language exhibits the vigesimal system for building higher numerals. 
The Hindi numerals occur frequently in day-to-day conversations. This is due 
to the dominant role of Hindi in the society today. 


28 . ba:do and bədi can both occur with nouns such as ‘man, ‘milk’ and ‘water’. 
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cisa pats, bifo parts [20 45] 'twenty five' 
cisa dof, bi fo?9 daf [20 +10] ‘thirty’ 

bif gjara: [20 +n] 'thirty one' 
bifo barra: [20+12] ‘thirty two’ 
bif tera: [20 413] 'thirty three' 
duibi;fo ek(k) [2x2041] ‘forty one’ 
duibi;f5 dəf; dve:sa dəf [2x20+10] “fifty 
tronbi:/9 [3x20] ‘sixty’ 
tronbi:f5 ek(k) [3x20+1] ‘sixty one’ 
tronbi:/ dui [3x20+2] ‘sixty two’ 
tronbüfe dəf [3x20+10] ‘seventy’ 
tronbüfe gja:ra [3x20+11] ‘seventy one’ 
tsarrbizfe [4x20] ‘eighty’ 
tsa:rbi:fe ek(k) [4x20+2] ‘eighty one’ 
tsa:rbi:fe dof [4x20+10] ‘ninety’ 

4 The Verb Complex 


The verb complex in Kinnauri Pahari exhibits one of the following structures. 


Copula construction: (NEG-)Vcop(-sa/-PL) 
Periphrastic verb forms: (NEG-)VAUX 
N (NEG-)Viicur AUX 
(NEG-)V-ASP (AUX) 
(NEG-)N V gue ASP (AUX) 


There is no object marking on the verb. Subject indexing is expressed by a suffix 
on copulas and auxiliaries, reflecting subject person, number and gender (e.g. 
ma:r-gn tjo [kill-PROG AUX.PST.M.SG |). Gender is sometimes also expressed in 
an aspect suffix on the main verb. The auxiliaries are identical to the copulas 
used in the copula constructions, both regarding their form and their distribu- 
tion, and in all likelihood historically derived from the copulas. 


4.1 Verb Lexemes and Their Structure 


Verb lexemes in Kinnauri Pahari may consist of a simplex verb (e.g. ikilno ‘to 
drip’, pik^ja:no ‘to throw’) or a support verb construction consisting of a noun 


29  Inallthese higher numerals bi; and bi:/e are equally permitted. 
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followed by a light verb (e.g. dusti ikil-no [perspiration drip-INF] ‘to perspire’, 
thuk phik^ja:-no [spit(N) throw-INF] ‘to spit’) or a complex verb consisting of a 
main verb followed by an auxiliary (ma:r-en thjo [kill-PROG AUX.PST.M.SG]). In 
this section the focus will be on simplex verbs. 


44 Simplex Verbs 

Some verbs are formed by affixing verbal inflectional or derivational affixes 
directly to a noun, adjective, or adverb stem as if it were a verb stem, in effect 
a form of conversion. This then is similar to what is commonly found in ST 


languages. 


Janina ‘to freeze (INTR) fain ‘ice’ 

siuno 'to sew' siu 'tailor' 

berimo 'to be late' beri ‘late’ 

lonna ‘to salt’ lon ‘salt’ 

ha:sno 'to laugh' ha:s ha:s laugh(N)' 
ronma:no ‘to ponder’ ronmayi "thought 
bet*ina ‘to meet’ befri: ‘meeting (N)’ 
p'ufazmo ‘tomakeahole’ . p*ufa ‘hole’ 

4.1.2 Valency Changing Mechanisms 


Some generalized patterns observed in Kinnauri Pahari are as follows: 

First, intransitive verbs where the verb stem ends in a consonant have corre- 
sponding transitive verbs with suffixed -a:. For example, dzalno ‘to burn (INTR), 
dzala:no ‘to burn (TRY; lagno ‘to get attached/joined' laga:no ‘to attach’; ono 
‘topple (INTR), fall’, ofa:no ‘to topple (TR), fell’. 

Second, and conversely, some transitive verbs have corresponding intransi- 
tive verbs with -ino/-irmno suffixed to the transitive stem (which itself may con- 
tain the transitivizing -a: suffix). 


qoma ‘to burn (TR} dqoino ‘to burn (INTR)' 
k'oltsno ‘to peel (TRY k'oltfino “to peel (INTRY 
hiramo ‘to lose (TR) hira:inə “to disappear (INTR)' 


Third, as in Kinnauri (see Chapter 2), in Kinnauri Pahari too, ja: functions as a 
transitivizer. It is very likely that its appearance in Kinnauri Pahari is the result 
of language contact, i.e., that the verbs containing it are loanwords from Kin- 
nauri.?? The same verb in other IA languages (e.g. Kotgarhi and Hindi) does 


30 These items are in their turn IA loans in Kinnauri, except for the ja: transitivizing suffix 
which has not been attested in any possible IA donor language. 
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not contain this -ja:. (but sometimes shows -a:, which may indicate a histori- 
cal connection between these two transitivizing suffixes). It could be analyzed 
as an allomorph of transitivizing -a: described above, with a lexically comple- 
mentary distribution. 


KinnauriPahari Hindi (H); Kotgarhi (K) 


to vomit poltja:no H: palțta:na:; K: paltnd 

to bury křa:rke daba:za:zo H: dabana:; K: dabnó ‘to bury’, dabaumó ‘to 
press down’ 

to throw prikjama H: phika:naz:; K: p*enknd 

to fly udija:no H: ura:na:; K: raunó ‘cause to fly away’ 

to leave fothjamo H: chorna:; K: fofnó 

to earn kamaja:no H: kamaina:; K: kamaunó 

to weigh tolja:no H: tolna:; K: tolnó 

to open khuleja:no H: kolnaz; K: k^o:lnó 

tochange bDodlja:no H: badla:na: 

to deceive — ["akaja:mo H: t^aga:na: 

to measure  napejamo H: na:pna: 

4.2 Copulas and Auxiliaries 

4.2.1 Present Tense 


In the present tense the same set of copulas occurs in equational and existen- 
tial copula constructions, with both masculine and feminine subjects. Several 
of these copulas end abruptly with a bit of aspiration at the end ([su^] [1sG], 
[se^] [2sG], [si^] [1PL], [so] [2»1]).3! 


31  InBailey (1920) wecan find some information about the copulas in several Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages of the Himalayan region. According to this information, the present tense copula 
form in Mandi Siraji, Eastern Mandeali, Bilaspuri, Western Bilaspuri, Northern Bilaspuri, 
Dami and Handuri, is a form related to Aa. In all these languages (except Eastern Mandeali, 
Bilaspuri, Western Bilaspuri and Northern Bilaspuri), the copula inflects for gender and 
number. In the remaining languages (i.e. Rohru, Rampur dialect, Baghi dialect, Surkhuli 
dialect, Kuari, Barari, Bishshau, Mandi and Sukut Siraji), the copula in the present tense is 
either a vowel, e.g. €éhai in Rohru (indeclinable), à in Rampur (indeclinable), or some form 
directly resembling the Kinnauri Pahari present tense copula, where the copula inflects 
for gender and number. 
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Copula: Present tense 


SG PL 
1(M/F) su si 
2(M/F) se so 


3(M/F) sa~=(e)s sa~=(e)s 


Present tense equational copula 


hati zimda:r su ‘Tam a farmer (NM). 

hati zimda:rni su ‘Tam a farmer (F); 

a:mori maffor si "We (EXCL) are teachers (M). 
ta:moari maffor si "We (INCL) are teachers (M): 
tu maj[or se ‘You are a teacher (M) 
toma:ri major so ‘You (PL) are teachers (M) 
hoi maffor-s / maffor sa ‘He is a teacher (M) 


hotine maffar=s / maflor sa "They are teachers (M): 


Present tense existential copula 


hati gor-e su ‘Tam at home. 

amori gor-e si "We (EXCL) are at home.’ 
tamo:ri gor-e si "We (INCL) are at home.’ 
tu gor-€ se ‘You are at home.’ 
tomo:ri gor-€ so ‘You (PL) are at home: 
hoi gor-&-s/gor-e sa 'S/He is at home: 


hotenori gor-e-s/gor-e sa ‘They are at home: 
We will now look at each present tense copula in more detail. 


4.2.11 First Person Singular: su 
As mentioned above, the copula su occurs with first person singular subjects in 
the present tense. It also occurs in the following construction. 


(110) hai kinnor-o su 
1SG.NOM p.name-POSS.M COP.PRS.1SG 
‘Tam of Kinnaur’ (I am from Kinnaur.) 
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su also functions as an auxiliary in the non-copula construction, where it 
follows the main verb. The main verb either is the bare verb stem or it has an 
aspect marker. 


(111) háü {tur su 
1SG.NOM run AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘Irun’ 

(112) hat dedjaz — țtřwr-do su 


1SG.NOM every.day run-HAB.M AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘I (M) run every day. 


(113) hat ['wur-en su 
1SG.NOM run-PROG AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘I am running’ 


4.2.1.2 First Person Plural: si 
The copula si occurs with first person plural (1P LE, 1PL1) subjects in the present 
tense. 


(114) ta:mori maftrami si 
IPLI — teacherF COP.PRS.1PL 
"We (F) are teachers.’ 


(115) tarmori kinnor-o si 
1PLI p-name-POSS.M COP.PRS.1PL 
"We are of Kinnaur.' (We are from Kinnaur.) 


As was the case with the copula su, the copula si, too, functions as an auxiliary 
in the noncopula construction. The main verb, here too, is either the bare verb 
stem or it has an aspect marker. All examples of the latter have the progressive 
aspect in my material. 


(116) tammori [^u si*? 


IPLI run AUX.PRSJPL 
‘We will run’ 


32 [ursi constitutes one prosodic unit. 
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(117) amori kinnor ke — na-t"ak-en si 
IPLE p.name LOC NEG-live-PROG AUX.PRS.1PL 
"We are not living in Kinnaur. 


4.2.1.3 Second Person Singular: se 
se functions as a copula with second person singular subjects in the present 
tense. It also occurs in the following construction. 


(118) tu kinnor ka se 
2SG.NOM p.name ABL COP.PRS.2SG 
"You are from Kinnaur' 


Further, se occurs in non-copula constructions where it functions as an auxil- 
iary. 


(119) tu gor | dzurja-ndi se 
28G.NOM house make-HAB.F AUX.PRS.2SG 
"You (F) build a house: 


(120) tu tsork^i mair-en se 
28G.NOM bird  kill-PROG AUX.PRS.2SG 
"You are killing a bird.’ 


4.2.1.4 Second Person Plural: so 
The copula so occurs with second person plural subjects in the present tense 
in similar contexts as the copulas described above. 


(121) toma:ri seb-e — kinnori so 
2PL all=EMP p.name-POSS.F COP.PRS.2PL 
"You are all of Kinnaur. (You are all from Kinnaur.) 


(122) toma:ri kinnor ke taken so 
2PL . p.name LOC live-PROG AUX.PRS.2PL 
"You (PL) are living in Kinnaur’ 


4.2.1.5 Third Person: sa ~ =(€)s 
The copula sa ~ =(e)s33 occurs with third person (SG, PL) subjects in the present 
tense. =(e)s is also sometimes realized as [os] (e.g., (52)-(54)). 


33 sacan also be analyzed in appropriate contexts as =s=a(:) [=COP.PRS.3=Q], i.e. as express- 
ing a polar question (see Section 5.2). 
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(123) ba:do demit pere zimdair=s / zimda:r sa 
many woman.PL PL.ANIM farmer=COP.PRS.3 farmer COP.PRS.3 
"Many women are farmers. 


(124) həsə bolozs (/ bob sa) 
3SG.DIST.NOM good-coP.PRs.3 (/ good COP.PRS.3) 
'S/He is good (well). 

(125) həsə kinnor-27s (/ kinnor-o 
3SG.DIST.NOM p.name-POSS.M=COP.PRS.3 (/ p.name-POSS.M 
sa) 

COP.PRS.3) 


'S/He is of Kinnaur. (S/He is from Kinnaur.) 


(126) Aotenori kinnar-o=s / kinnor-2 sa 
3PL p.name-POSS.M-COP.PRS.3 / p.name-POSS.M COP.PRS.3 
‘They are of Kinnaur. (They are from Kinnaur.) 


-(s)s also functions as an auxiliary in the non-copula construction. It is affixed 
to the last element in the verb complex. 


(127) dem manuf nər hori la  mair-di=s 
woman DEF.HUM animal PL DAT kill-HAB.F-AUX.PRS.3 
‘The woman kills the animals.’ 


Further, it also occurs in the experiencer subject construction (see Section 5.1 
for details). 


(128) ma na pantfs — ats"-en-s 

1SG.NNOM DAT thirst(N) come-PROG-AUX.PRS.3 

‘Tam (feeling) thirsty.’ 
The occurrence of the present tense copula is not obligatory in Kinnauri Pahari. 
(129) bs-na bələ 


beat-INF good 
‘Beating (someone) is good.’ 


34 -iin deniis obligatory (de:n ‘woman’), but its analysis is unclear. 
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(130) Aoi gor nwa hoi sa:nd 
DEM.PROX house NEG-COP.PRS DEM.PROX temple 
‘This is not a house; this is a temple" 


4.2.2 Past Tense 

t^j5 functions as the (equational and existential) copula in the past tense with 
all persons. It has three allomorphs: t^jo (or the equally frequent variant teo), 
t^i and t^e. t^j5 and t^i occur with singular masculine and feminine subjects, 
respectively, while t^e is used with plural subjects of both genders.?5 


Past tense equational copula 

hat maffor t^jo ‘I was (M) a teacher. 
amori maffor tte “We (EXCL) were teachers. 
ta:mari ma[[or t^s “We (INCL) were teachers.’ 


tu maffor theo "You were (M) a teacher’ 
tomo:rri maffor t" “You (PL) were teachers.’ 
hoi maffor thja 'He was (M) a teacher. 


hotenori maffor te ‘They were teachers. 


Past tense existential copula 

hai gor-e tjo ‘I was (M) at home.’ 
a:morigor-e tte “We (EXCL) were at home. 
ta:moarigor-e t^e “We (INCL) were at home’ 
tu gor-e theo "You were (M) at home: 
toma:ri gor-et^e “You (PL) were at home’ 
hai gor-e thio ‘He was (M) at home. 
hotenori gor-e the "They were at home’ 


The past tense copulas also function as auxiliaries in the noncopula construc- 
tion. The main verb here has an aspect marker. 


(131) ma na hoi pen ba: ke por-inde t^jo 
1SG.NNOM DAT DEM.PROX pen path Loc find-PFv AUX.PST.M 
‘I found this pen on the path (way). 


35 Copula information for 16 Indo-Aryan linguistic varieties of the northern Himalayan 
regions is found in Bailey (1920). In all the languages for which we have the relevant infor- 
mation, the past tense copula form is related to ^j. In some of these languages the copula 
in indeclinable, whereas in other languages the copula inflects for number and gender, just 
as in Kinnauri Pahari. 
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(132) tu hi:dz uturi: pal loj-en t^i 
2SG.NOM yesterday some fruit buy-PROG AUX.PST.F 
"You were buying some fruits yesterday. 


(133) ram pol ma:g-en t^jo 
iname(M) fruit request.take-PROG AUX.PST.M 
'Ram was requesting a fruit. 


In similar constructions hundo [become.PFv.M] (feminine: hundi, plural: 
hunde, negative: nundo, nundi, nunde) can also occur.36 


(134) hat raza hundo 
1SG.NOM king become.PFV.M 
‘Ihave become a king; 


(135) ta:mori rami hunde 
1PLI queen become.PFV.PL 
"We have become queens.’ 


(136) həsə rani hundi 
DEM.DIST.NOM queen become.PFV.F 
‘She has become a queen.’ 


(137) həsə ores hundo 
DEM.DIST.NOM carpenter become.PFV.M 
‘He has become a carpenter’ 


(138) Ahotenori seb=e — ores hunde 
3PL all-EMP carpenter become.PFV.PL 
"They have all become carpenters. 


4.2.3 Future Tense 
The verb p^ir ‘become’ functions as a lexical verb, where it takes the usual non- 
copula verb inflectional endings (e.g. aspect markers). 


36 = hundo/hundi/hunde continue (original) present participle forms of an inherited copular 
verb (Sanskrit VB HŪ ‘become’; Masica1991: 285; Strofiski 2014). This participle corresponds 
formally to the modern habitual form in Kinnauri Pahari. However, the semantics of 
hundo/hundi/hunde seem to be perfective rather than habitual. Here we have elected to 
gloss it as [become.PFV.M/F/PL] without further segmental analysis. 
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(139) tsinti no-boLinde — kazm phir-do 
lie(N) NEG-say-PFV work become-HAB.M 
"Without telling lies, work gets done 


The bare verb stem (pir) followed by the present tense auxiliary (see Section 
4.3.1) has a future tense interpretation. 


(140) hat majtar phir su 
1SG.NOM teacher(M) become AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘Iwill be a teacher’ 


(141) hat maftaraini pir su 
1SG.NOM teacher(F) become AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘Iwill be a teacher’ 


(142) tu maffor plir se 
2SG.NOM teacher become AUX.PRS.2SG 
"You (M) will be a teacher. 


(143) dem manuf maffarami plir-es 
woman DEF.HUM teacher(F) become=AUX.PRS.3 
‘The woman will be a teacher: 


(144) seb=e | dem manuf(-a) majffarami p*ir=es 
all-EMP woman DEF.HUM(-PL) teacher(F) become-AUX.PRS.3 
‘All the women will be teachers.’ 


In the existential copula construction in the future tense the verb hugo/huge 
[become.FUT.SG/PL] occurs. The verb here inflects for number, where hugo 
occurs with singular subjects and Auge occurs with plural subjects.?” 


hati gore hugo ‘Iwill be at home’ 
amorigorehuge “We will be at home. 
tarmori gore huge “We will be at home. 

tu gore hugo "You will be at home: 
toma:rigore huge “You (PL) will be at home: 


37 There are no examples of this type with feminine subjects in my material. Again, we gloss 
the forms hugo/huge without further segmental analysis, even though the initial element 
hu- is presumably the same as in hundo/hundi/hunde discussed above. 
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hoi gore hugo ‘She will be at home’ 
hotenorigore huge ‘They will be at home: 


hugo/huge also occurs in the possessive construction in the future tense. It 
occurs with all persons in both affirmative and negative constructions. 


(145) mu ke ek(k) gor nu-hugə 
1SG.NNOM LOC one house NEG-become.FUT.SG 
‘There will not be a house for me. (I will not have a house.) 


(146) tat ke gor  nu-hugo 
28G.NNOM LOC house NEG-become.FUT.SG 
‘There will not be a house for you’ (You will not have a house.) 


(147) hoten-tfe tsifhi: hugo 
3SG-LOC letter become.FUT.SG 
‘There will be a letter for him/her there. (S/He will have a letter.) 


4.2.4 Comparison with Other Western Pahari Languages 

The copulas and their distribution in Kinnauri Pahari are very similar to their 
counterparts in other Western Pahari languages. The copulas su (and its allo- 
morphs) in the present tense, t*ja (and its allomorphs) in the past tense and 
hugo/phir which occur in future tense copula constructions are also found 
in other Western Pahari languages. Similarly, the past tense copula is regu- 
larly inflected for gender and number of the subject throughout the Western 
Pahari languages. There is however variation in the present tense copula forms 
in Western Pahari, even though the various forms are etymologically related. 
Finally, in Kinnauri Pahari, one of the present tense copula forms is also real- 
ized as a bound clitic =s. This is the case also in Inner Siraji and Kului (Bailey 
1908). Kiunthali allows both the short variant and the longer variant. but, unlike 
Kinnauri Pahari, the shorter variant contains only the vowel. 


4.3 Periphrastic Verb Forms 

The auxiliaries appearing in the periphrastic verb forms are identical to the 
copulas used in the copula constructions, both regarding their form and their 
distribution, and are in all likelihood historically derived from the copulas (ui— 


13). 
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4.3.1 Aspect 

Kinnauri Pahari makes a three-way aspectual distinction into habitual, progres- 
sive and perfective aspects. -di/-ndi and -do/-ndo function as the habitual aspect 
markers. -en functions as the progressive aspect marker and -inde functions as 
the perfective aspect marker. 


4.3.1.1 The Habitual Aspect Markers -di/-ndi and -da/-ndo 

The distribution of the habitual aspect markers -di/-ndi?8 and -d5/-ndo is as fol- 
lows.?? -di/-ndi occurs with animate feminine subjects and -d5/-ndo (glossed as 
‘masculine’) occurs elsewhere. The allomorphs with -n (i.e., -ndi and -ndo) occur 
when the verb stem ends with a vowel and the allomorphs without -n (i.e., -də 
and -di) occur elsewhere.^? The habitual aspect markers occur with all persons 
and numbers. The aspect-marked verb is optionally followed by an auxiliary in 
the present and past tenses. 


(148) hai roti — k"a--ndi (su/ thi) 
1SG.NOM bread eat-HAB.F (AUX.PRS.1SG / AUX.PST.F) 
‘I eat bread / ate bread’ 


(149) amori ktau — kharndi (si) 
1PLE food(N) eat-HAB.F (AUX.PRSAPL) 
"We eat food: 


(150) hai fiz  na-an-do (su / t^jo) 
1SG.NOM thing NEG-bring-HAB.M (AUX.PRS.1SG / AUX.PST.M) 
‘I do(/did) not bring things: 


(151) ram mohan la  kata:b de-ndo(-s/ 
iname(M) iname(M) DAT book give-HAB.M(-AUX-PRS.3 / 
thjo) 
AUX.PST.M) 


‘Ram gives(/gave) Mohan a book.’ 


The habitual aspect markers also occur in the relative clause construction (see 
Section 5.4) and in the adverbial construction. The distribution of the habit- 
ual aspect markers in the relative clause construction remains the same as 


38 At times, it is also realized as -de/-nde. 
39  InKotgarhi -ndo functions as a participial marker (Hendriksen 1986: 60). 
40 This is also the case in the closely related language Sirmauri Dharthi (Grierson 1928). 
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described above. The habitual aspect marker in the relative clause construc- 
tion is followed by the relative clause pronominal suffix (-sja:/-se:) and a head 
noun. 

The gender distinction is manifested here both in the choice of the aspect 
marker (-do/-ndo vs. -di/-ndi) and in the choice of the relative clause pronom- 
inal suffix (-sja: vs. -se:). When the relative clause is a transitive clause, the 
factors determining the occurrence of the case marking on the direct object 
in the relative clause are the same as in the simple finite clause. 


(152)  los-do-sja: manuf 
beat-HAB.M-REL.M man 
"The man who beats' 


(153) rum-do-sja: lf'okur 
CIy-HAB.M-REL.M child(M) 
"The boy who cries' 


In the absence of a head noun, the nominal inflectional endings, where rele- 
vant, are affixed to -sja:. 


(154) dura ka:f-do-sja:-e bolo 
wood cut-HAB.M-REL.M-ERG Say-PFV.DIR 
‘The wood-cutter said.’ 


The following examples illustrate the habitual aspect marker occurring in tem- 
poral adverbial subordinate clauses. Since these are constructed with ber-e 
[time(F)-Loc] obligatorily following the non-final verb with the habitual aspect 
marker, the marker appears in its feminine form. 


(155) méi-je  hanq-(di  ber-e hoi bal-a 
1SG-ERG walk-HAB.F time-LOC DEM.PROX say-PFV.DIR 
‘At the time of walking, I said’ 


(156) vikram-je hand-(d)i ber-e hoi bol-o 
iname(M)-ERG walk-HAB.F time-LOC DEM.PROX say-PFV.DIR 
‘At the time of walking, Vikram said: 


4.3.1.2 Progressive Aspect 
The progressive aspect marker -en is affixed to the main verb. It, too, can be 
optionally followed by an auxiliary. 
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(157) hai ka:le Jimla: nafen (su) 
1SG.NOM tomorrow p.name go-PROG (AUX.PRS.1 SG) 
“Tam going to Shimla tomorrow. 


(158) amori kinnor ke  t^ak-en (si) 
IPLE p.name LOC live-PROG (AUX.PRSAPL) 
"We are living in Kinnaur’ 


(159) dem manuf pol na-maig-en (t^i) 
girl DEF.HUM fruit NEG-request.take-PROG (AUX.PST.F) 
"The girl was not requesting to take fruit. 


(160) kukur ghumg-en-s 
dog  bark-PROG-AUX.PRS.3 
‘The dog is barking.’ 


The progressive aspect marker also occurs in the present adverbial construc- 
tions. In such instances the non-final clause may be followed by a discourse 
marker po, which seems to add an element of surprise. 


(161) méije  tf'okur la kel-en (po)  dek^-o 
1SG-ERG child(M) DAT play-PROG (DSM) see-PFV.DIR 
‘I saw the boy playing!’ (I saw the boy while he was playing.) 


(162) dzetre (həsə) bal-en (po)  hoso k'ung-o 
while (DEM.DIST.NOM) say-PROG (DSM) 3SG.NOM cough-PFV.DIR 
‘While saying (that), he coughed!’ 


(163)  téi-je hais-en (p) boli 
2SG-ERG laugh-PROG (DSM) say-PFV 
‘You spoke laughingly. 


4.3.1.3 Perfective Aspect 
There seem to be two sets of perfective aspect markers: (i) -inde/-nde and (ii) -2 
and -i. Both may optionally be followed by an auxiliary. 

The perfective aspect marker -inde/-nde occurs with all persons, numbers 
and genders. After a consonant-final verb stem, the form of the marker is -inde. 
When the verb stem ends in a vowel, some variation is found in the form of 
the perfective aspect marker. It is realized as -jinde, -inde or -nde. The subject in 
the clauses containing the perfective aspect marker can be in the nominative 
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and the ergative, and it also appears with so-called experiencer subjects (see 
Section 5.1). 


(164) ram duk"-inde-s 
iname(M) sick-PFV-AUX.PRS.3 
‘Ram has been sick.’ 


(165) thori pere ba:do ba:te — bata:-nde / bata-jinde 
girl PL.ANIM many talk(N) talk-Prv 


"The girls talked a lot. 

(166) #hokur pere táü la bəb  kola-nds(-s) 
child(M) PLANIM 2SG.NNOM DAT good like-PFV(-AUX.PRS.3) 
‘The boys liked you.’ 

(167) mu ka rupja: hirav-inde=s 


1SG.NNOM ABL money lose(NVOL)-PFV=AUX.PRS.3 
‘Money got lost from me’ (I lost (some) money.) 


(168) amori-je se garr-inde (tjo) 
1PLE-ERG apple take-PFV (AUX-PST.M) 
"We took apples: 


(169) me-ro hat’ ufa-jinde (t^jo) 
1SG-POSS.M hand swell.INTR-PFV (AUX-PST.M) 
"My hand had some swelling: 


(170)  téi-je hai ka:du fun-inde se 
2SG-ERG DEM.PROX when hear-PFV AUX.PRS.2SG 
‘When did you hear this?’ 


When the verb stem ends with a nasal, the perfective aspect marker -inde is, at 
times, realized as -ide. While the language consultants always accepted replac- 
ing -ide with -inde, without any apparent difference in meaning; they did not 
accept replacing -inde with -ide with stems ending in non-nasal consonants. 


(171) bo:ba-e b'az-o  gin-ide / gin-inde 
father-ERG weight-PL carry-PFV 
‘Father carried the bagage: 
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(172) métje taxt- _ dakk"an tsun-ide / tsun-inde 
1SG-ERG warm-M lid carry-PFV 
‘T lifted the warm cover. 


(173) me-ro tsteldu-je [Bl ^ bun-ide / bun-inde 
1SG-POSS.M boy-ERG shawl weave-PFV 
‘My son wove a shawl.’ 


(174) me-ri ts^elqi-je JL bun-ide / bun-inde 
1SG-POSS.F daughter-ERG shawl weave-PFV 
‘My daughter wove a shawl. 


The perfective aspect marker also occurs on the non-final verb in the clause 
chain construction. 


(175) raim-e dzuf-inde gor X zala:-ji 
iname(M)-ERG drink-PFv house burn(TR)-PFV 
‘Ram drank and (then, he) burnt the house. 


(176) gor band no-kor-inde ram bazar naf ("jo 
house close NEG-do-PFV i.name(M) market go AUX.PST.M 
"Without closing (his) house, Ram went to the market: 


Kinnauri Pahari also seems to have a double-finite construction with a past 
tense/perfective interpretation, where -ə or -i*! is suffixed to the verb. This verb 
may then be followed by an auxiliary. These suffixes occur in the non-copula 
construction with all persons, numbers and genders, in both agentive and non- 
agentive clauses in affirmative and negative sentences. The subjects in such 
constructions can have the nominative or the non-nominative form. 

The distribution of -ə and -i is not correlated with the gender of the subject, 
but rather it is semantically determined, where -v occurs when the speaker has 
direct knowledge of the situation, and -/ occurs when the speaker either does 
not want to reveal the source of the information or does not wish to claim to 
have first-hand knowledge. 


41 -iis realized as -ji after stems ending in -a. The articulation of -i is barely audible in fast 
speech. 
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(177) bu:da manuf hidz mori/ | mor-o (t^jo) 
old man yesterday die-prv/ die-PFV.DIR (AUX.PST.M) 
"The old man died yesterday: 


(178) həsə bot pat bef-i/ befo 
DEM.DIST.NOM tree under sit-PFV / sit-PFV.DIR 
‘S/He sat under the tree: 


(179) vikram-e get  na-l[ja-i / na-lja-o 
iname(M)-ERG song NEG-sing-PFV / NEG-sing-PFV.DIR 
‘Vikram did not sing a song: 


The suffix -i (but not -2) also occurs on the non-final verb in adverbial clauses. 
In several (though not all) such constructions pitf^u ‘after’ follows the adverbial 
clause. 


(180) suntsi  pitf"u bal-na 
think-PFv after say-INF 
‘Speak after thinking!’ (Think before you speak!) 


(181) Ahotenje kapra bv-i*?? — pitf'u kamiz dzurja-o / czurja-ji 
3SG-ERG cloth  buy-PrFv after shirt make-PFV.DIR / make-PFV 
‘He made a shirt after buying the cloth. 


(182) na-fa-ji no-bol-no 
NEG-look-PFv NEG-say-INF 
‘One should not speak without looking’ 


In short, the finite verb inflectional endings in Kinnauri Pahari, as we have seen 
here are, to some extent, sensitive to the gender of the subject. This is distinct 
from Kinnauri, which also has subject markers, but where the subject marker 
is not sensitive to the gender of the subject. Further, unlike Kinnauri, Kinnauri 
Pahari does not have "object" indexing. Thus, the verb endings in the following 
two Kinnauri Pahari examples remain the same. 


(183) ama:je ap-ro tsteldu la — los-inde 


mother-ERG SELF-POSS.M boy DAT beat-PFV 
‘Mother beat (her) own son’ 


42 lov-i sounds, at times, like /5j-i. 
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(184) ama:-je ma la los-inde 
mother-ERG 1SG.NNOM DAT beat-PFV 
‘Mother beat me.’ 


4-4 Negation 
Kinnauri Pahari has two negative morphemes: na- and ma-. na- is the default 
marker. It negates assertions. It occurs with all persons and numbers in both 
copula and non-copula constructions. In the past tense copula constructions 
nei (variant: na-i)*? precedes the copulas. The negative marker ma-, on the 
other hand, occurs predominantly in the prohibitive construction (see below), 
but the negative marker na- can also occur in prohibitives.*4 The distribution 
of the negative markers in Kinnauri Pahari is, thus, similar to the pattern found 
in many other IA languages. 

For the most part—but not always—the negative marker na- is realized as 
a bound affix. Further, its vowel quality often assimilates to the vowel quality 
of the first syllable of the verb to which it is prefixed, as can be seen in many of 
the examples provided below. 


Equational copula (negative): Present tense 

hati maffor nu-su ‘Tam not a teacher. 

amo:ri maffor ni-si “We (EXCL) are not teachers: 
tazmori maffor ni-si “We are not teachers. 

tu maffor nu-se "You are not a teacher’ 
tomo:ri maffor nu-so “You (PL) are not teachers. 
hoi maftor nu-a*5 ‘He is not a teacher’ 

hotenori maflor nu-a “They are not teachers.’ 


Equational copula (negative): Future tense 

hat maffor ni-phir su I will not be a teacher: 

amo:ri mafļțor ni-phirsi “We (EXCL) will not be teachers.’ 
tama:ri maffor ni-phirsi “We (INCL) will not be teachers.’ 
tu maftor ni-phir se ‘You will not be a teacher’ 
tomo:ri maffor ni-phir so “You (PL) will not be teachers. 
hoi maftor ni-phir-es ‘He will not be a teacher’ 
hotenori maffor ni-phir-es “They will not be teachers.’ 


43 It is plausible that -i in nei is the same as the perfective -i discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion. 

44 There is one example in my data, where ma- occurs in a non-prohibitive construction: 
máé k"au ma-Kk^a-ji ‘I did not eat? 

45 The regular copula forms sa/-s are not permitted here with third person subjects. 
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Existential copula (negative): Future tense 

hat gor-e nu-hugo I will not be at home: 

amaz:ri gor-e nu-huge ‘we (EXCL) will not be at home: 
tamairi gor-e nu-huge “we (INCL) will not be at home’ 
tu gor-e nu-hugo ‘You will not be at home’ 
tomo:rigor-enu-huge “You (PL) will not be at home: 
hoi gor-e nu-hugo ‘He will not be at home’ 
hotenori gor-e nu-hug-e ‘They will not be at home: 


The allomorph distribution of na- in non-copula constructions (final as well as 
non-final clause verb) remains the same as described above. 


(185) #hokur pere bra:g na-ma:r-i 
child(m) PL lion wNEG-kill-PFv 
‘The boys did not kill the lion.’ 


(186) lik^-i pitf*u raim nu-sut-o 
write-PFV after iname(M) NEG-sleep-PFV.DIR 
‘Ram did not sleep, after writing (the letter)" 


(187) amori na-k*a-jen si 
IPLE — NEG-eat-PROG AUX.PRS.IPL 
"We are not eating. 


(188) tinti: no-boLinde kete  ni-phir-do 
lie(N) NEG-say-PFV anything NEG-become-HAB.M 
"Without telling a lie, nothing gets done: 


4-5 Imperative and Prohibitive 

4.5.1 Imperative 

The bare verb stem—without an auxiliary—expresses the imperative. No hon- 
orific-non-honorific distinction is made here. 

(189) (tu) bazar-e naf 
(28G.NOM) market-Loc go 
‘(You (H/NH)) go to the market’ 


(190) Khou kho 
food eat 
“Eat the food" 
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(191) intfe bhef 
here sit 
'Sit here" 


(192) twr 
run 
‘Run!’ 


(193) upt 
teardown 
‘tear down (the paper)!’ 


4.5.2 Prohibitive 

The negation markers ma- and na- are added to the imperative to form the pro- 
hibitive. As mentioned above, while ma- only occurs in the prohibitive, na- is 
a general negation marker. In all the following examples na- can be replaced 
by ma-. However, one language consultant permitted only na- in prohibitive 
constructions. 


(194) pani ni-pju/ma-pju 
water NEG-drink 
‘Don’t drink the water!’ 


(195) nu-ru/ma-ru 
NEG-cry 
‘Don't cry! 


(196) intfe ne-b^zf/ ma-b'es 
here NEG-sit 
"Don't sit here!’ 


5 Clauses and Sentences 


As illustrated by the examples already given in this chapter, the default word 
order in Kinnauri Pahari is SOV. Other word orders are also attested, though 
they are less frequent. 


(197) te-ro boa-e táü la def ke dekh-o 
28G-POSS.M father-ERG 2SG.NNOM DAT village LOC see-PFV.DIR 
"Your father saw you in the village’ 
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54 Experiencer Subjects 

Kinnauri Pahari has a construction which is widespread in South Asia, and 
which in the South Asian context is referred to as the experiencer subject con- 
struction (or the dative subject construction). Rather than ergative or nomina- 
tive, we encounter numerous cases where the dative case marker occurs on the 
"subject" of a clause when this does not refer to a volitional participant. 


(198) ram la ek(k) kata:b por-i 
iname(M) DAT one book find(NVOL)-PFV 
‘Ram found a book’ 


(199) tau la | mif"aj pasand sa 
2SG.NNOM DAT sweets like AUX.PRS.3 
"You like sweets: 


(200) ma na «ao ats^-en-s 
1SG.NNOM DAT thirst(N) come-PROG-AUX.PRS.3 
“Tam thirsty; 


The experiencer subject also occurs in constructions which describe a bodily 
state or condition.*6 


(201) tin la ftrand-is 
3SG.NNOM DAT cold-AUX.PRS.3 
‘He (distant, non-visible) is cold’ 


(202) ma na duk'-en — tj 
1SG.NNOM DAT grief-PROG AUX.PST.M 


‘I was hurting. 


The experiencer subject also occurs in the obligative construction. 


(203) tat la tin-f{"e  naf:nə tsam-do-s / tsa:n-do (sa / t^jo) 
28G.NNOM DAT there-LOC go-INF want-HAB.M-AUX-PRS.3 
"You ought to go there.’ 


46 There isa parallel construction with a nominative subject. Unlike the experiencer subject 
construction, this construction does not highlight the non-volitional participation of the 
subject: hoso duk^-2 [38G.DIST.NOM grief-PFV.DIR] ‘he got sick’ 
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However, the experiencer subject does not control verb inflection, e.g. the 
selection of the habitual aspect marker (-d2/-ndo or -di/-ndi) and the past tense 
copula form (t^jo, t^i or t^e) (199, 200, 203). 


5.2 Questions 
As the following examples illustrate, the verb inflection and the word order in 
content questions remain the same as in the declarative sentences. 


(204) hai tau la  kunje bal-i 
DEM.PROX 2SG.NNOM DAT who(SG)-ERG say-PFV 
‘Who told you this?’ 


(205) tenor-je tdi la ki | bolo 
3PL-ERG 2SG.NNOM DAT what say-PFV.DIR 
‘What did they tell you?’ 


(206)  téi-je tin la kinde dekh-i 
2SG-ERG 3SG.NNOM DAT where see-PFV 
"Where did you see him?' 


(207) tu def | ke kj ats'-i 
28G.NOM village Loc why come-PFV 
‘Why did you come to the village?’ 


(208) me-ro gor ketre dekh-o 
1SG-POSS.M house when see-PFV.DIR 
"When did (you) see my house?' 


Asin content questions, in polar questions, too, the word order and verb inflec- 
tion remain the same as in declarative sentences, with the difference that the 
question enclitic =a; is added to the clause final element. 


(209) tu kinnor ka-a: 
28G.NOM p.name ABL=Q 
‘Are you from Kinnaur?' 
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53 


Conjunction and Disjunction 


ai functions as the conjunctive coordinator at the phrasal and clausal levels, 
while =si functions as the conjunctive coordinator only in noun phrases. 


(210) 


(211) 


(212) 


hati kau tfam-en su ai — k*a-jen 
1.8G.NOM food cook-PROG AUX.PRS.18G CONJ eat-PROG 
su 

AUX.PRS.1SG 

‘I am cooking and eating. 


méi-je | ek(k) bod-o la: gor-si qok^ro bj-i 
1SG-ERG one big-M red house-CONJ field  buy-Prv 
‘I bought one big red house and field. 


ram(-e) gor-si qok^ra loj-o 
iname(M)(-ERG) house-CONJ field  buy-PFV.DIR 
‘Ram bought the house and the field: 


ja: functions as the disjunctive coordinator, both at the noun phrase level as 
well as at the clause level. In constructions with more than two disjunctive 


clauses, ja: may optionally occur before each clause. 


(213) 


(214) 


(215) 


(216) 


háü ra:mpur ja: fimla naf su 
1SG.NOM p.name DISJ p.name go AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘I will either go to Rampur or to Shimla’ 


ram gor ja: dokhro bj=es 
iname(M) house pisj field buy=AUX.PRS.3 
‘Ram will either buy the house or the field. 


ja: ram na[-es ja: suradz na[-es 
DISJ i.name(M) go-AUX.PRS.3 DISJ i.name(M) go-AUX.PRS.3 
‘Either Ram will go or Suraj will go’ 


hati sut su ja kam | kot su 
1SG.NOM sleep AUX.PRS.1SG DISJ work(N) do AUX.PRS.1SG 
‘Iwill either work or sleep. 
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5.4 Relative Clauses 

The relative clause suffix is sensitive to gender, where -sja: occurs with mascu- 
line referents and -se: occurs with feminine referents. It can be affixed at least 
to the habitual-aspect verb form in -di/-ndi/-do/-ndo (217—218) (see also Section 
4.3.1.1) and to the infinitive (functioning as a deverbal noun: 219-222). 


(217) Kir de-ndi-se: bazkri 
milk give-HAB.F-REL.F goat(F) 
"The goat which gives milk' 
(218) iandanqub la — tsan-di-se: dem 


iname(M) DAT want-HAB.F-REL.F woman 
‘The woman who likes Iyandadub' 


(219) manufro U(i)jai-na-sja: | get 
man-POSS.M sing-INF-REL.M song 
"The song which is sung by a man/the man' 


(220) ra:za-ro pa:-no-sja: hathi: 
king-POSS.M hold-INF-REL.M elephant 
‘The elephant (M) which is to be caught by the king’ 


(221) raimi-ra phol de-na-se: den manuf 
i.name(F)-POSS.M fruit give-INF-REL.F woman DEF.HUM 
"The woman to whom Rami gives the fruit' 


(222) rama la  pa:no-se: den manuf 
king DAT catch-INF-REL.F woman DEF.HUM 
‘The woman who catches the king’ 


The relative clause suffix also occurs in the correlative relative clause construc- 
tion. In this construction the head noun, followed by a relative pronoun (e.g. 
œas in 223-224) precedes the modifying clause, while the relative clause suffix 
is affixed to the verb of the modifying clause. The distribution of -sja: and -se: 
remains the same as described above. 


(223) manuf das la? mif"a:j de-no-sja: 
man CRL DAT sweet give-INF-REL.M 
"The man to whom the sweets are to be given' 
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(224) dem manuf das la miltha:j de-no-se: 
woman DEF.HUM CRL DAT sweet give-INF-REL.F 
‘The woman to whom the sweets are to be given’ 


(225) gila:s œin la — ban-no-sja: 
glass CRL DAT break-INF-REL.M 
"The glass which is to be broken' 


47 The case marker la is obligatory here, and also in (224—225). Further, das can be replaced 
by din in examples (223-224). 
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Appendix 4A: Some Comparisons between Kinnauri Pahari and 


Other Pahari Languages*® 


4A. Dative and Locative Markers 


The table shows the dative and locative case markers in Kinnauri Pahari com- 


pared with other Pahari languages (source: LSI 9:4, Grierson 1928). 


Language Dative Locative 
(LSI 9:4 page refs) 
Baghati (495-505) khe: me; mé:, manjhe: ‘in’; de: ‘in, on’; pá:de: 


Chambeali (769—784) 
kari: ‘on account of’ 

Gaddi (792-803) joz; boz; go: ‘to’ or ‘for’ 

Gujuri of Hazara (930-934) na; ke: 

Jaunsari (383-400) kh 


Kumaoni (108-157) 
Kiunthali (549-574) 


or ‘for’ 
Kinnauri Pahari (this chapter) /a, na 
Kului (670—679) bé 'to' 
Mandeali (721-728) joz kane: 
Nepali (46—55) -lazi 


Sirmauri Dharthi (458-467) — khe: ge: 


Sirmauri Giripari (477—486) — khez; e:kh, gez; ri: (rez)-taiz 


jo: (this is old Loc jaz); tikar ‘for’; 


kani, kai, thai (or thé); huni, hüz; suz; 
khe:, ha:ge:, ges ri: te:iz, ri: kha:tar ‘to’ 


‘on’; pace: ‘on’ 
e: (same as ERG); bichch; marijh 


e: (same as ERG); manjh; má:; mah; 
malle: ‘near’ 

má: ‘in’; bichch ‘in’; tazrá: ‘up to’ 
mitjh ‘in’; pá:qa: ‘in’; dá: ‘on’; chh ‘on, 
upon’; bhe:r ‘near’; dha:iya: ‘near’ 
-mé: (or -me:) ‘in’; par ‘on’; já:lai 

e: + da: / doz; májje: | 


ke, -€ 
S ILI 
na ‘in’; mófijhe: or ma:ñje: ‘in 
manjh or mafijha: 
-ma: (allomorphs: ma, ma: or má:) 
da: ‘in’; mo: ‘in’; pá:de: ‘or’ 
dai; mez; mü:je: ‘in’; ge:s; gersiz; ga:Si: ‘or’ 


48  Alllanguages in this comparison are classified as Western Pahari except Kumaoni (Central 


Pahari) and Nepali (Eastern Pahari). 
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4A.2 


Pronouns 


The following table shows the SAP pronouns in Kinnauri Pahari in comparison 
to other Pahari languages (source LSI 9:4, Grierson 1928). 


Kinnauri Pahari 


Other Pahari languages 


1SG 


28G 


1PL 


2PL 


hati (NOM) 
méi-, me-, ma 
(NNOM) 


tu (NOM) 


Distinct nominative and non-nominative pronouns are also found in Jaunsari, 
Sirmauri-Dharthi, Sirmauri-Giripari, Bhagati, Mandeali, Chameali, Gadi, Pang- 
wali, Bhadrawahi-Bhalesi, Gujuri of Hazara. The forms, too, in these languages 
are similar to those of Kinnauri Pahari. 

The languages which deviate from this are Kumaoni (Central Pahari) and Nepali 
(Eastern Pahari). In both these languages, m+vowel occurs for both NOM and 
NNOM. 

Distinct nominative and non-nominative pronouns are also found in Kumaoni, 


téi-, te-, tii (NNOM) Jaunsari, Sirmauri-Dharthi, Sirmauri-Giripari (partly), Bhagati (for the most 


a:mori (1PLE) 
ta:mori (1PLI) 


tomo:ri 


part), Kiunthali, Kului, Mandeali, Chameali, Gadi, Pangwali, Bhadrawahi- 
Bhalesi, Gujuri of Hazara. The forms, too, in these languages are similar to those 
of Kinnauri Pahari. 

Nepali (Eastern Pahari) is the only language which deviates from this. It uses the 
same form for both NOM and NNOM. 

No other language exhibits the EXCL-INCL distinction. 

The 1PLE pronoun in Kinnauri Pahari form may be related to the first syllable 

of the 1PL form in the following languages: Nepali, Kumaoni, Jaunsari, Sirmauri- 
Dharthi, Sirmauri-Giripari, Bhagathi, Kiunthali, Gujuri of Hazara. 

In the following languages, a completely different form (asse) occurs: Kului, 
Mandeali, Chameali, Gadi, Pangwali and Bhadrawahi 

tti(m)/timi/tum occurs in Nepali, Kumaoni, Jaunsari, Sirmauri-Dharthi, Sirmauri- 
Giripari, Bhagati, Gujuri of Hazara (except GEN). 

tus occurs in Mandeali, Chameali (except GEN, where tum occurs), Gadi (except 
GEN), Pangwali (except GEN), Bhadrwahi. 

In Kului and Kiunthali both forms (tum, tus) occur in parallel. 
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Appendix 4B: Kinnauri Pahari Basic Vocabulary 
(by Anju Saxena and Vikram Negi) 


This is the Kinnauri Pahari IDS/LWT list. It has been compiled on the basis 
of the 1,310 items of the original Intercontinental Dictionary Series concept 
list (Borin et al. 2013) plus the 150 items added to it in the Loanword Typology 
project, for a total of 1,460 concepts (Haspelmath and Tadmor 2009). Further, 
some new entries have also been added in the present project. In the latter the 
minor part of their concept ID (the part after the point) begins with “999”, e.g. 
“S24.99910 someone”. There are 12 such additions in the Kinnauri Pahari list. 
Some IDS/LWT items have been left out from this list, as there were no equiv- 
alents in Kinnauri Pahari or in my material. The resulting list as given below 
contains 1,215 items (concepts). The list also includes loanwords. 


4B. Notational Conventions 

For ease of comparison we have kept the original IDS/LWT glosses unchanged 
in all cases, and Kinnauri Pahari senses which do not fit the IDS/LWT meaning 
completely are given more exact glosses in the Kinnauri Pahari column. Some- 
times there will be multiple (separately glossed) items in the Kinnauri Pahari 
column when Kinnauri Pahari exhibits lexical differentiation of meaning or 
form within an IDS/LWT item. Pronunciation or form variants are separated 
by commas, and formally distinct items are separated by semicolons. Glosses 
and notes belong with their enclosing “semicolon grouping”. 

As in the main text, Kinnauri Pahari items are set in italics without morpho- 
logical decomposition, i.e. affixes and clitics are written solid with their stem or 
host. Glosses are set in roman, either in single quotes (translation, correspond- 
ing to the last line in an interlinear glossed text unit) or in square brackets (mor- 
phological analysis, corresponding to the middle line in interlinear glossed text, 
and adhering to the Leipzig Glossing Rules, in some cases preceded by a mor- 
phologically segmented representation of the Kinnauri Pahari item in italics, 
corresponding to the first line in interlinear glossed text). In a few instances, 
alternative pronunciations of Kinnauri Pahari items are indicated by phonetic 
transcriptions in square brackets. 

Unless otherwise indicated, here we will provide the default form (e.g., only 
the singular form of nouns, the masculine singular form of adjectives, and the 
nominative form of pronouns). Borrowings from Kinnauri are indicated by 
“(Kinn.)” after the item in question in the Kinnauri Pahari column. 
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4B.2 The Kinnauri Pahari IDS/LWT List 

Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 

So1.100 the world dunija: 

So1.210 the land dok*ra ‘land; field’ 

So1.212 the soil matti 

So1.213 the dust dandorin; di:f ‘dirt; dust’ 

So1.214 the mud tsara:o 

So1.215 the sand ba:lu 

So1.220 the mountain or hill q3:k^ (with bare rock); káqo (grass- 
covered) 

So1.240 the valley p^ajul 

So1.270 the shore kana:re 

So1.280 the cave uda:r; dabar ‘big hole; cave’ 

So1.310 the water pani 

So1.320 the sea samuddar 

$01.322 calm sululu 

$01.323 rough(2) khadula: 

S01.324 the foam Juptso 

S01.330 the lake til (larger) pond’; sa:r (smaller) pond’ 

$01.360 the river or stream gar 

So01.362 the whirlpool Jwurində pani 

So1.370 the spring or well sor ‘spring’; kuan [kia] ‘well’ 

$01.380 the swamp tsaņtsə 

So1.390 the waterfall tf^odan 

So1.410 the woods or forest azangal 

So1.430 the wood dura: 

So1.440 the stone or rock ckan(i (a commonly found stone in 
Sangla); q:k^ ‘large rock’; fil ‘grinding 
stone’ 

So01.450 the earthquake muntsu:lir 

So1.510 the sky sərgo 

So1.520 the sun dius 

So1.530 the moon dot 

So1.540 the star ta:ro 

Soi.550 the lightning bidzul 

So1.560 the thunder gurgur 

So1.580 the storm cor bagur 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 

$01.590 the rainbow tiralmets 

So1.610 the light pjá:fo 

So1.620 the darkness ãja:rə ‘darkness, dark’ 

So1.630 the shade or shadow la:tf^a: ['la:. tf^a:]; felaro 

So1.640 the dew of 

So1.710 theair bagur 

So1.720 the wind dœæor(£) bagur 

So1.730 the cloud d;uz; fodyu: ‘snow/rain cloud’; baldo ‘storm 
cloud’ 

So1.740 the fog duma:so 

So1.750 the rain goen 

So1.760 the snow hit 

So1.770  theice jan 

S01.7750 to freeze Ja:nino (INTR) 

So1.780 the weather mosam 

So1.810 the fire ag 

So1.820 the flame lemkan 

So1.830 the smoke dá 

$01.8310 thesteam ba:p 

So1.840 the ash tsta:r; bosom 

So1.841 the embers aņga:r ‘embers; coal’ 

So01.851  toburn(1) qoo; dzala:no (TR) 

$01.852 . toburn(2) qoino; dzalno (INTR) 

So1.860 to light cala: 

Soi.861 to extinguish (aig) hifa:no 

S01.870 the match mesan 

So01.880 the firewood calno dura: [burn(INTR).INF wood] 

So01.890 the charcoal rello angarr (rel-ro agga:r [train.POSS.M 
coal]) 

So1.99903 the coal anga:r 

So2.100 the person manuf 

So2.210 the man pufà: 

So2.220 the woman de:n (adult); dek^ore (young) 

So2.230 . male(1) pof? 

So2.240 female(1) bird 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 

So2.250 the boy ts"okur; tshokru ‘boy of up to around 10 
years of age’ 

So2.251 the young man dek"rats 

So2.260 the girl ts^okri 

So2.261 the young woman dzoan de:n 

So2.270 the child(1) ts"okur 

So2.280 the baby loud ts"elqu 

So2.310 the husband pufà: 

So2.320 the wife den 

So02.330 to marry Jadi: korno 

So2.340 the wedding d;anetf; fa:di: 

So2.341 the divorce den 

So2.350 the father boa, baba: 

So2.360 the mother ama;; ajit: 

So2.370 the parents ajü:boa 

So2.380 the married man logiundo 

So2.390 the married woman logünde 

So2.410 the son tsteldu; tunu 

So2.420 the daughter ts^eldi; tuniz; di: 

So2.440 the brother bhai; bau; ate 

So2.444 the older brother bodo bhai; bodo bau; bodo ate 

So2.445 the younger brother bhai; buds bau 

So2.450 the sister boen; dai 

So2.454 the older sister bədi boen; bədi dai 

S02.455 the younger sister loudi boen; loudi dai 

So02.456 the sibling baiboen 

S02.4561 the older sibling boqo baiboen 

S02.4562 the younger sibling luqo baiboen 

S02.458 the twins cola 

So2.460 the grandfather tete 

So2.461 the old man sja:no manuf 

So2.470 the grandmother api: 

So2.471 the old woman budi (de:n); sja:zni de:n 

So2.4711 the grandparents api:tete 

So2.480 the grandson kanaldu 

So2.490 the granddaughter kanalqi 
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(cont.) 
Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 
So2.510 the uncle bapu (paternal); mama: (maternal) 
So2.511 the mother’s brother moma: 
So2.512 the father’s brother bapu 
So2.520 the aunt ludi áju:; budi ama: (younger than 
mother/father) 
$02.521 the mother’s sister loudi dju:; budi ama: (younger than 
mother/father) 
S$02.522 the father’s sister nane: 
S02.530 the nephew b^andza: (maternal); baupuro kutu (pater- 
nal); (bauro) ts"eldu (paternal) 
So2.540 the niece b^andzi: (maternal); (bauro) kuti*9 (pater- 
nal) 
So2.550 the cousin bai (F); bau (M) 
So2.560 the ancestors a:glo; purkhe 
So2.570 the descendants khande; kul; puft 
So2.610 the father-in-law (ofa man) foro 
So2.611 the father-in-law (of a oro 
woman) 
So2.620 the mother-in-law (of a man) fofai 
So2.621 the mother-in-law (of a Jofai 
woman) 
So2.6220 the parents-in-law Jerofofai 
So2.630 the son-in-law (of a man) czongai 
S02.631 the son-in-law (ofa woman) dongai 
So2.640 the daughter-in-law (of a boari 
man) 
So2.641 the daughter-in-law (of a boari 
woman) 
So2.710 the stepfather bi:ba:p 
So2.720 the stepmother biajü: 
So2.730 the stepson bi:tsteldu 
So2.740 the stepdaughter bidi: 
So2.750 the orphan Jfokrag 


49 Kutiisused to refer lovingly to a female who is younger than the speaker. 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 
So2.760 the widow ranqoli®© 

So2.770 the widower ranqolo 

So2.810 the relatives peredzore 

So2.820 the family pere 

So2.9310 I hati 

So2.920 you (singular) tu 

So2.930 he/she/it (ho)so 

So2.940 we tazmori[1 PLI];a: mori [1 PLE] 
So2.941 we (inclusive) tamari 

So2.942 we (exclusive) a:mori 

So2.950 you (plural) toma:ri 

So2.960 they honori, (ho)tenori, tinori 
So3.110 the animal nor; pofu; keo ‘male animal’ 
S03.150 the livestock Jalan 

Sog.160 the pasture pa:bo; panun 
Sog.180 the herdsman pa:les 

So3.190 the stable or stall kur 

So3.220 the ox da:mo; bolad 
So3.230 the cow ga 

So3.24o the calf bats^ro 

Sog.250 the sheep bere 

So3.260 the ram gablu 

So3.280 the ewe be:ri 

So3.290 — thelamb gabli (F); k^a:ts (M) 
Sog.320 the boar sungar 

Sog.340 the sow sunga:ri 

S03.350 the pig sungar 

S03.360 the goat bakri ‘she-goat’ 
S03.370 the he-goat bakra 

So3.380 the kid tseltu 

So3.410 the horse go:ro 

So3.420 the stallion go:ra 


50 The base in ‘widow’ and ‘widower’ is the same as in Kinnauri, but notice that while Kin- 
nauri Pahari uses -i/-o, the feminine/masculine marker, Kinnauri does not have these 
gender markers. Instead the adaptive morphemes occur in Kinnauri. (Cf. Chapter 2.). 
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(cont.) 

Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 
So3.440 the mare go:ri 

So3.450 the foal or colt t^uruts 

So3.460 the donkey p^ots 

So3.470 the mule k'otsor 

Sog.520 the cock/rooster pof? kuk*(a)ri 
Sog.540 the hen bidz kuk^(a)ri 
S03.550 the chicken kuk*(a)ri 
So3.570 the duck tijares 

S03.580 the nest var 

S$03.581 the bird tsorkhi 

S03.584 the eagle gald 

$03.585 the hawk lamnpja 

S03.586 the vulture gald 

$03.591 the bat ra:tf hand tsorkhi 
S$03.593 the crow kao 

S03.594 the dove gukti; koja 
S03.596 the owl quddu 

Sog.610 the dog kukur 

So3.614 the rabbit khargof; k"argos 
So3.620 thecat birali; pifi: 
So3.630 the mouse or rat mu) 

So3.650 the fish matshi 

So3.652 the fin matshiro pá:k^ 
So3.653 the scale matshirə harko 
So3.720 the lion bra:g; si: 
So3.730 the bear ritkh 

Sog.740 the fox lomqis felti 
So3.750 the deer pho 

S03.760 the monkey bandar 
Sog.770 the elephant hat^i 

S$03.780 the camel ütt 

So3.810 the insect kire ‘insect; worm’ 
So3.811 the head louse mutkanro dite 
Sog.8112 the body louse de:ra güe 
So3.812  thenit lik^g 

So3.813 the flea upa: 
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Sog.815 the scorpion soko 

Sog.816 the cockroach Jerguli 

Sog.817  theant tfiste 

Sog.818 the spider botokts, botok 
Sog.819 the spider web botoktsro la: 
So3.820 the bee mərə maki 
So3.821 the beeswax sits 

S03.822 the beehive bonga:ri 

S03.823 the wasp rengel 

So3.830 the fly makhi 

S03.832 the mosquito ts"atse 

So3.8340 the termites dura:ro kire 
So3.835o the tick sərus 

So3.840 the worm kire ‘insect; worm’ 
So3.850 the snake saip 

Sog.8690 the squirrel njulits 

So03.9170 the buffalo pof? be:s; pof? moef 
Sog.920 the butterfly Jupjaits 

Sog.930 the grasshopper brents 

So3.940 the snail Jitna:lin 

Sog.950 the frog mifku 

So3.960 the lizard ts"emar 

So4.110 thebody qe: 

So4.120 the skin or hide khaltsu 

So4.130 the flesh masan ‘flesh; meat’ 
So4.140 the hair bal 

So4.142 the beard dari 

So4.444 the body hair de:ra bail 
So4.146 the dandruff khodu 

So4.150 the blood polats 

So4.151 the vein or artery sir 

So4.160 the bone harko 

So4.162 the rib pa:furiro harko 
So4.170 the horn Jeg 

So4.180 the tail pundzar 
So4.490 the back pitt 
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So4.191 the spine pittro harko, pizp^arko 
So4.200 the head mutkan 
So4.203 the brain me:dzu 
So4.204 the face mit; muk" 
So4.205 the forehead nira:l 

So4.207  thejaw henti 

So4.208 the cheek pintso 

So4.209 the chin ts^5ti 

So4.210 the eye akhi 

S$04.212 the eyebrow mikpu:; mispu: 
So4.214 the eyelash mikpu: 
So4.215 to blink dzipkainə 
S04.220 the ear ka:n; kandjilar ‘the inside of the ear’ 
So4.222 the earwax kamkta 
So4.230 the nose na:k 

So4.231 the nostril na:kro duji 
S04.232 the nasal mucus Jitan 

So4.240 the mouth khazk 

So4.241 the beak Jód 

So4.250 the lip óp^ 

So4.260 the tongue dsb 

So4.270 the tooth dá:t 

So4.273 the gums tiltso 

So4.272 the molar tooth kongar 
So4.280 the neck Kja:ra 

So4.290 the throat Jaņo 

So4.300 the shoulder bid 

So4.301 the shoulderblade kamaro harko 
S04.302 the collarbone krekliro harko 
So4.310 the arm bai 

S04.312 the armpit kespat 
So4.320 the elbow krótsu 

So4.321 the wrist tstiktso 
So4.330 the hand ha:t^ 

S04.331 the palm of the hand hastantso 
So4.340 the finger áüf^i 
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$04.342 the thumb mofo áüf^i 
S04.344 the fingernail nof 

S04.345 the claw pifura nof 
So4.350 the leg khundi 

So4.351 the thigh gul[^i 

S04.352 the calf of the leg Jongar 

So4.360 the knee danu 

So4.370 the foot khundi 

So4.372 the heel tf'ongol 
S04.374 the footprint k'unqiro mod 
S04.380 the toe k'unqiro moto áüf^i 
S04.392 the wing pak’ 

So4.393 the feather pu: 

So4.400 the chest [uktso 

So4.410 the breast nuni: 

So4.412 the nipple or teat nuniro mutkan 
So4.430 the navel ná:i, náints 
S04.4310 the belly pe:t ‘belly; stomach’ 
So4.440 the heart dziva 

So4.441 the lung bo; 

So4.450 the liver kaldzo 

So4.451 the kidney patrab 

S04.452 the spleen ain 

So4.461 the intestines or guts dd; 

So4.462 the waist tfe:r 

So4.463 the hip khatants 
So4.464 the buttocks gul[^i 

So4.490 the testicles potok 

So4.492 the penis kotol 

S04.4930 the vagina p'otfi 

So4.4940 the vulva photfi 

So4.510 to breathe sais güfno 
So4.520 — to yawn hafkam tfajno 
So4.521 to hiccough gal tfajno 
S04.530 to cough khungno 
So4.540 tosneeze tshikno 
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So4.550 to perspire dusti: ikilno 
So4.560 to spit t^uk p'ikhjamo 
So4.570 to vomit poltja:no 
S04.580 to bite Yonmaina 
S04.590 to lick tsa:fno 

So4.591 to dribble la:lo ts"a:rjino 
So4.610 to sleep sutno 

So4.612 to snore konna 

So4.620 to dream svine atshno 
S04.630 to wake up udzino 

So4.650 to piss mu:tf^arno 
So4.660 to shit gutfharno 
So4.680 to shiver kasuran lja:no 
So4.690 to bathe dojno 

So4.720 to be born dzormoəno 
S04.730 pregnant pits"á:enla 
So4.740 to be alive dsuindo plirno 
So4.7410 the life dindagi 
So4.750 . todie morno 

S04.7501 dead morinde 

S04.751 to drown qu:bno 

So4.760 to kill ma:rnə 

So4.770 the corpse morundo manuf 
So4.7710 the carcass morundo nor 
So4.780 to bury kha:rke bedzno; kta:rke daba:jamo 
So4.810 strong takra: 

So4.820 weak kamdzor 
So4.830 healthy bob 'healthy; good' 
So4.840 © sick/ill bja:dz 

So4.841 the fever tao 

$04.843 the cold tandi 

So4.8440 the disease bja:dz 

So4.850 the wound or sore pam 

S04.853 the swelling gut 

So4.854 the itch khords 

So4.8541  toscratch khorotsno 
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$04.855 the blister tsha:lu 

S04.857 the pus pup 

So4.858 the scar par; nafa:n 
So4.860 to cure ila:dz karnə 
So4.870 the physician daktar 

So4.880 the medicine affi 

So4.890 the poison bif 

So4.910 tired Jandui 

So4.912 torest beft"akno 
So4.920 lazy sust 

So4.930 bald pitaklo 

So4.940 lame adrangi; lanra 
So4.950 deaf toldo 

So4.960 mute la:fo 

So4.970 blind ka:no ‘blind; one-eyed’ 
So4.980 drunk djutdosja 
So4.990 naked salgi: 

So5.110 toeat k^a:no 

S$05.123 ripe patsundo 

So5.124 unripe ai ka:tso; napatsundo 
So5.125 rotten ki:dzi; ki:dzundo 
So5.130 to drink guna 

So5.140 to be hungry bake t^akno 
So5.141 the famine ka:l 

So5.150 to be thirsty tfufuno 

So5.160 to suck tsupli pina; tfu:fno 
So05.181 to swallow gutna 

So5.190 to choke Jana gufno 
Sos.210 to cook k^au dzurja:no; tfanno 
So5.220 to boil ubla:no 

Sos.230 to roast or fry tana 

So5.240 to bake pomo 

So5.250 the oven küqo 

So5.260 the pot bandru 

So5.270 the kettle timril 

So5.280 the pan p'ra:jpen 
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Sos.310 the dish para:t 

So5.320 the plate thali 

So5.330 the bowl tsenan; dan batits 
So5.340 . thejug/pitcher d;ag; lotri 
S05.350 the cup kəp 

So5.370 the spoon tfimatf 

So5.380 the knife(1) tsa:ku; tf^uri 
So05.391 the tongs pala:s 

So5.410 the meal k^au 

So5.420 the breakfast dothiro k^au 
So5.430 the lunch arbal 

So5.440 X the dinner bja:llo khau 
So5.460 to peel kholtsno (TR); kholtfi:no (INTR) 
So5.470 to sieve or to strain tsa:lnə 

So5.480 to scrape kho:rno 

So5.490 to stir or to mix ra:lno; mifja:lnə 
So5.510 the bread roti 

So5.530 the dough pintu 

So5.540 to knead mu:tfno 

$05.550 the flour tfikas 

So5.560 to crush or to grind pisfna 

So5.570 the mill gott 

So5.580 — themortar(1) kaini 

So5.590 the pestle musli 

So5.610 the meat masan ‘flesh; meat’ 
So5.640 the soup tfrob 

So5.650 the vegetables jag 

So5.660 the bean balija 

So5.700 the potato alu 

So5.710 the fruit p'ol 

So05.712 the bunch dzonas buktf, bukts; pultu 
So5.760 the grape qak^ 

So5.770 the nut akur ‘walnut’ 
So5.790  theoil teil 

So5.791 the grease or fat bo 

So5.810 the salt lon 
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So5.820 the pepper pipli: 

So5.821 the chili pepper rato pipli: 

So5.840 the honey mo 

So5.850 the sugar Yini: 

So5.860 the milk ktir 

So5.870 to milk ktir dono 

So5.880 the cheese kəkpəli 

So5.890 the butter gju: ‘ghee, clarified butter’ 

So5.9g10 the mead moro sur 

So5.940 the fermented drink rak; su:r; tip^a: su:r ‘a local fermented 
drink’ 

So5.970 the egg Javan; anda: 

So6.110 to puton bidi:mo 

So6.120 the clothing or clothes ga:tsho 

So6.130 the tailor sui 

So6.210 the cloth ga:ts"9; kapra: 

So6.220 the wool wn 

So6.240 the cotton sut 

So6.250 the silk silk 

S06.270 the felt Yadar; p'ogdori; tf^alni: ‘felt; shawl’ 

So6.280 the fur um 

So6.290 the leather tsa:m 

S06.310 to spin ka:tno 

S06.320 the spindle nali 

So6.330 to weave bunno 

So6.340  theloom cag 

$06.350 tosew siuno 

So6.360 — theneedle(1) sgjan 

So6.370 the awl barma 

So6.38o the thread da:go ‘thread’; pit(t); rin ‘a kind of weaving 
thread' 

So6.390 to dye foma:na 

S06.430 the coat tf^uba ‘a kind of long coat’ 

So6.440 the shirt kami:dz; khilka 

So6.450 the collar kalar 

So6.480 the trousers sutan 
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So6.490 the sock or stocking gusa:ptsa 
So6.510 the shoe tsindari 
So6.540 the shoemaker mutsi: 
So6.550 the hat or cap [opi 

So6.570 the belt gatfi 

So6.580 the glove ha:t^r5 gusa:ptso 
So6.610 the pocket khiso 

So6.620 the button bofon 

So6.630 thepin pin; pintu 
So6.710 the ornament or adornment fan [train] 
So6.720 the jewel Yarn [tran] 
S06.730 the ring mundi 
So6.740 the bracelet daglu; tforku 
So6.750 the necklace kartse; tsondor ha:r 
S06.760 the bead kon[^i 
So6.770 the earring konfai 
So6.810 the handkerchief or rag saphi 

S06.820 the towel talja: 

So6.910 the comb ka:ngi 
So6.920 the brush bur(u)f 
So6.921 the plait/braid ba:lin 

So6.930 the razor redzar 
So6.950 the soap samun 
So6.960 the mirror aju 

So7.110 to live t^akno 
So7.120 the house gor 

So7.130 the hut kutin 

So7.140 the tent tambua 
So7.150 the yard or court kha:t 

So7.160 the men’s house gor 

So7.170 . thecookhouse rasoi 

So7.210 the room komra 
So7.220 the door or gate duar 

So7.231 the latch or door-bolt hurat 
So7.2320 the padlock Jan; tail; tailtu 
So7.240 the key ta:lo 
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So7.250 the window tiri 

So7.260 the floor pad 

So7.270 the wall diva:r; bit 
So7.310 the fireplace kunqo 

So7.320 the stove kunqo 

So07.330 the chimney dusran 

So7.370 the ladder fii 

So7.420 the bed kutfhan; utf"an; tfarpai ‘bed; cot’ 
S07.421 the pillow fran 

So7.422 the blanket p'ogdori 
Soz.430 the chair kursi 

So7.440 the table medz 

So7.450 the lamp or torch betri”! flashlight’ 
So7.460 the candle mumbatti 
So7.470 the shelf alma:ri kha:na: 
So7.480 the trough tsorin 

So7.510 the roof Jbl multan 
So7.520 the thatch ma:ltiro lepni 
S07.530 the ridgepole kurnin 

S07.550 the beam bəran 

So7.560 the post or pole khamba: 

So7.570 the board p'onfi 

So7.610 the mason mistri 

So7.620 the brick üt 

So7.630 the mortar(2) masa:la 
So7.6700 to tan dangja:jna 
So8.110 the farmer dæim(i)da:r, dzam(i)da:r 
So8.120 the field dokra ‘field; farm’ 
So8.1210 the paddy dan 

S08.130 the garden bagitsa: 

S08.150 to cultivate dokhro khotno 
S08.160 the fence ba:rlja:no 
S08.170 the ditch kul 


51 From English battery. 
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So8.210 to plough/plow ha:lba:no 
So8.212 the furrow sit 

So8.220 to dig kotno 
So8.230 the spade p'orva 
So8.240 the shovel biltsa:; kurpamu ‘wooden snow shovel’ 
So8.250 the hoe kufits 
So8.270 the rake dam 
So8.2800 the digging stick (=yamstick) dabal 
So8.310  tosow bama 

So8.311 the seed bju 

So8.320 to mow kar lona 
So8.330 the sickle or scythe datfi 

So8.350 the threshing-floor pantsa:nin 
So8.420 the grain na:dz 

So8.430 the wheat geü 

So8.440 the barley dz 

So8.470 the maize/corn ts^alija 
So8.480  therice kaoni; tsarval 
So08.510 the grass kor 

So8.520 the hay Jukna 
So8.530 the plant poda:; salts 
So8.531 to plant [uyma:no 
So8.540 the root œil 

So8.550 the branch dail, da:li 
S08.560 the leaf pa:tf [pa:tr] 
So8.570 the flower p^ul 

So8.600 the tree bot 

So8.680 the tobacco toma:ku, tama:ku 
So8.690 to smoke sigre:te dgu[no 
S08.691 the pipe nolka 
S08.720 the tree stump dona 

S08.730 the tree trunk dona 

So8.740 the forked branch bargja 
So8.750 the bark ts^a:l 

So8.820 the coconut gori 

So8.840 the banana kela 
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So8.931 the pumpkin or squash retto 

So8.g41 the sugar cane ganna 

S08.980 the mushroom d;agmu (inedible, wild); k*afak (a large 
wild black edible mushroom) 

So8.9930 the needle(z) pof 

So8.9960 the cone toplo 

So8.99901 the almond bada:m 

S08.99905 the apple SEO 

So8.99910 the carrot gaer 

So8.99911 the cashew ka:dzu 

S08.99918 the dung gobar 

S08.99935 the onion peade 

S08.99937 the pea matar 

Sog.110 todo korno 

Sog.1110 to make durjan 

Sog.120 the work kam 

Sog.140 to bend k'agma:na 

Sog.150 to fold kulunma:na 

Sog.160  totie banno 

Sog.161 to untie phutsa:mo 

Sog.180 thechain Jamli 

Sog.190 the rope boltf5 

Sog.192 the knot ganda 

Sog.210 to strike or hit or beat tujyma:no 

Sog.211 to pound [ukra tukra dzurja:no 

Sog.220 to cut ka:fno 

Sog.221 to cut down ka:fi bedzno 

S09.222 to chop p'a:rno 

Sog.223 to stab lsja:na 

Sog.240 the scissors or shears katu 

Sog.250 the axe/ax lasta 

Sog.251 the adze ba:s 

Sog.260 to break banno 

Sog.261 broken banundo 

Sog.270 to split pramana 

Sog.280 to tear p'a:rno 
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Sog.290 toskin kil [jazjino 

Sog.310 to rub guldina 

Sog.3110 to wipe kuzfno 

Sog.320 to stretch tsonma:no 

Sog.330 to pull güfno 

Sog.340 to spread out pramana 

S09.341 to hang up d;on(ar bedzno 

So9.342 to press sethjiama 

Sog.343 to squeeze tfuma:no 

Sog.360 to wash domo 

Sog.370 to sweep Jak jana 

Sog.380 the broom gu:f 

Sog.422 the tool jod;an 

Sog.430 the carpenter mistri; ba:di 'carpenter; blacksmith'; ores 
(a social group traditionally employed as 
carpenters) 

Sog.440 to build [uno 

Sog.460 to bore phuto ga:rno 

Sog.461 to hollow out p^u[o ga:rno 

Sog.480 the saw ha:ri 

Sog.490 the hammer hathoda: 

Sog.5o00 the nail kil 

Sog.560 the glue leti 

Sog.600 the blacksmith ba:di ‘carpenter; blacksmith’ 

Sog.640 the gold sumo 

Sog.650 the silver rupo; tsandi 

Sog.660 the copper tramo 

Sog.670 the iron b 

So9.680 the lead si k^ 

Sog.730 the clay mat(f)é 

Sog.740 the glass Ja 

Sog.760 the basket d;era:; jara:; tsanar; tsang(s)ri 

Sog.770 the mat khertso; pof 

Sog.771  therug utfhan 

Sog.810 to carve tfuma:no 

Sog.830 the statue murti 
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Sog.840 the chisel jan 

Sog.880 the paint rang 

Sog.890 to paint rangjamo 
Sog.9o00 to draw water [ima:no 
Sog.9100 the peg khunti 
$10.310 to move sikamoa 
S10.120 toturn Jurina 
S10.130 to turn around phindra fu:ri:mo 
S10.140 to wrap banno 
$10.150 — toroll trije bedzno 
$10.360 to drop farang 
§10.170 — totwist mefreja:zno 
S$10.210  torise tsilkano 
S10.220 to raise or lift tsujgno 
$10.240 to drip ikilno 
$10.250 to throw prikjana 
§10.252 to catch pana 
S10.260 to shake sika:na 
$10.320 to flow bojejino 
$10.330 to sink du:bno 
S10.352 to splash ts"ateja:mo 
$10.370  tofly udija:no 
$10.380 to blow bagur lagna 
S10.410 to crawl güfino 
S10.413 to crouch tsumno 
$10.420 to slide or slip phofi:no 
$10.430 tojump lam tshara:no 
$10.431 to kick latte leja:na 
$10.440 to dance natsno 
§10.450 — to walk handna 
S10.451 to limp la:rgjino 
$10.460 torun [*u:rna ‘to run; to flee’ 
S10.470 togo nafno 
S10.471  togoup agafnafno 
$10.472 to climb bo:fe nafna 


S10.473 togo down to: nafno 
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S10.474 togo out baje nafno 

$10.480  tocome ats'no 

S10.481 to come back va:pis atshno 

S10.490 to leave Pttjiana 

S10.491 to disappear hira;jina 

$10.510 to flee [*u:rna ‘to run; to flee’ 
S10.520 to follow pitshd:e ats^no 

$10.550 to arrive po:ts^no 

$10.560 to approach po:ts^no 

$10.570 to enter bite nafno 

S10.610 to carry tsungna 

$10.612 to carry in hand ha:t^ke tsuggno 

$10.613 to carry on shoulder kamarga:ftsurgno 
$10.614 to carry on head mufanga:ftsuggno 
§10.615 to carry under the arm bajpat tsungno 

S10.620 to bring anno 

$10.630  tosend bedzno; ts"arja:no 

S$10.640 tolead ba:t dikha:no 

S10.650 to drive tsala:no 

$10.660 toride tfrok fa;jna 

$10.670 to push tunmana 

S1o0.710 the road solok(^) 

$10.720 the path ba:t 

$10.740 the bridge gef; ttam 

$10.760 the wheel paija 

S10.780 the yoke graldun; kal 

$10.810 the ship pazniro dza:dz (any kind of naval vehicle) 
$10.910 the port bandarga 

$10.920  toland uturno 'to land; to descend' 
S11.110 to have phirno ‘to have; to become’ 
$11.20 toown apro dzurja:no 

§11.130 totake margno ‘to take; to request’ 
$11.140 to grasp pana 

S11.150 tohold pano 

$11.60 toget paja:no 

§11.170 to keep d;agno 
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§11.180 the thing Yud 

S11.210 to give denna 

$11.220 to give back va:pis denna 
$11.240 to preserve samba:le dzagno 
$11.250 to rescue botsamo 
§11.270 to destroy barba:d korno 
$11.280 to injure duk*a:na 
$11.2900 to damage naksa:n potsha:mo 
§11.310 tolookfor lasfaina 

§11.320 tofind pajan; porno 
$11.330 to lose hirano (NVOL) 
$11.340 tolet go nafno bedzno 
§11.430 the money rupja 

S11.440 the coin pesa 

$11.510 rich amir; sahuka:r 
$11.520 poor da:ldis; garib 
§11.530 the beggar mangta 
$11.540 stingy kandu:s 
§11.620 to borrow (uda:r) mangna 
S11.630  toowe rin ka[eja:no 
$11.60 the debt rin 

$11.650 to pay denna 

$11.660 the bill bil 

$11.690 the tax teks 

$11.770 to hire kraja:ga:f mapgno 
$11.780 the wages kamazji 

$11.790 to earn kamaja:no 
S11.810 to buy lojino 

$11.820 to sell bikinno 

$11.880 to trade or barter kolmama 
$11.840 the merchant dukanda:r 
$11.850 the market badza:r 

$11.860 the shop/store duka:n 

$11.870 the price kimat 

$11.880 expensive menga 

$11.890 cheap səsta 
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S11.910 to share ban[enno 
$11.920 to weigh tolja:zno 
$12.0100 after pits"u (temporal; spatial) 
$12.0110 behind pits"à:e 
$12.0120 in bite 

$12.0130 at ke 

$12.0200 beside laiva: 
S12.0300 down to:l 

$12.0400 before auk^a 
§12.0410 in front of anmaj 
$12.0500 inside bite (direction) 
$12.0600 outside ba;j (direction) 
$12.0700 under to:l; pat; orandi, andi ‘below’ 
$12.0800 up agaf 

$12.0810 above agaf; undi 
$12.110 the place dza:ga: 
$12.120 to put dzagno 
§12.130 tosit befno 

$12.140 to lie down tittsho nafno 
$12.3150 to stand udzinə 
$12.160 to remain t^akno 

$12.370 the remains t^akundo 
$12.210 to gather d;argja:no 
$12.213 to pile up dzor bedzno 
$12.220  tojoin d;odsja:no 
$12.230 to separate kha:maina 
§12.232 to divide banno 
$12.240 to open khuleja:no 
$12.250 to shut budno 

$12.260 to cover budno 

$12.270 to hide tsornə 

$12.310 high ufto 

S12.320 low niffo 

$12.330 the top mutkan 
S12.340 the bottom t^a:s 

$12.350 the end(1) ant 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 
$12.352 pointed tikho ‘sharp; pointed’ 
$12.353 the edge dar; bile, billa (e.g. of a mountain) 
$12.360 the side kanarre 

§12.370 the middle matar, mac; maftaje 
S12.410  right(1) dak^no 

$12.420 left khodzar, k'odza: 
$12.430 near nem 

$12.440 far du:r 

$12.450 the east khodzar 

$12.460 the west dakhno 

$12.470 the north darko 

S12.480 the south retko 

S12.530 to grow radzamo 

$12.540 to measure napeja:no; p'enma:na 
§12.550 big boqo; sja:na ‘big; older’ 
$12.560 small loudo ‘small; younger; short’ 
$12.570 long la:mo 

$12.580 tall uffa 

$12.590 short tshofo 

$12.610 wide bjugb 

$12.620 narrow gata 

$12.630 thick bakhlo 

$12.650 thin patlo 

$12.670 deep qugo 

$12.680 shallow kuti: 

$12.710 flat sõ 

Si2.73o straight solqo 

$12.740 crooked ekfopekfo 

$12.750 the hook k'unfi: 

$12.760 the corner tokts 

$12.770 the cross barg( jja 

S12.780 the square cirtso 

$12.810 round p'anderi 

$12.820 the circle gola 

$12.830 the ball gindu 

$12.840 the line lem 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 

$12.850 the hole puta 

$12.920 similar gkdzeno 

$12.930 to change bodlja:na; kolma:no 

$13.0000 zero sifar 

$13.0100 one ek 

$13.0200 two dui 

$13.0300 three gon; tron 

$13.0400 four tam 

$13.0500 five páts 

$13.0600 six tsho 

$13.0700 seven sa:t 

Si3.o8oo eight at’ 

$13.0900 nine nou 

§13.100 ten dof 

§13.101 eleven gjura 

$13.102 twelve baira 

$13.103 fifteen pondra 

S13.104 twenty büf, be:f; eisa 

S13.105 ahundred ra; $2 

$13.06 athousand hadza:r 

$13.107 to count gonna 

$133140 all seb 

S13.150 many bado, bədi; bant; muluk; va:l5? 

S1ı3.170 few donk ‘few; some’; uturri: few; some’; kam 
‘few; less’ 

$13.180 enough garab; kjalekta 

S13.181 some utucri: few; some’ 

$13.210 full bəri: 

$13.220 empty kali: 

§13.230 the part hissa 

$13.2310 the piece [ukra 

$13.240 the half ado; k"antsi?? 


52 All these can occur in a sentence such as: ‘He has a lot of fields’. 


, 


53 Both can occur to describe, e.g. half of an apple. 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 

$13.330 only ekto 

S13.3310 alone &k^ale, ektalo 

$13.340 first pela: 

$13.350 last se(p)ka pits^á:( j)e 

$13.360 second pela:ka pitstã:( j)e 

S13.370 the pair d;oqi: 

$13.380  twice/two times duibere 

$13.440 three times gonbere; tranbere 

$13.99906 thirty biþ dəf 

S14.120 the age umbar 

S14.130 new n3uvó, n5vó 

$14.140 young dzoan 

§14.150 old budo (animate); sja:na (animate) ‘old; 
wise’; pura:n2 (non-animate) 

$14.160 early hasal ‘early, fast’ 

S14.170 late berui 

§14.180 now ey; im(a)ri 

S$14.210 fast hasal ‘early; fast’; dzode ‘quickly’ 

$14.220 slow messe ‘slowly’ 

$14.230 to hurry hasal khot(a)no 

S14.240 tobe late berimo 

S14.250 to begin dufazjino 

$14.2510 the beginning dufa:jinde bere 

$14.260  theend(2) k^atam 

$14.270 to finish ts^ekizno (INTR); ts"ekno (TR) 

$14.290 ready tear 

§14.310 always dear 

$14.320 often bodiba:g 

$14.330 sometimes ka:duka:du 

$14.332 fora long time ba:do auk"aka 

$14.340 never ka:duinuá 

$14.350 again phiri 

$14.410 theday(1) djuse 

$14.4110 the day(2) dja:r 

$14.420 the night ra:tf 

$14.440 the morning doti; kalt^a:n 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 
$14.450 the midday djuse 
$14.451 the afternoon djuse 
S14.460 the evening bja:l; bja:lt*a:n (the time from sunset until 
it gets dark) 
S14.470 today a:dz 
$14.480 tomorrow ka:lg 
$14.481 the day after tomorrow pafi 
S14.490 yesterday hi:dz 
$14.491 the day before yesterday p'oridz 
$14.510 the hour gan(a: 
$14.50 the clock diva:rgadi 
§14.610 the week hapta 
$14.620 Sunday itua:r 
S14.630 Monday suma:r 
$14.640 Tuesday mangoal 
$14.650 Wednesday bud* 
$14.660 Thursday brest 
$14.670 Friday Jukkur 
$14.680 Saturday Jonfar 
$14.710 the month mais 
$14.730 the year boraf 
S14.740 the winter himad 
$14.750 — thespring(2) renam 
$14.760 the summer bafal 
$14.770  theautumn/fall tsarmi: 
S14.780 the season mosam 
$15.210 — tosmell(1) gá:d ats'na 
§15.212 to sniff Jingino 
$15.220 — tosmell(2) Jingiins 
§15.250 fragrant bars 
$15.260 stinking gá:d ‘stinking; smell’ 
$15.310  totaste d;amja:no 
$15.350 sweet mitto 
$15.360 salty lonno 
S15.370 bitter koqvo 
$15.380 sour amb; k^a:to 
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S15.410 tohear Junna 

S15.420 to listen Junna 

S15.440 the sound or noise kanija: 

$15.450 loud dore 

$15.460 quiet tsu[kar 

$15.510  tosee dek^a:no 

$15.520 — tolook Jama 

$15.560 to shine tsamakno 

815.570 bright pjáà:; tsamukdo 
$15.610  thecolour/color rang 

$15.620  light(2) halko 

$15.630 dark Gja:ra 

S15.640 white Juklo 

$15.650 black ka:lo 

$15.660 red ra:to 

$15.670 blue ha:r2 

$15.680 green ha:ro 

$15.690 yellow pilo 

S1ı5.710 to touch ts"ungna 

$15.712 to pinch Yundve lejano 
S15.720 to feel deanna 

$15.740 hard katto 

$15.750 soft kanglo ‘soft; smooth’ 
$15.760 — rough(1) khafru 

Si5.77o smooth konglo ‘soft; smooth’ 
$15.780 sharp tikho ‘sharp; pointed’ 
$15.790 blunt tulnu; "untsu: 
$15.810 heavy gorko 

$15.820  light(1) halko 

$15.830 wet sino 

$15.80 dry Juko 

$15.850 hot œas; ta:to 

$15.851 warm ta:to 

$15.860 cold fe:lo; tanda 
$15.870 clean sa:p^ 

$15.880 dirty matri; doli:dar ‘dirty; untidy’ 
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$15.890 wrinkled tf'intfo 

$16.310 the soul or spirit a:tma: 

$16.150 surprised or astonished bifa: dinə 

S16.180 the good luck bəb ba:g 

S16.190 the bad luck mari ba:g 

$16.230 happy ktusies; [Dk 

S16.250 tolaugh ha:sno 

$16.251 to smile sululutse ha:sno 
$16.260 to play khelno 

$16.270  tolove a:f liana 

$16.300 to embrace kja:rə pa:no 

§16.310 the pain gas 

$16.320 the grief dukt; fo:p 

$16.340 to regret or be sorry patftaja:na 

$16.350 the pity pap 

$16.370  tocry runa 

S16.380 the tear misti: 

$16.390 togroan k'ropa:jino 

$16.410 to hate k'urajino 

$16.420 the anger par; rof 

$16.440 the envy or jealousy cid 

$16.450 the shame la:dz 

$16.480 proud Jinga:ray; f£khi: ‘proud, pride’ 
$16.510 to dare himmət dagna, himmat dzagno 
S16.530 the fear qor 

$16.540 the danger kətsrə 

S16.620 to want tsa:no 

$16.622 to choose k'elma:no 

S16.630 to hope a:fa: korna; a:fa: lejino 
$16.650 faithful bolis, bolos 

$16.660 true sats, sotsko 

$16.670  tolie(2) alka balna; tsinti: bolno 
$16.680 the deceit dokta: 

$16.690 to forgive tshara:ja:no 

Si6.71o good bob; esa, esa: 
$16.720 bad mar 
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$16.730  right(2) [ob 

$16.740 wrong va:may ‘wrong; fault’ 
$16.760 the fault galti; kusur; varman 
$16.770 the mistake golti, galti 

S16.780 the blame khozfo 

$16.790 the praise ta:rip^ 

$16.810 beautiful Jara 

S16.820 ugly mafa:rə 

S16.830 greedy la:ltsi 

$16.840 clever tsala:k 

$16.99903 thank you! d^anjava:d 
Sı7.110 the mind dima:k 

$17.130  tothink(1) ronmazino; suntsi:no 
§17.150 to believe b(a)rosa: korna 
§17.160 to understand ha:go manna 
S17170  toknow dzanno 

S17.3171 to guess t^o:g korno 
S17.172  toimitate nokol korno 
$17.80 toseem dzannos korno 
$17.210 wise okolsja 

$17.220 stupid mur(u)k* 

$17.230 mad b(^)ola: 

$17.240 — tolearn Jiktina 

S17.242 to study poqno 

$17.250 to teach Jik"a:no 

$17.260 the pupil tsela: 

S17.270 the teacher mastar, mastoər, maffor, maftar 
$17.280 the school sakul, sukul 
S17.310 to remember jad dza:gno 
$17.320 to forget bisrimo 

$17.350 obscure Jura; 

$17.360 secret gupt 

S17.410 the intention nijet 

S17.430 the doubt Jk 

$17.441 to betray ['akaja:no 

$17.450 the need or necessity tsa:no 
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S17.460 easy bələ ‘easy; good; healthy’ 

$17.470 difficult ase: ‘rough (e.g. road)’; beru ‘with diffi- 
culty’; kaf^» ‘hard; trouble’ 

$17.480  totry kofif korno 

$17.490 the manner p'orjai 

$17.510. and ai 

$17.520 because te: 

S17.530 if ta: lekin 

$17.540 or ja: 

$17.550 yes a 

$17.560 no nua 

§17.610 how? kju 

$17.600 how many? kitteg, keti 

$17.630 how much? keti 

$17.640 what? ki 

S17.650 when? ka:du; ketre 

S17.660 where? kinde 

$17.670 which? kindja 

$17.680 who? kun 

$17.690 why? kjü: 

§18.110 the voice kad 

$18.120 tosing liana 

§18.130 to shout d;inja:no 

§18.150 to whisper kufpufja:na 

§18.160 to mumble tfokljazmo 

§18.170 to whistle Joinja:no 

$18.80 to shriek Yonina 

$1819o0  tohowl kukurro rona 

$18.210 to speak or talk bata:na 

$18.211 to stutter or stammer p*api: bata:no 

$18.220 tosay bolno 

$18.221  totell sunan 

S18.222 the speech ba:fan 

$18.230 to be silent tsufuk t^akno 

$18.240 the language kad 

$18.260 the word fur 
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§18.280 the name nao 

$18.310  toask(1) putfh(a)no 

$18.320 toanswer cdaba:b denna 

$18.330 toadmit galti monja:no, galti monja:no 
$18.340 to deny nomonja:no 

$18.360 to promise dorom denna; rein denna 
$18.370 to refuse hurfennu 

$18.380 to forbid  pth(e)ja:no 

$18.410 tocall(1) aramo 

$18.430 to announce  Juna:no 

$18.440 to threaten dora:no 

$18.450 to boast Jekti: korna 

S18.510 to write likhno; tfema:no 

$18.520 toread bantsja:no ‘to read, to study’ 
$18.560 the paper kagli:; patran; petfa: 
$18.570 the pen pen 

S18.610 the book kata:b, kita:b 

§18.710 the flute báfuri: 

$18.720 the drum naga:rə 

$18.730 the horn or trumpet Jonna:l 

$19.4310 the country muluk 

$19.420 the native country sosoro mul(u)k 

$19.50 the town Jer 

$19.1060 the village def; gãv 

$19.470 the boundary siman 

$19.210 the people manuf 

$19.230 the clan pere 

S19.240 the chieftain boqo; sja:mo 

$19.250 the walking stick be:t; tftumma: 

S19.310 torule or govern ra:dz korna; ra:dz tsala:no 
$19.320 the king ra:dza: 

$19.330 the queen rani 

S19.370 the citizen mul(u)kro manuf 
$19.410 the master ma:lik 

$19.420 the slave dars; gula:m 

S19.430 the servant nukur 
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Id Gloss Kinnauri Pahari 
S19.450 to command or order balna ‘to say’ 

S19.460 to obey ba:te funna 

$19.510 the friend kones; dzokja: 
$19.520 the enemy dufmon, dufman 
$19.540 the neighbour pa:def 

$19.550 the stranger na:bo manuf 

S19.560 the guest me(h)ma:n 

$19.5650 to invite arama 

$19.580 tohelp madat korno 

$19.590 to prevent rokhja:no 

$19.610 the custom rusum; riva:dz, rava:dz 
$19.620 the quarrel ma:rien; paijen ‘squabble’ 
S19.650 to meet bettina 

$19.720 the prostitute kandzar 

$20.110 to fight ləsinə ‘to fight; to beat’ 
S20.140 the peace sanna; fen 

S20.150 the army pods; sena: 

S20.170 the soldier senik 

S20.210 the weapon Jastar 

S20.220 the club dumma: 

S20.222 the battle-axe danro 

S20.250 the arrow danuf 

$20.270 the sword travail 

S20.280 the gun tupuk 

$20.330 the helmet ditimna 

$20.340 the shield harina 

S20.410 the victory dit 

S20.420 the defeat ha:r 

$20.430 the attack hamla 

S20.440 to defend botsa:no 

S20.471 the guard pereda:r; sonfri: 
S20.510 the fisherman mats"i pa:ndosja 
$20.520 the fishhook ká:qo ‘fishhook; thorn’ 
S20.610 to hunt aire korna 

S20.620 to shoot goli tsala:na 

S20.630 to miss hiraji:no 
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S20.640 the trap pa:nəsja 
$20.650 to trap pana 
S21.110 thelaw kajda:; ka:nun 
§21.150 the court kot 

$21170 the judgment presla 
§21.180  thejudge kad 
S21.230 the witness goa; fa:dot 
$21.240 to swear kosom kha:no 
$21.250 the oath Japat 
$21.310 to accuse tsor dzurma:no 
$21.370 the penalty or punishment sadza: 
S21.380 the fine dand 
$21.390 the prison del 

$21.440 the rape blatka:r 
S21.460 the arson aig leja:na 
$21.510 to steal tsor khofno 
$21.520 the thief tsor 

S22.110 the religion dorom 
$22.120 the god deo 

S22.130 the temple kotti; saind 
S22.150 the sacrifice diju:no 
$22.160 to worship pu:dzno 
$22.170 to pray dontfina 
S22.180 the priest pada:ro 
$22.190 holy tsokho 
$22.230 to bless dear korno 
S22.240 to curse Yul korno 
S22.260 to fast brat korna 
$22.310 the heaven Sorgo 
$22.320 the hell norok 
$22.350 the demon rakas 
S22.370 the idol murti: 
S22.420 the magic dœæa:du(:) 
S22.470 the omen Jkun 
S23.1000 the radio requ(:) 


$23.1100 thetelevision tivi, tibi: 
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$23.1200 the telephone p'on 
$23.1300 the bicycle sajkal 
$23.1350 the motorcycle motarsajkal 
$23.1400 the car kar 
$23.1500 the bus bos 
$23.1550 the train rel(ga:di) 
$23.1600 the airplane (hava:i) dza:dz 
$23.1700 the electricity bidzli 
$23.1750 the battery sel 
$23.1800 to brake brek [ea:no 
$23.1850 the motor motar 
S23.1900 the machine mifin 
S23.2000 the hospital aspata:l 
S23.2100 the nurse nars 
S23.2200 the pill or tablet offiro goli 
$23.2300 the injection sua 
S23.2400 the spectacles/glasses mik^rab 
$23.3000 the government gorment 
$23.3100 the president raftpati 
$23.3200 the minister mantri: 
$23.3300 the police pulsia:, polis 
$23.3400 the driver's license qrajvaro lesens 
$23.3500  thelicense plate nambar pale( j)t 
$23.3600 the birth certificate dzonomno sarfifikat 
$23.3700 the crime dzurum 
$23.3800 the election ffuna:v 
$23.3850 the address pota: 
$23.3900 the number nambar 
$23.3950 the street goli 
$23.4000 the post/mail qa:k^ 
$23.4100 the postage stamp tikat 
$23.4200 the letter tsif^i: 
$23.4400 the bank (financial institu- benk 

tion) 
S23.5000 the tap/faucet nolk^a: 
$23.5100 thesink tfela: 
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$23.5200 the toilet khusu:rir) 
$23.5300 the mattress gadda: 
$23.5400 thetin/can kanastar 
$23.5500 the screw kil 

$23.5550 the screwdriver petfkas 
$23.5600 the bottle botol 
$23.5650 the candy/sweets mi[^ai 
$23.5700 the plastic pela:stik 
$23.5750 the bomb bamb 
$23.5800 the workshop (mafinrs) got(t) 
$23.5900 the cigarette sigre:t 
$23.6000 the newspaper ak*ba:r 
$23.6100 the calendar kalenqer 
$23.6200 the film/movie piktfar; philam 
$23.6400 the song get, git 
$23.9000 the tea Ya 

$23.9100 the coffee kofi: 
S24.0100 tobe hung; prirna 
S24.0300 without bina 
S24.0400 with si 

S24.0600 not nua 

S24.0700 this hai; jo 
$24.0800 that həsə 
S24.0900 here intf^e 
$24.1000 there hotin; ontf'e; tintf"i: from there’ 
$24.1100 other ajk^ 

$24.1200 next ajk^ 

§24.1300 same rukfa( j)i 
$24.41400 nothing kitse nua 
$24.99910 someone kunta 


$24.99912 then te: 


CHAPTER 5 


Linguistic Relationships in Kinnaur r: Sino-Tibetan 


1 Introduction 


There has been a general lack of systematic, comparative linguistic studies of 
the Sino-Tibetan language varieties of Kinnaur (referred to as "KST varieties" 
in this book). Some comparative data are found in older works (e.g. Gerard 
1842; Cunningham 1844; Bailey 1909). More recent works on the languages of 
this region (e.g., Neethivanan 1976; D.D. Sharma 1988; Saxena 1992, 1995b, 1997b, 
2002, 2007, 2017; Takahashi 2001, 2007, 2012; Negi and Negi 2015; Negi 2017) have 
generally focused their attention on the linguistic analysis of one specific KST 
variety, the speech of Lower Kinnaur (Sangla, Pangi, Kalpa), the main excep- 
tions being some work on Chhitkuli (Martinez 2019, 2021), and on the Middle 
Kinnaur variety Shumcho (Huber 2007, 2014a, 2014b) and a very brief "language 
snapshot" (descriptions of genealogy and sociolinguistic status) of Sunam by 
Negi (2020). Consequently, we have had no good grounds for examining how 
the various KST varieties relate to one another. The closest thing to such a study 
that I am aware of are the sociolinguistic surveys by Webster (1991) and Cham- 
berlain et al. (1998). 

This chapter presents such an investigation based on data collected in a 
questionnaire-based study carried out in Kinnaur. The KST varieties examined 
here represent the speech of nine villages located in different parts of Kinnaur. 
The results of the study are then compared with existing accounts of Sino- 
Tibetan languages in Kinnaur and their classification. 

Summarizing briefly the results that are presented in detail below, the inves- 
tigated KST varieties can be classified into three (or possibly four) groups, 
where the KST varieties spoken in Sangla, Nichar, Ropa and Kalpa (referred 
to below as the Sangla group or Kinnauri; see Chapter 2) form one exter- 
nally distinct and internally cohesive group. The KST varieties spoken in Poo, 
Kuno and Nako (referred to as the Nako group or Navakat; see Chapter 3) 
form another clear grouping. The KST varieties of Chitkul and Labrang fall 
somewhere in between, where Chitkul and/or Labrang are more similar to 
one or the other group concerning some linguistic features, but with regard 
to other linguistic features Chitkul and/or Labrang behave distinctly from both 
Kinnauri and Navakat. At the same time, Chitkul and Labrang are not close 
enough to each other that we could say that they jointly make up a third group- 
ing. 
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FIGURE 15 Location of the villages in Kinnaur for which data was collected 
ROBINSON PROJECTION. MAP DESIGN: LJUBA VESELINOVA 


2 Data Collection 


Data was collected representing the speech of the following villages in Kinnaur: 
Nichar, Sangla, Chitkul, Kalpa, Kuno, Labrang, Poo, Ropa and Nako (shown 
on the map in Figure 15).! The main motivation for selecting the speech of 
these villages was to include a representative range of language data from as 
diverse geographical regions as possible. Table 36 contains basic information 
on these villages. In general, Kinnaur is multilingual (see Chapter 1), and in 
several places, different traditional social groups in a village are known to use 
separate languages (Huber 2014b: 194f.). In such cases, the KST variety dis- 
cussed here reflects the speech of the majority group in that village. For the 
purposes of the study presented in this chapter the investigated KST varieties 
will consistently be referred to by the names of the villages where the corre- 
sponding KST varieties are spoken: for example, "Sangla" rather than “(Sangla) 
Kinnauri" and “Nako” rather than “Navakat” or "Bhoti Kinnauri". 

Since the comparison of the KST varieties will be based primarily on a 
lexicostatistical investigation of basic vocabulary, the longer version of the 


1 The first four villages are situated in Lower Kinnaur, Kuno and Labrang are located in Middle 
Kinnaur, while the last three are villages of Upper Kinnaur (see Chapter 1). 
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TABLE 36 Basic information on the villages (ordered south to north) for which data was 
collected 


Village (tahsil; coordinates) Some information about the village 


Chitkul (Sangla; 31° 21' N, 78° 26'E) Located in Sangla valley on the right bank of the 
Baspa river. It is the highest village in the Sangla 
valley (3,450 m). 

Sangla (Sangla; 31° 25' N, 78? 15 E) Located in Sangla valley on the right bank of the 
Baspa river. 

Kalpa (Kalpa; 31? 32 N, 78? 15'E) Located in Satluj valley. The Kalpa village was 
earlier the district capital of Kinnaur. 

Nichar (Nichar; 31° 33' N, 77? 59' E) Located in Satluj valley between Taranda and 
Wangtu, on the right bank of the Satluj river. 

Kuno (Morang; 31? 38' N, 78? 22'E) Located in Satluj valley. 

Labrang (Poo; 31° 41’ N, 78° 26'E) Located in Satluj valley. 


Poo (Poo; 31° 46' N, 78? 35' E) Located in Satluj valley. 
Ropa (Poo; 31? 48' N, 78? 25' E) Located in Ropa valley. 
Nako (Poo; 31? 53' N, 78? 37' E) Located in Hangrang valley. It is the highest vil- 


lage in the valley (3,600 m). 


Swadesh basic vocabulary list (207 entries; Swadesh 1950, 1952, 1955) was used 
asthe pointof departure for preparing our primary questionnaire. The Swadesh 
list was, however, modified extensively. This included both removing almost 
a third of the entries in the Swadesh list as expressing concepts not suitable 
for this region for pragmatic reasons (e.g., some entries expressing concepts 
connected with the ocean), and instead adding a number of entries important 
for the present study (e.g., numerals, the honorific-non-honorific distinction 
in pronouns, reflexive pronouns). The length of the list increased somewhat, 
resulting in a concept list for the primary questionnaire with 237 entries. The 
complete list can be found in Appendix 5A to this chapter. Some items designed 
to elicit noun phrases and some sentence types were also included in the ques- 
tionnaire, to examine, for example, the order of constituents at the phrase and 
clause levels, and also to examine the reflexive construction. In addition to the 
entries in the questionnaire, some additional data were also collected in each 
case, e.g., data on pronominal possessive constructions, example sentences to 
understand the linguistic status of a lexical item, as well as other lexical items, 
to understand the relationship of the lexical item in question to other words 
in the same semantic field. In the case of Kinnauri and Navakat (as well as 
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Indo-Aryan Kinnauri Pahari), we also collected lexical data based on the longer 
(1,460 entries) loanword typology list (Haspelmath and Tadmor 2009; Borin 
et al. 2013). These lists are provided in the chapters on Kinnauri (Chapter 2, 
Appendix 2A; 1,348 items), Navakat (Chapter 3, Appendix 3B; 1135 items), and 
Kinnauri Pahari (Chapter 4, Appendix 4B; 1,215 items). All data items were tran- 
cribed in a broad phonetic transcription. 


3 Methodology 


The present investigation falls underthe heading of lexicostatistics, a long tradi- 
tion of describing and (implicitly or explicitly) quantifying similarities and dif- 
ferences among language varieties using basic vocabulary lists. For an overview, 
see the chapters in Borin and Saxena (2013), especially Borin (2013). A revised 
Swadesh list has been the main basis for comparison of the KST varieties exam- 
ined here (see Section 2). Using such concept lists presents its own method- 
ological challenges (Borin 2012; Borin et al. 2021). A fundamental decision in 
this context is whether a particular concept is represented by the same item 
(word) in two language varieties. 

Here we must first define what we mean by “the same item". In Swadesh- 
style lexicostatistics, this is normally interpreted as cognacy, i.e., whether the 
items are reflexes of the same proto-language item. Finer points of (deriva- 
tional) morphological structure are often disregarded in this context, and only 
cognacy of roots or stems is important. Even in this case, determining that two 
items are cognate is far from straightforward and requires expert knowledge, 
especially if the languages are only distantly related. 

This arguably means that the information about genealogical grouping 
sought by these methods, to a large extent is already known by other means, 
e.g., the classical comparative method. The requisite expert knowledge is a 
scarce resource, and if we would like to conduct larger-scale genealogical lin- 
guistic investigations encompassing also poorly documented languages, we 
need some other way of doing this. When the expert knowledge is available, 
it serves as a valuable yardstick, a known gold standard against which less 
knowledge-intensive methods can be judged before being applied to those 
cases where less is known beforehand. 

Lexicostatistical investigations such as that presented by Holman et al. 
(2008) rely on a mechanical procedure—automatically computed Levenshtein 
distance (also called edit distance) between strings transcribed using a stan- 
dardized coarse phonetic transcription—for determining cognacy. This has the 
advantage of being totally consistent, and the disadvantage of both missing 
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some cognates and misclassifying some non-cognate pairs as cognates. How- 
ever, the primary, most important requirement on such a method is that it is 
repeatable and objectively verifiable. 

In dialect studies, the judgement of sameness may include also the sound 
shape and morphological structure of obviously cognate items in the sense 
of the preceding paragraph. This is the method chosen here when comparing 
the Kinnauri basic vocabulary lists: Certain—but not all—sound correspon- 
dences, and certain— but not all—morphological structures, are considered 
equal for the purpose of comparing lexical items among KST varieties. 

A frequent presupposition in Swadesh-style lexicostatistics is that only one 
word from each language will represent each concept in the list. Here, we do 
not impose this restriction, however. Generally, with larger-scale investigations 
involving poorly documented language varieties that the researcher may not 
know well, this seems to be the only feasible alternative. In working with sec- 
ondary sources and language consultants, presumably we will end up with 
one or several common expressions of the concept sought, regardless of their 
genealogical relationship to the corresponding expressions in related language 
varieties. 

In our investigation, every correspondence gets one point, but multiple cor- 
respondences for the same concept still count as only one correspondence. Let 
us assume that a particular concept is expressed in the following way in four 
languages (capital letters represent forms/words): 


Language: Language2 Language3 Language4 


A A, B A, B B 


With this way of calculating similarity, languages 2 and 3 are as similar to each 
other as each of them is to language 1 and 4, although languages 2 and 3 share 
two items in this concept slot. This solution is not completely arbitrary, but not 
very strongly motivated either. However, it can easily be reconsidered—e.g., 
if more information becomes available on these language varieties—and the 
results recalculated. The main point to be made here is that the calculation is 
completely deterministic and repeatable. 

Ashas perhaps become clear from the preceding, compiling comparable sys- 
tematic linguistic data for the present investigation has presented something 
of a challenge. One complicating factor here is that a language can have more 
than one word for a concept, and it is largely fortuitous which alternative or 
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alternatives the language consultants provide (Slaska 2005). Thus the data pre- 
sented in the present work cannot be seen as complete. There may exist terms 
in a KST variety which have cognates in other varieties, which however do not 
happen to show up in our material. On the other hand, the terms provided by 
a consultant may say something about terms which are more neutral or more 
frequent or more basic than the other possible alternative forms which were 
not provided. 


4 Towards Linguistically Informed Computational Lexicostatistics 


The following proceedure was used in this investigation, developed in collabo- 
ration between a computational linguist (Lars Borin) and the author (see also 
Saxena and Borin 201, 2013): 

— After the data collection and initial processing of the data, 

— a list of observations of relationships among varieties was made by the 
author. 

— Thislist formed the basis for developing a set of principles for comparing the 
linguistic correspondences in these KST varieties. These were formulated by 
the author and the computational linguist together and their purpose was 
to determine which segmental differences to disregard for the purpose of 
considering items in different varietes the same. 

— The principles were encoded by the computational linguist as context-sensi- 
tive phonetic segment transformation and equivalence rules in a small com- 
puter program for comparing items fully automatically in order to achieve 
consistency.? 

— The program was then applied to the data, the result inspected, the rules 
revised, and the modified program run again on the data. This process went 
through a few iterations. 

The procedure is a variant of automated lexicostatistics, a methodology that 

has seen a strong revival in recent years (see Borin and Saxena 2013), but in our 

case with a clear qualitative element (somewhat in the spirit of Grant 2010). 

Rather than adopting the standard solution of designing a completely auto- 

mated method applying a similarity metric to orthographic words, we have 


2 Because the investigations described in this chapter were conducted before undertaking the 
more detailed phonological analysis underlying the phonemic orthography used in Chapter 2, 
the transcription system used for (Sangla) Kinnauri in this chapter for alllexical comparisons 
differs in some details from that used in Chapter 2. However, in the interest of verifiability and 
reproducibility of results, we have elected to retain the earlier, less phonemic transcription 
here. 
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endeavored to include linguistic information into the process at an early stage. 

The results from the comparison come in the form of two kinds of tables: 

— tables of individual concepts and lexical items expressing them, where each 
language variety gets a numerical index (1-9), and each concept/language 
variety combination is provided with a list of indices showing which vari- 
eties share one or more expressions of this concept (see Appendix 5A to this 
chapter); 

— summary tables, where similarities among all lexical items of a particular 
grammatical or semantic category (nouns, kinship terms, etc.) are shown as 
ratios and percentages (see Section 5). 

In the present investigation, the following principles were used in comparing 

word list items among varieties (in the list below, the following symbols are 

used: C: consonant; V: vowel; T: stop; Ø: zero/no segment). 


Vowels: The following vowels appear to be in free variation in many of these 
varieties, and consequently the two members of each pair are considered equal 
for the purposes of our comparison, in any position: 


a—-3;a—-25;i^rnu-0;e—£;0—2;0—0 


Note however that the similarities are not to be construed as transitive: e.g., a 
and 9 do not count as the same. 


Vowel length: Long and short vowels are not distinguished for the purposes of 
the comparison. 


Vowel nasalization and phonemic tone: Nasalization is disregarded in the 
comparison, as is tone (orthographically marked on vowels in the transcrip- 
tion). 


Consonants: The following consonants appear to be in free variation in many 
of these varieties, and consequently the members of each group are considered 
equal, in any position: 


g~ ~z~ 3 p~ p~ f f~ f ~ th s~ ts ~ tsh 


Consonant gemination: Short and long consonants are treated as one and the 
same, in any position: 


Ci - G 
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In the preliminary analysis of the sound systems of these varieties, there has 
been no indication that geminates are phonemic in any of them. 


Prenasalization: Prenasalization of consonants is disregarded in the compari- 
son. 


Unreleased stops: Unreleased stops are treated as equal to the corresponding 
fully released stops in the comparison, ignoring voicing. 


Sound sequences: The following sequences will be treated as equal for the pur- 
poses of the comparison, in any position: 


dr ~ d; tr ~ t; VjjVa ~ V1V2 


Word endings: The following word ending alternants will be treated as equal 
for the purposes of the comparison: 


-h ~ -@; -ts ~ -O; -j ~ -Ø; 
-pa ~ -ba ~ -va; -po ~ -bo ~ -vo; 
AT 2M, 


Illustrating with a concrete example, the last item in this list states that word- 
final stops are counted equal to @ following a vowel, as there is dialect-internal 
variation in this respect. Different stops are considered as separate, however. 
Thus, ja counts as the same as both jag and jak, but the latter two count as 
different forms (see YAK in Table 54 in Appendix 5A). 


Phrases: For terms such as OLDER BROTHER, YOUNGER BROTHER, MATERNAL 
AUNT, PATERNAL AUNT, if the term consists of more than one word, e.g., ‘old 
sister, then the modifier is disregarded; only the noun is used for the compari- 
son. 


In order to achieve consistency of judgement, the above principles were en- 
coded in a small computer program which then was used to compare items 
fully automatically. In practice, the principles were initially manually devel- 
oped and then successively refined by an iterative process where the program 
was applied to the data and the results subsequently inspected. Typically dur- 
ing such a round we would find that the program had missed some correspon- 
dence that should have been found. Because the principles tended to be fairly 
conservative, the opposite almost never occurred. The great advantage of hav- 
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ing automated the application of the principles emerged in these situations, 
since a revision of the principles made on the basis of one or a few correspon- 
dences could be immediately tested on all the data in order to check that it 
would not introduce errors elsewhere. 

This methodology is similar to recent work in dialectometry (e.g., Nerbonne 
and Heeringa 2009) and lexicostatistics (e.g., Holman et al. 2008; Wichmann 
et al. 2010) in relying on a completely automatic comparison of the items in 
the word lists. However, it differs from most of this work—a notable exception 
being the work reported on by McMahon et al. (2007)—in its usage of rules 
tailored to the particular linguistic configuration under investigation, rather 
than a general method for string comparison. In this respect, it falls some- 
where in between traditional lexicostatistics—where expert statements are 
required about the cognacy of items—and these modern approaches—which 
rely entirely on surface clues for determining identity of items—although 
closer to the latter than the former. 

The main methodological advantage of the approach used here is its con- 
sistency, and not as claimed for the work just referred to, that it should be 
language-independent. Instead, in our work we have tried to apply a prin- 
ciple sometimes formulated in computational linguistics as "Don't guess if 
you know" (Tapanainen and Voutilainen 1994: 47), which inevitably leads us 
to include language-specific knowledge in the form of correspondence rules 
among dialects. 


5 Results: Vocabulary 


In this section we will examine how much of basic vocabulary the investigated 
KST varieties share. We will look at the following kinds of basic vocabulary: a 
set of open-class words (nouns and adjectives),? some adverbs of time, numer- 
als and numeral systems, question words, and personal pronouns. Among the 
nouns, kinship and body-part terms are investigated separately. 

In the vocabulary correspondence tables presented in this section we use 
the following notational conventions. Abbreviations (italicized in the tables) 
are used for the village names: Sangla (Sa), Nichar (Ni), Kalpa (Ka), Ropa (Ro), 
Chitkul (CA), Labrang (La), Poo (Po), Kuno (Ku), Nako (Na). The full correspon- 


3 Noverbs are included in the comparisons. Verbs were included in the basic vocabulary ques- 
tionnaire (see Appendix 5A to this chapter), but were provided in such a variety of different 
(basic) forms by language consultants, that it was not feasible to attempt to harmonize them 
at this stage, without much more knowledge of each of the varieties. 
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dence tables are found in Appendix 5A at the end of this chapter (Tables 52-59). 
Vocabulary items refer to concepts and are identified by English words (or 
phrases on a few occasions) in small caps, both in the text and in the tables 
in Appendix 5A. Swadesh list items are further identified by their Swadesh list 
number added to the end of the English word and separated from the word by 
a slash: LAUGH/r100. Items without a number do not appear in the Swadesh list. 
There are 88 Swadesh list concepts in the questionnaire (see Appendix 5A). If a 
Swadesh list item is marked with an asterisk, this means that the item is in the 
subset of 40 Swadesh list items found to be the most stable globally by Holman 
et al. (2008). There are altogether 25 out of these 40 items in the questionnaire 
(see Section 5.7). 

The longer noun and adjective tables (Tables 54 and 55 in Appendix 5A) 
are arranged with the English words in alphabetical order. The other tables are 
arranged according to other principles (semantically or by Swadesh number). 
In the correspondence tables, numerical indices in square brackets appear in 
each cell to identify the language varieties which share a form for this concept, 
ie. items considered the same according to the formal principles presented 
above in Section 4. Multiple indices in the same cell are separated by slashes. 

Each subsection below is structured in a similar way. One or more tables 
are presented containing summary statistics on shared vocabulary between 
all pairs of varieties, calculated from the full correspondences presented in 
Tables 52-59 in Appendix 5A. Two figures are provided for each pairwise com- 
parison: a fraction and a percentage (rounded to an integer). In the fraction, 
the denominator represents the total number of concepts where some form is 
recorded for both varieties (for a number of reasons, sometimes a particular 
concept has not been recorded for some variety), and the numerator indicates 
how many of these forms that have been computed to be the same by the 
automatic procedure. Finally, we discuss some salient linguistic points of the 


comparison. 
5.1 Basic Nouns 
5.1 Kinship Terms 


Table 52 shows the investigated kinship terms and the automatically computed 
correspondences among varieties, and Table 37 contains the summary statistics 
extracted from Table 52. 

We will now look more closely at some of the individual kinship terms. 

GRANDFATHER: Nako, Poo and Kuno use the term meme for GRANDFA- 
THER, while the other varieties use another term, tete. A modifier is added 
to specify maternal relationship in some varieties. Nichar, Kalpa, Ropa and 
Chitkul add this additional component. In all varieties where it appears it pre- 
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TABLE 37 Summary statistics for kinship terms 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa  i2[i18 13/18 9/18 10/18 6/18 1/18 1/18 1/18 


(66%) (72%) (50%) (55%) (33%) (5%) 596) 596) 

Ni 9/18 6/18 7/18 3/18 0/18 0/18 0/18 
(5096) (3396) (38%) 1696) (0%) o%) o%) 

Ka 9/18 8/18 5/18 1/18 1/18 1/18 
(50%) (44%) (27%) (5%) (5%) (596) 

Ro 7/18 7/18 5/18 4/18 3/18 
38%) (38%) (27%) (22%) (16%) 

Ch 4/18 1/18 1/18 1/18 
22%) (5%) (5%) (590) 

La 6/18 6/18 5/18 
33%) (33%) (27%) 

Po 13/18 13/18 
72%) (72%) 

Ku 13/18 
72%) 


cedes the base form, and seemingly related forms (maperay, maps and matfa) 
are used. This modifier occurs also inthe terms for MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER 
in the same varieties. 

GRANDMOTHER: It is plausible that the terms for GRANDMOTHER in all 
these varieties has the same origin: In Sangla, Kalpa, Ropa, Chitkul and Labrang 
it is api, in Nichar it is ai, and in Nako, Poo and Kuno it is avi. 

MOTHER: The same term occurs in all varieties for MOTHER. It is ama, 
except in Nichar, where it is av. 

FATHER: It is plausible that the terms for FATHER in all these varieties have 
the same origin, but has developed in three different ways, classifying these 
varieties in three groups. The term for FATHER in Sangla, Nichar and Kalpa is 
bova/baba/boba. In Ropa, Labrang, Poo, Kuno and Nako it is apa/ava and in 
Chitkul we find au, presumably related to ava. au also occurs as an alternate 
form in Kuno. The terms for MOTHER and FATHER in all KST varieties are ety- 
mologically related. They are: ama and (b)aba/ava (with the possible exception 
of Chitkul au if unrelated to ava). 

HUSBAND and WIFE: Except for some similarities in the terms for HUSBAND 
in some varieties, the terms for HUSBAND and WIFE do not exhibit a consistent 
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pattern. This may be partly due to the fact that there are several different ways 
of referring to the person who is a husband/wife, thus it is possible that differ- 
ent language consultants have provided different terms. 

BROTHER and SISTER: The terms for OLDER BROTHER classify these vari- 
eties into two groups. In Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa and Chitkul it is ate, while in 
Ropa, Labrang, Poo, Kuno and Nako it is afo/azo. It seems that there are several 
terms for YOUNGER BROTHER in each variety, with different social functions. 
Some of these terms are borrowed from Indo-Aryan languages (e.g baja and 
other related terms in Table 52). The same is true also about the terms for 
YOUNGER SISTER and OLDER SISTER (including the use in many varieties of 
an Indo-Aryan term). 

SON and DAUGHTER: The terms for SON and DAUGHTER classify these vari- 
eties into three groups. Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa, and Labrang have the terms ¢/"an 
and tfimed; Nako, Poo and Kuno have the terms fu: and pomo and Chitkul has 
the terms de affi and dju atfi, SON, DAUGHTER, respectively. 

UNCLE and AUNT: In Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa, Chitkul and Labrang, an Indo- 
Aryan loanword is used for MATERNAL UNCLE, viz. moma, whereas in Nako, 
Poo, Kuno and Ropa, the term is azar. The words for PATERNAL UNCLE at least 
in some cases are probably related to the terms for FATHER. It seems that the 
terms for PATERNAL AUNT in most of the varieties have the same origin, which 
has developed in three different ways: nane in Sangla, Nichar and Kalpa, ane in 
Labrang, Poo, Kuno and Nako, and ene in Chitkul. Only Ropa exhibits a diver- 
gent term: tsima. 

To summarize, looking at the kinship terms we can clearly differentiate a 
core Sangla group (Sangla, Nichar and Kalpa) from a core Nako group (Nako, 
Poo and Kuno), where these groups differ from each other regularly and consis- 
tently in all cases when the same term is not used in all varieties. With regard to 
the kinship terms Chitkul is generally similar to the Sangla group. Labrang and 
Ropa present interesting cases. In some cases (though not in identical cases) 
Labrang, for instance, has terms which are similar to the terms found in the 
Sangla group (e.g., the terms for GRANDMOTHER, SON, DAUGHTER, MATER- 
NAL UNCLE), but with regard to other terms (e.g., the terms for GRANDFATHER, 
FATHERand BROTHER) it has terms which are similar to the terms found in the 
Nako group. 


5.1.2 Body Parts 
Table 53 shows the investigated basic body part words and the automatically 
computed correspondences among varieties, and Table 38 contains the sum- 
mary statistics extracted from Table 53. 

Generally, these KST varieties display the same Sino-Tibetan cognate forms 
for the terms for EYE, MOUTH and HAIR. Concerning the term for HAIR in these 
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TABLE 38 Summary statistics for body part terms 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 
Sa 8/11 10/11 10/11 2/11 3/11 1/11 1/11 1/11 
(72%) (90%) (90%) (18%) (27%) (9%) (9%) (9%) 
Ni 8/11 8/11 2/11 3/11 1/11 1/11 1/11 
(72%) (72%) (18%) (27%) (9%) (9%) (9%) 
Ka 10/11 2/11 3/11 1/11 1/11 1/11 
(9096) (18%) (27%) (9%) (9%) (9%) 
Ro 2/11 3/11 1/11 1/11 1/11 
1896) (27%) (9%) (9%) (990) 
Ch 2/11 1/11 1/11 1/11 
18%) (9%) (9%) (9%) 
La 1/11 1/11 1/11 
9%) (9%) (9%) 
Po 8/11 10/11 
72%) (90%) 
Ku 8/11 
72%) 


varieties, all of them exhibit reflexes of the same proto-item, reconstructed as 
*kra for Proto-Sino-Tibetan. This item is realized in two different ways, how- 
ever: Ara and fa, the latter occurring in Poo, Kuno and Nako, while the former 
occurs in all the other varieties. The correspondence Kr ~ ț reflects a deeper (in 
time) sound change than what the automatic correspondence rules used here 
are meant to capture. Hence, in Table 53, the varieties are classified into two 
groups with respect to the item HAIR. 

Perusing Table 53, it is quite clear that in those cases where the KST varieties 
do not share a body part vocabulary item, the Sangla group and the Nako group 
consistently use different sets of terms. 

Labrang and Chitkul fall somewhere in the middle, where they sometimes 
show more similarities to the forms in the Sangla group (e.g., FOOT and HAND), 
while in other cases they show more similarities with the forms in the Nako 
group (e.g, TOOTH). Chitkul and Labrang form a separate group with regard 
to the terms used for HEAD, EYE, TAIL and FACE. There are also cases where 
Labrang and Chitkul use terms which they neither share with each other nor 
with any of the other two groups (e.g. NOSE). Apart from this, there are some 
terms either in Labrang (e.g. HAND, FOOT) or in Chitkul (e.g., HAND) which are 
unique. 
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TABLE 39 Summary statistics for basic nouns 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa 47/58 49/59 39/59 35/59 22/59 9/59 12/58 11/58 


(81%) (8396) (6696) (5996) (37%) 1596) (20%) 1896) 

Ni 44[58 34/58 29/58 20/58 9/58 11/57 11/57 
(7590) (5896) (50%) (34%) (15%) (1996) (19%) 

Ka 38/59 34/59 21/59 8/59 11/58 10/58 
(64%) (57%) (35%) (13%) (18%) (17%) 

Ro 29/59 27/59 11/59 14/58 13/58 
49%) (4596) (18%) (24%) (22%) 

Ch 22/59 9/59 11/58 10/58 
37%) (15%) (18%) (17%) 

La 15/59 18/58 16/58 
25%) 31%) 27%) 

Po 35/58 39/58 
6096) (67%) 

Ku 36/58 
62%) 


On the whole, the pattern which emerges here is similar to the one as 
observed above, where Sangla, Nichar and Kalpa form a group—but now 
clearly with Ropa, too, belonging in the Sangla group—and Poo, Kuno and 
Nako form another group, with Chitkul and Labrang standing out as different 
from both the Sangla and Nako group and from each other. 


5.1.3 Other Basic Nouns 

Table 54 shows the investigated other basic nouns—i.e., other than kinship 
terms and body parts—and the automatically computed correspondences 
among varieties, and Table 39 contains the summary statistics extracted from 
Table 54. 

Looking at the larger data set of Table 39, we again find the earlier two clear 
groupings: (1) Sangla, Nichar and Kalpa; and (2) Poo, Kuno, and Nako. Ropa 
appears as slightly closer to the Sangla group than Chitkul is, whereas Labrang 
emerges as distinct from both the Sangla and Nako groups, although closer to 
the former. 

Again we find cases where the simple automatic word comparison seems 
to miss obviously related words (e.g., EGG, STAR, WINTER) but this does not in 
itself mean that we need to revise the comparison rules (see Section 5.8). 
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TABLE 40 Summary statistics for basic adjectives 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa 14/19 11/19 11/19 2/19 2/19 1/19 1/19 1/19 


(73%) (57%) (57%) (10%) (10%) (5%) 5%) 5%) 
Ni 12/19 10/19 1/19 1/19 0/19 o/19 o/19 
(63%) (52%) (5%) 5%) 0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ka 12/19 1/19 1/19 0/19 0/19 0/19 
(63%) (5%) 5%) o%) o%) o%) 
Ro 2/19 3/19 1/19 0/19 1/19 
10%) (15%) (5%) 096) 5%) 
Ch 9/19 1/19 o/19 1/19 
47%) (5%) (0%) (5%) 
La 1/19 o/19 1/19 
5%) (0%) (5%) 
Po 12/19 14/19 
63%) (73%) 
Ku 11/19 
57%) 


5.2 Basic Adjectives 

Table 55 shows the investigated basic adjectives and the automatically com- 
puted correspondences among varieties, and Table 40 contains the summary 
statistics extracted from Table 55. 

The adjectives, too, confirm the grouping that we have observed above. Even 
though the data set is small, the trend is obvious: Poo, Kuno and Nako form one 
group, and Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa and Ropa form another group. This is very 
clear for the majority of the adjectives in Table 55. Again, Chitkul and Labrang 
stand apart: In some cases a similar form occurs in both languages (e.g. fosi 
DRY in both Labrang and Chitkul and also some of the color terms). But there 
are also cases (e.g, GOOD, WET) where separate forms occur in Labrang and 
Chitkul. If the forms in Labrang and Chitkul show similarity with any of the 
two clearer groupings, it is rather with the Sangla group than the Nako group; 
see, e.g., the terms for BEAUTIFUL, OLD and NEW. 


5.3 Some Adverbs of Time 

Table 56 shows the investigated adverbs of time and the automatically com- 
puted correspondences among varieties, and Table 41 contains the summary 
statistics extracted from Table 56. 
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TABLE 41 Summary statistics for time adverbs 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 
Sa 4/10 8/10 4/10 o/8 2/9 o/9 0/8 0/10 
(40%) (80%) (40%) (0%) 22%) (0%) o%) o%) 
Ni 5/10 5/10 0/8 3/9 o/9 0/8 0/10 
(50%) (50%) (0%) 33%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ka 5/10 0/8 2/9 o/9 0/8 o/10 
(50%) (0%) 22%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ro o/8 2/9 o/9 0/8 o/10 
0%) 22%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ch ol7 o/8 0/7 0/8 
o%) o96) 0%) 0%) 
La 0/8 0/8 o/9 
o%) o%) o%) 
Po 4/8 6/9 
50%) (66%) 
Ku 4/8 
50%) 


This material is too small to draw any conclusions beyond the fact that it sup- 
ports the same groupings of the language varieties as the previously presented 
vocabulary subsets. The time expressions are a bit too complex for the sim- 
ple mechanical comparison used here to work well. Manual inspection of the 
expressions shows some fairly obvious connections which are not captured by 
the rules, e.g., Sangla rigtsomja versus Nichar/ Kalpa/ Ropa rrktsamja/riktsamja 
2 DAYS BEFORE TOMORROW. 

This set of terms seems to classify the KST varieties into roughly the same 
groups as other lexical-semantic fields discussed in this chapter, Sangla, Nichar, 
Ropa, Kalpa form one group. Concerning the terms for future time points too, 
these languages are similar to one another. They form one group. All languages 
in this group make (at least) a five-way distinction in the future (TOMORROW, 
1-4 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW) and the terms used to express these concepts in 
these languages are also very similar. 

Generally speaking, Poo and Nako form another group, though they also dif- 
fer slightly from each other—both in terms of the number of distinctions made 
lexically in referring to the past and to the future, as well as the forms used. Nako 
has a more detailed system, with separate lexicalterms forup to 4 DAYS BEFORE 
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TABLE 42 Summary statistics for KST numerals 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa 17/25 16/25 16/25 13/25 7/25 1/25 2/25 2/25 


(68%) (64%) (64%) (52%) (28%) (4%) 8%) 8%) 
Ni 17/25 16/25 12/25 6/25 1/25 2/25 2/25 
(68%) (64%) (48%) (24%) (4%) 8%) 8%) 
Ka 18/25 15/25 7/25 1/25 2/25 2/25 
(72%) (60%) (28%) (4%) 8%) 8%) 
Ro 14/25 — 7/25 1/25 2/25 2/25 
56%) (28%) (4%) 8%) 8%) 
Ch 5/25 1/25 2/25 2/25 
20%) (4%) 8%) 8%) 
La 3/25 5/25 4/25 
12%) (20%) (16%) 
Po 18/25 16/25 
7296) (64%) 
Ku 17/25 
68%) 


YESTERDAY and 4 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW, whereas Poo has distinct terms for 
up to 2 DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY and 2 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW. Despite this 
difference, the forms (when the distinction is there in both languages) are quite 
similar in Nako and Poo. The manual and automatic analysis agree with respect 
to the positions of Labrang and Chitkul: If Labrang displays any similarity with 
any of the other groups, it is with the terms found in the Sangla group, e.g., in 
the terms for TODAY, 1 DAY AFTER TOMORROW and 3 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW. 
Chitkul, which exhibits a detailed system in this regard, does not show similar- 
ities with any of the other varieties. 


5.4 Numerals and Numeral Systems 

Table 57 shows the investigated numerals and the automatically computed cor- 
respondences among varieties, and Table 42 contains the summary statistics 
extracted from Table 57. 

The examination of the numerals 1-10 suggests a similar grouping of the 
KST varieties as observed above, where Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa, and Ropa consti- 
tute one group and Poo, Kuno and Nako constitute another group. Except for 
get EIGHT in Labrang, Chitkul and Labrang numerals are similar to the forms 
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found in the Sangla group. The numerals 1-10 in the KST varieties are cognate 
to a very large extent (see Table 43 below). They are consistent with the Sino- 
Tibetan numeral forms noted by Hodson (1913). 

For the numerals TWO, THREE, FIVE, SIX and NINE the same cognates are 
found in all varieties (with some phonological modifications). The case of the 
numeral THREE is interesting: Even though the same cognate occurs in all vari- 
eties, it is realized in three different ways: Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa and Ropa form 
one group ( fum/sum), Chitkul and Labrang form another group (homo/hom) 
and Nako and Poo form a third group (sum). For the numerals ONE, FOUR, 
SEVEN, EIGHT and TEN these varieties use two distinct cognate forms: Poo, 
Kuno and Nako agree among themselves and use the same form as is noted 
by Hodson (1913) for Central Tibetan (namely, ffik, ji/zik, don, get/gjat, respec- 
tively), Nichar, Sangla, Kalpa, Ropa, Chitkul and Labrang use another set of 
forms (namely, rd, pa, (s)trf, re/raje, se/saje, respectively). This set of forms, too, 
is noted by Hodson (1913). In Table 43, the forms for the numerals 1-10 in the 
KST varieties are shown together with the reconstructed Proto-Sino-Tibetan 
(PST) forms for these numerals (Matisoff 2003). 

A similar subgrouping pattern emerges also concerning the formation of 
higher numerals in the KST varieties. Generally speaking, two different systems 
for forming the numerals 20-99 are found in these varieties. Sangla, Nichar and 
Kalpa form one group. They exhibit a vigesimal system, i.e., one where the basic 
units are multiples of twenty. Multiples of ten which are not also multiples of 
twenty (THIRTY, FIFTY, SEVENTY, NINETY) are indicated as ‘plus ten; with one 
exception: The term for FIFTY in Ropa is is nif/nidzo adhan (‘two twenty half’). 
Concerning all other higher numerals, Ropa is consistent with the pattern (and 
forms) of the Sangla group. Nako and Poo, on the other hand, exhibit a consis- 
tent decimal system. Labrang is interesting in this regard. It shows a decimal 
system for 30, but for higher multiples of ten it exhibits the same kind of viges- 
imal system as in the Sangla group. 

The numeral system in Kuno distinguishes itself remarkably from the sys- 
tems found in the other varieties. First, Kuno has both a decimal and a vigesimal 
system side by side.* In the vigesimal system there are important differences 
between the patterns exhibited in Kuno and in the Sangla group. This con- 
cerns both the ordering of smaller numerals in forming higher numerals (e.g 
2x20 in Sangla, but 20x2 in Kuno) as well as the structure of higher numer- 
als in Kuno and in the Sangla group. In Kuno va and nay occur in higher 


4 Kunois notunique in this respect among ST languages. Mazaudon (2010: 124-131) describes 
parallel decimal and vigesimal numeral systems in Dzongkha (dzo), and a similar situation is 
found in Bunan (bfu) (Widmer 2017) and Kanashi (xns) (Saxena and Borin 2022a). 
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TABLE 43 Numerals 1-10 in KST varieties in comparison with reconstructed Proto-Sino- 


Tibetan (PST) 

Sa N Ka Ro |Ch |La Po Ku Na PST 
1 Id Id/i i tk *t(y)ak ~ *gt(y)ik; "pit 
2 nif nifi nif pi "gnis 
3 gom homo | hom sum "gsum 
4 pa/pa 3i "blay 
5 na "bra, la 
6 tug tuk tu [^ok tuk "druk, *kruk 
7 (s) tif Jinif dun "snis 
8 re raje/raje rea ge gjet "brgyat ~ "bgryat 
9 |gui |sgui gui gu gu "dgaw, *skaw 
10 | se saje/saje — |sja sa gu “g(y)ip; "ts(y)i(y) ~ "tsyay 


numerals, va indicating multiplication and nay addition, so that, e.g., FIFTY 
is literally expressed as ‘twenty times (va) two plus (nar) ten’ in Kuno, whereas 
it is ‘two twenty ten’ in the Sangla group. However, in the decimal system 
also used in Kuno, the order is multiplier-base—addend, as in all the other 
varieties: dunlfü tfik [seven.ten one] SEVENTY-ONE (also pifuva sumnan tfugfik 
[twenty.va three.nay eleven]). 

Two separate terms (ra and gja/g*eja) occur for the numeral 100 in the KST 
varieties. ra occurs in Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa and Chitkul and gja/g^eja occurs in 
Labrang, Poo, Kuno and Nako. According to Hodson (1913), both ra and gja are 
variations of the Central Tibetan form rgya. In Hodson's view, this form can- 
not be analyzed as forming part of a decimal or vigesimal system, instead it is 
a separate distinct form. 

Interesting differences are observable in the composition of the words for 
500, 1000 and 1001 between the Sangla group (including in this case Labrang 
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and Chitkul) and the Nako group. The order of constituents is 5x100 for 500 in 
all varieties. The term for100o in the Sangla group is hazar (which is a loanword 
from Indo-Aryan), but it is ton in the Nako group.5 

Despite these differences, all KST varieties (except the Kuno vigesimal sys- 
tem) examined here form their composite numerals in the same way. When 
higher numerals are made by multiplication, the multiplier precedes the base, 
regardless of whether the variety uses a decimal or vigesimal numeral system.® 
For example, FORTY will be expressed as 2x20 or 4x10, and not 20x2/10x4. 
In the case of the formation of higher numbers by addition, the base precedes 
the (smaller) number which is being added to it. For example, so nif (10+ 2) 
TWELVE; soya (10 * 5) FIFTEEN in Kinnauri, and ffokmi (10 * 2) TWELVE; ffenga 
(105) FIFTEEN in Navakat. In higher numbers formed by both multiplication 
and addition, the order becomes multiplier-base-addend, as expected. e.g.: 
3x10 2-32. Further, all KST varieties use their ordinary numerals for forming 
higher numerals, although sometimes this is obscured by the result of phono- 
logical or morphophonological changes. 

In all the varieties, except Poo, Kuno and Nako, no functional morpheme is 
added between the base (20 or 10) and the smaller numeral. In Poo and Nako 
more than one morpheme is found (see items THIRTY-ONE, FORTY-ONE, and 
SEVENTY-ONE in Table 57)." As seen above, in Kuno, there are additional mor- 
phemes for both multiplication (va) and addition (nar). 

On the whole, the numerals examined here are quite consistent with the 
observations made by Hodson (1913) for Sino-Tibetan languages. The forms of 
the numerals support the observations made above concerning the classifi- 
cation of KST varieties, where Sangla, Kalpa, Ropa, Chitkul and Labrang and 
Nichar form one group and Nako and Poo form another group—the former, 
for example, exhibiting a modified vigesimal system and the latter exhibiting a 
decimal system. 


5.5 Basic Question Words 

Table 58 shows the investigated basic question words and the automatically 
computed correspondences among varieties, and Table 44 contains the sum- 
mary statistics extracted from Table 58. 


5 Written Tibetan: ston ‘thousand’ (Bielmeier et al. MS 2008). 

6 The term “base” is used here to refer to the number system base, 10 or 20 in the KST varieties 
under discussion, and its multiples. 

7 Theelements added between tens and ones in Poo and Nako resemble those of the (Lhasa) 
Tibetan system, where a different element is used for each decade (Bell 1939: 68f.). See also 
Chapter 3, Section 3.5. 
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TABLE 44 Summary statistics for basic question words 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 
Sa 3/5 3/5 3/5 o/5 0/4 o/5 0/4 o/s 
(60%) (6096) (60%) (0%) o96) o96) 0%) 0%) 
Ni 3/5 3/5 o/5 0/4 o[5 o/4 o/5 
(60%) (60%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ka 4l5 1/5 0/4 o/5 0/4 o/5 
(80%) (20%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 096) 
Ro 1/5 0/4 o/5 0/4 o/5 
20%) (0%) o%) 096) 096) 
Ch 0/4 1/5 1/4 1/5 
096) 20%) (2596) (20%) 
La 0/4 0/4 0/4 
o%) o%) o%) 
Po 4l4 4l5 
100%) (80%) 
Ku 4/4 
100%) 


In all cases, Poo, Kuno, and Nako exhibit the same cognate for the question 
words (even if the automated comparison does not always show this; see Sec- 
tion 4). On the whole, it seems that the forms in Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa, and Ropa 
are also etymologically related. As earlier, Chitkul and Labrang stand apart, 
sometimes siding with the Nako group (WHO in Chitkul), sometimes with the 
Sangla group (How in both Chitkul and Labrang), and sometimes exhibiting 
unique forms (wHo in Labrang; WHERE in Chitkul). 


5.6 Personal Pronouns 

Table 59 shows the investigated personal pronouns and the automatically com- 
puted correspondences among varieties, and Table 45 contains the summary 
statistics extracted from Table 5A.8. 

All the KST varieties examined here share some similarities with regard 
to their pronominal systems: First, in the second person the honorific-non- 
honorific distinction is made in all varieties (e.g., ko 28G.NH, kí 28G.H in Sangla; 
khó 28G.H, K^et 28G.NH in Nako). Further, the plural pronominal forms are 
made by suffixing a plural marker to the corresponding singular pronominal 
form. 
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TABLE 45 Summary statistics for personal pronouns 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 
Sa 6/8 6/8 4/8 4l7 3/8 o/7 0/6 o/9 
(75%) (75%) (50%) (57%) (37%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ni 5/7 5/7 5/7 3/7 o/7 0/6 0/8 
(71%) (71%) (71%) (42%) (0%) 096) 096) 
Ka 4l7 4l7 3/8 0/6 0/6 0/8 
(57%) (57%) (37%) (0%) 0%) 0%) 
Ro 5/6 3/7 0/6 ol5 0/8 
83%) (42%) (0%) 0%) 096) 
Ch 3/7 0/6 0/6 o/7 
42%) (0%) o%) 096) 
La o/6 o/6 o/8 
0%) 0%) o%) 
Po 3/6 3/7 
50%) (42%) 
Ku 4/6 
66%) 


Apart from this, with regard to the pronominal forms, varieties fall into two 
groups: Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa, Ropa, Chitkul, and Labrang form one group and 
Poo, Kuno and Nako constitute another group. The two groups differ from each 
other consistently in this regard. Generally speaking, there is more homogene- 
ity within the first group than within the second group regarding the pronom- 
inal forms. The same base forms for 2sG.H (ki) and 28G.NH (ka) occur in the 
Sangla, Kalpa, Nichar, Ropa, Chitkul and Labrang varieties. Poo, Kuno and Nako 
have the same base form for the 2sG non-honorific: k*øt, but they have three 
distinct forms for the 2sG honorific pronoun: pet in Poo; rue in Kuno; and K^ór 
in Nako. In all KST varieties, the 2PL is formed by affixing a plural marker to 
the 2sG pronoun (for example, ki 28G.H and ki-no 2sG.H-PL in Sangla). This is 
the case in both the second person honorific as well as non-honorific forms 
in all varieties. These varieties, however, do not use the same plural markers. 
If we concentrate our attention on the Sangla group it is, -nə in Sangla (e.g., 
kino 2PL.H), but it is -/ in Kalpa, -/far in Chitkul (e.g. katfar 2PL.NH) and -pan in 
Labrang (e.g. Ampan). 

The 3sG and 3PL forms in KST varieties, too, classify these varieties in two 
groups: Poo, Kuno, and Nako form one group. They have the same base form 
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38G. It is «^». This is distinct from the forms (e.g., do) found in the Sangla group 
(including Chitkul and Labrang).? With the exception of Ropa which in our 
material has ono as the 3sG pronoun, all other varieties of this group (including 
Chitkul and Labrang) have forms which are also found in Sangla.? The forma- 
tion of the plural form in the third person is the same as that of the second 
person in these varieties—the plural marker is suffixed to the pronoun. But 
it seems that the plural markers are not necessarily the same in second and 
third person pronouns. Compare ki-no 28G.H-PL, but d2-g» 38G-PL in Sangla, ki- 
Ji 28G.H-PL and no-go 3sG-PL in Kalpa. This seems to be the case in all varieties, 
except Nako and Poo, where the same plural markers occur in all persons. See 
Chapters 2 and 3 for more detailed information on plural formation in Kinnauri 
and Navakat. 

To summarize, the pronominal systems (including the pronominal forms) 
in these varieties classify Sangla, Nichar, Ropa, Kalpa, Chitkul and Labrang 
varieties in one group and Poo, Kuno and Nako as a separate group. The two 
groups differ from each other in all cases concerning their pronominal forms. 
The only similarities between these two groups are structural: Both groups 
make a honorific-non-honorific distinction in the second person, and the plu- 
ral pronouns are formed in both groups by suffixing the plural marker to the 
corresponding singular pronouns. 


7 Basic Vocabulary: Summary and Discussion 

In Table 46 the combined statistics from a comparison of all nouns is presented, 
i.e., the figures from Tables 37 (kinship terms), 38 (body part terms) and 39 
(other basic nouns) are combined into one in Table 46. 

Since the individual comparisons of the noun subsets painted a unanimous 
picture of the classification of the KST varieties, it should come as no surprise 
that the combined noun statistics provides evidence for the same groupings. 

Table 47 summarizes the comparison statistics for the whole lexical ques- 
tionnaire. As can be seen from the denominators in the fractions, there is no 
single pair of varieties where all the 157 questionnaire concepts have been 
recorded in both members of the pair. However, they share from 149 (e.g., 
Kuno-Nako) to 155 recorded concepts (e.g., Sangla-Nako). 


8 We have more detailed data of Kinnauri, which exhibits a range of third person pronominal 
forms (see Chapter 2). The forms found in the various KST varieties of the Sangla group show 
some similarity with one or the other form found in Kinnauri. The only exception is Ropa, 
which has ono as the third person singular pronoun. This form is not found in Kinnauri. 

9 Outofall the KST varieties investigated, the data on the Sangla variety is the most extensive 
(see Chapter 2). 
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TABLE 46 Summary statistics for all nouns 
Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 
Sa 67/87 72/88 58/88 47/88 31/88 11/88 14/87 13/87 
(77%) (81%) (65%) (53%) (35%) (12%) (16%) (14%) 
Ni 61/87 48/87 38/87 26/87 10/87 12/86 12/86 
(70%) (55%) (43%) (29%) (11%) (13%) (13%) 
Ka 57/88 44/88 29/88 10/88 13/87 12/87 
(64%) (50%) (32%) (11%) (14%) (13%) 
Ro 38/88 37/88 17/88 19/87 17/87 
43%) (42%) (19%) (21%) (19%) 
Ch 28/88 11/88 13/87 12/87 
31%) (12%) (14%) (13%) 
La 22/88 25/87 22/87 
25%) (28%) (25%) 
Po 56/87 62/87 
64%) (71%) 
Ku 57/87 
65%) 


Again, the same picture as before emerges (see Figure 16): 


— Sangla, Nichar, and Kalpa form a clear grouping, 
— with Ropa closely associated. 


— Poo, Kuno, and Nako form another grouping, possibly somewhat less close 


than the Sangla group. 


— Finally, Chitkul and Labrang show greater affinity to the Sangla group than 
to the Nako group, but are distant from both. At the same time, Chitkul and 
Labrang are equally—or in some instances more— distant from each other 


as they are individually from the Sangla group. 


Since Swadesh lists are often used in this kind of lexicostatistical investigation, 
summary statistics for all Swadesh list items in the questionnaire (88 concepts) 


are shown in Table 48, and in Table 49 we show corresponding statistics for the 


25 concepts used in the questionnaire from the 40-item globally most stable 
Swadesh subset defined by Holman et al. (2008). If anything, the Swadesh list 
comparison ties Ropa closer to the Sangla group. Otherwise, nothing substan- 


tial changes. 
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TABLE 47 Summary statistics for the full lexical questionnaire 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa 111/154 116/155 96/155 66/152 45/153 13/153 16/149 16/155 


(7296) (74%) (61%) (43%) (2996) (8%) 10%) 10%) 
Ni 103/153 87/153 56/151 39/151 11/152 14/148 14/153 
(67%) (56%) (37%) (25%) (7%) 9%) 9%) 
Ka 100/154 65/152 42/153 11/152 15/149 14/154 
(64%) (42%) (27%) (7%) 10%) (9%) 
Ro 60/151 52/152 19/152 21/148 20/154 
39%) (34%) (12%) (14%) (12%) 
Ch 45/150 14/151 16/148 16/151 
30%) (9%) 10%) 10%) 
La 26/150 31/149 27/152 
1796) (2096) (1796) 
Po 97/149 105/152 
6596) (6996) 
Ku 97/149 
65%) 


Sangla  Nichar Kalpa Ropa  Chitkul Labrang Poo Kuno Nako 


FIGURE 16 Preliminary grouping of the nine investigated KST varieties (branch lengths 
are not significant) 
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TABLE 48 Summary statistics for all Swadesh list items 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa 65/87 64/87 59/87 33/86 28/86 9/86 10/83 11/87 


(74%) (73%) (67%) (38%) (32%) (10%) (12%) (12%) 

Ni 58/86 53/86 28/86 25/85 7/86 9/83 9/86 
(67%) (61%) (32%) (29%) (8%) 10%) (10%) 

Ka 58/86 31/86 25/86 7/85 9/83 9/86 
(67%) (36%) (29%) (8%) 10%) 10%) 
Ro 31/85 33/85 12/85 13/82 14/86 
36%) (38%) (14%) (15%) (16%) 

Ch 31/85 10/85 10/83 11/85 
36%) (11%) (12%) (12%) 

La 15/84 17/83 16/85 
17%) (20%) (18%) 

Po 57/83 62/85 
68%) (72%) 

Ku 58/83 
69%) 


5.8 Reflections on the Methodology 

In this chapter, we have made a systematic comparison of nine KST varieties in 
order to throw some light on the genealogical classification of these underde- 
scribed linguistic systems. The comparison has focused on the lexicon, which 
was investigated using an automatic, computational and purely quantitative 
method inspired by recent work on lexicostatistics and dialectometry, com- 
bined with traditional linguistic analysis and reasoning. 

In Figure 16 we show the subgrouping of these nine KST varieties resulting 
from applying the method to our lexical data. 

As has been pointed out a number of times above, the automatic comparison 
of lexical items often failed to pick out lexical item identities among varieties 
which were glaringly obvious to the linguist. At this point we should remind 
ourselves that this kind of computer program is simply a tool among many 
others in the linguist’s toolbox. Correctly used, it can be very helpful and save 
a lot of effort. In the present investigation it has turned out to be quite help- 
ful to have an automated way of quickly calculating similarities among the 
language varieties under scrutiny, not least as a “generator” of new research 
questions. 
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TABLE 49 Summary statistics for the 25 most stable Swadesh items 


Ni Ka Ro Ch La Po Ku Na 


Sa 20/25 22/25 20/25 11/25 11/25 3/25 3/25 3/25 


(80%) (88%) (80%) (44%) (44%) 12%) 12%) 12%) 

Ni 19/25 19/25 11/25 11/25 | 3/25 3/25 3/25 
(7696) (7696) (44%) (44%) 1296) 1296) 1296) 

Ka 18/25 9/25 10/25 3/25 3/25 3/25 
(7296) (3696) (40%) (12%) (12%) (12%) 

Ro 10/25 14/25 4/25 4/25 4/25 
40%) (56%) 16%) 16%) 16%) 

Ch 11/25 4/25 4/25 4/25 
44%) (16%) (16%) (16%) 

La 5/25 5/25 5/25 
20%) (20%) (20%) 
Po 19/25 21/25 
7696) (84%) 
Ku 19/25 
76%) 


It has helped to provide some answers and in the process proved its worth. 
Given that one accepts lexicostatistics using Swadesh-style core vocabulary 
lists as producing valid results, the refinement of this method that we have pre- 
sented here seems to be a step in the direction of making this methodology 
more useful for teasing out the relationships among closely related language 
varieties. 


6 Results: Grammatical Features 


In this section some preliminary observations about grammatical phenomena 
in the investigated KST varieties will be made on the basis of the noun phrase 
and sentence items in the questionnaire, as well as some additional grammat- 
ical data on reflexive and possessive pronouns collected during the fieldwork. 


6.1 Reflexive and Possessive Pronominal Forms 
In this section we will examine the forms as well as the composition of the 
reflexive pronominals in the KST varieties. In all the KST varieties examined 
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here, the reflexive pronouns inflect for number and person of their coreferen- 
tial antecedents. This is illustrated below with data from Sangla and Nako. 


Sa mar-o gos ay-u sa-k ‘In the dream I killed myself’ 
man-o ka-s kan-u sa-n ‘In the dream you (NH) killed yourself? 
do-s an-u-i lo-kjo ‘He said to himself’ 


do-go:-s ane-go:-n(u) tantan ‘They looked at themselves: 


Na mà=su mà-raņ=la tá(e) ‘I observed myself. 
mafak=su mafak-ran=la tae "We observed ourselves’ 
k^óp-su k'óp-rag-la táe- “You (SG) observed yourself" (indirect 
vá:k knowledge) 
k^ó-su k^rán-la táe-vd:k ‘He observed himself. (indirect knowledge) 
k^óvat-su k^óvat-rag-la ‘They observed themselves: (indirect 
táe-vá:k knowledge) 
khó k"óņ=la táe-và:k ‘He observed you. (indirect knowledge) 


The composition of the reflexive pronoun is, however, not the same in all KST 
varieties. In Sangla, Kalpa, Nichar, and Ropa the reflexive form is the same as 
the non-nominative personal pronominal forms in the first and second per- 
sons (for example, ay ‘my/me’, kan 'your/to you’ in Sangla), to which the dative 
case marker is suffixed. In the third person the third person non-nominative 
anaphoric pronoun!? an, functions as the reflexive pronoun. This can be seen 
by comparing the examples of Sangla reflexives, provided above, with the 
examples of possessive pronouns in Sangla, provided below (see also Chap- 


ter 2): 
Sa ala: ‘my shadow’ 
kin bapu ‘your father’ 
an gas-o: ‘his (own) clothes’ 


do-go:-n gas-o: ‘their (someone else's) clothes’ 


The reflexive pronominal formation in Nichar, Kalpa, and Ropa is the same as 
described here for Sangla, and the forms ar, kan, kin, an for 18G, 28G.NH, 28G.H, 
38G, respectively, are also the ones used in Nichar, Kalpa, and Ropa. 

Distinct from this, in the Poo, Kuno and Nako varieties, the base of the reflex- 
ive forms is the nominative form of the pronouns. The reflexive pronoun is 


10 Third person non-anaphoric pronouns (in object form) in Sangla are, for example, hudu, 
do-u. 
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formed in all three varieties by adding the suffix -raz to the nominative forms 
of the personal pronouns. See the Nako examples above and Chapter 3. 

Labrang exhibits some similarity to the Sangla group in the reflexive pro- 
nouns, in that the non-nominative pronominal form functions also as the 
reflexive pronoun in the first person. It is az in Labrang, as in the Sangla group. 
However, the second and third person reflexive pronoun ray—not similar to 
the other pronouns in Labrang—is shared with neither the Sangla group nor 
the Nako group, although it could be related to the reflexivizing suffix -ray of 
the Nako group and/or reflexive ran ‘self’ of Modern Tibetan. 

Chitkul is distinct from all the other varieties in its reflexive pronouns. In 
Chitkul the first person reflexive is the same as the nominative pronoun (go). 
Like in Labrang, a special reflexive pronoun—e—is used in both second and 
third person, distinct from the non-reflexive second and third person pronouns 
in this variety. 

To summarize this section, as in the case of the personal pronouns, also with 
regard to reflexive pronouns the KST varieties form two groups: Sangla, Nichar, 
Kalpa, and Ropa form one group and Poo, Kuno and Nako form the other group. 
The reflexive form in the Sangla group is the non-nominative forms of pro- 
nouns, but in the Nako group it is the nominative pronominal form which is 
the base form(s) for reflexives, to which a reflexive affix is suffixed. Labrang 
and Chitkul do not clearly belong to one or to the other group, but also do not 
form a third group together. 


6.2 Adjective—Noun Order 

The order of constituents within the noun phrase in most of the investigated 
varieties seems to be Adjective-Noun. The exception is Nako, where the nor- 
mal constituent order is Noun-Adjective. This is illustrated here with examples 
from Kinnauri and Navakat (see also Chapters 2 and 3): 


Kinnauri Navakat 
moftes tfhan ‘fat boy’ fu: dumpo ‘fat boy’ 
ufk kim ‘old house’ kita:p {apo ‘thick book’ 


are tshetshats ‘beautiful girl’ tiva kitpu ‘ha child’ 
g p Ppy 
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6.3 Some Preliminary Observations about the Grammatical Structure of 
KST Varieties 

Based on the sentences provided in the questionnaire (see Appendix 5A to 
this chapter), some very preliminary observations on their grammatical struc- 
ture are presented below. The groupings among the KST varieties which we 
observed above are less clear when we consider the linguistic features which 
we examine on the basis of these sentences, perhaps because the grammatical 
features that we investigate are more abstract and change more slowly than the 
lexicon. It is still worthy of note that many of these varieties show different and 
noncognate endings for the same grammatical feature. 

Case markers in nouns: All KST varieties have ergative and dative markers, 
although different markers are used in different varieties. The ergative markers 
in all varieties has some form of -(a)s or -tfi or -su. At least -(2)s and -su may be 
related. The dative markers are -la (sG)/-nu (PL) or -ra or -u. 

Plural markers in nouns: All varieties seem to have -a as a nominal plural 
marker. The plural marker precedes the case marker. Personal pronouns have 
distinct plural markers (see above). 

Constituent order: The order of sentence constituents in all varieties is SOV. 
As we saw above, the noun phrase constituent order is Adj-Noun except in 
Nako, where we find the reverse order. 

Verbal morphology: It seems that future and past tense markers are suffixed 
to the verb. In the case of Kalpa (future), Nichar/Poo/Chitkul (past) tense mark- 
ers are similar to those in Kinnauri. In some varieties an -f occurs as the 3.H 
marker on the verb, while Nako exhibits no person or number indexing. 


7 KST Varieties and Their Classification 


Gerard (1841) lists five Sino-Tibetan varieties spoken in Kinnaur ("Koonawur"): 
(1) "Milchan or common Koonawuree"; (2) "I,heburskud"; (3) the dialect spo- 
ken in “Lubrung” and “Kanum’; (4) the dialect spoken in “Leedung”; and (5) 
"B,hoteea or Tartar”. According to this account, while Milchan and B,hoteea 
and, possibly also, T,heburskud are distinct languages (“tongues”), the varieties 
spoken in Lubrung/Kanum and Leedung are “dialects” of Milchan. 

Gerard (1842) provides a word list (containing approximately 1,190 entries!!), 
98 direct-elicited phrases and clauses, and short descriptive notes on nouns and 
verbs in three KST varieties: Milchan, T,heburskud and B,hoteea/Tartar. The 


11 Parallel entries for all three dialects are found for many, but not in all cases. 
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word list contains primarily nouns, adjectives, numerals and infinitive forms 
of verbs. There is also a word list of "Shoomchoo" (246 entries). 

Cunningham (1844) adds Kinnauri Pahari (speech of the “Kohlis or Chu- 
mars" to use Cunningham's terminology) to the list of “tongues”/ “dialects” 
mentioned by Gerard (1842), and provides a short comparative word list of 
"Milcháng or common’, “Tibberkad”, *Chamangee" (Kinnauri Pahari) and “Bho- 
tee of Pitti, Hangrang, Rungchung, &c”. In total there are uo entries, most for 
Milchan and Bhotee and relatively fewer for the other two (Cunningham 1844: 
225-228). 

Bailey (1909: 661—662) classifies Kinnauri into four dialects: (i) “Kanauri 
proper’, (ii) "Lower Kanauri" (iii) "Thébór skad'" and (iv) the variety spoken 
in Rakcham and Chitkul. The only difference between Kanauri proper and 
Lower Kanauri, according to Bailey, is in the lexicon—where Lower Kanauri 
has borrowed many lexical items from the neighboring Indo-Aryan languages. 
He regards the variety spoken in Chitkul and Rakcham as a distinct dialect of 
Kanauri, and classifies the KST varieties of Upper Kinnaur as Tibetan (Bailey 
1909: 662). This information is also provided in later work by Bailey (1910), and 
is also included in the 1981 Indian Census Handbook (p. 9). 

More recent accounts of the linguistic situation in Kinnaur extend these 
older accounts and recognize approximately eight languages indigenous to the 
region. Common to these accounts—e.g., Chamberlain et al. (1998), Huber 
(2007), and Saxena (2011)—is that they essentially rely on the Ethnologue 
(Eberhard et al. 2021 and earlier editions) for this assessment." 

The seven Sino-Tibetan languages recognized by the Ethnologue and also 
other sources (e.g., Glottolog; Hammarström et al. 2020) as spoken in Kinnaur 
are described in Table 50. Genealogically, these languages are generally classi- 
fied under two different subbranches of Sino-Tibetan, with Bhoti Kinnauri and 
Tukpa classified as Tibetic and the other five languages as West Himalayish. 

The Ethnologue places all seven languages under the subbranch Kinauri 
(earlier Kanauri), which in other respects corresponds to West Himalayish 
or Tibeto-Kanauri in more accepted classifications among experts on Sino- 
Tibetan languages (e.g., Bradley 1997, 2002; LaPolla 2006, 2017a; Thurgood 
2017), which in their turn largely coincide with Benedict (1972). The place- 
ment of the Tibeto-Kanauri (or [West] Himalayish) subbranch among the Sino- 
Tibetan languages varies somewhat, on the other hand. In the most common 
classification, (West) Himalayish forms a sister branch of Bodic under Bod- 
ish (Benedict 1972; Bradley 1997, 2002; Hyslop 2014), whereas LaPolla (2006, 


12 An exception in this regard is Webster (1991). 
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TABLE 50 KST varieties according to the Ethnologue 


Name (ISO 639-3 Alternative names / village(s) (tahsil) where spoken in 

code) Kinnaur 

Jangshung (jna) Jangrami, Zangram, Zhang-Zhung, Jangiam, Thebor, Thebór 
Skadd, Thebarskad, Central Kinnauri / Jangi, Lippa, Asrang 
(Morang) 

Kinnauri (kfk) Kinnaura Yanuskad, Kanoreunu Skad, Kanorug Skadd, 


Lower Kinnauri, Kinori, Kinner, Kanauri, Kanawari, Kanawi, 
Kunawari, Kunawur, Tibas Skad, Kanorin Skad, Kanaury 
Anuskad, Koonawure, Malhesti, Milchanang, Milchan, 
Milchang / From Chaura to Sangla and north along Satluj 
River to Morang, upper Ropa valley villages. 

Kinnauri Bhoti(nes) | Nyamskad, Mnyam, Myamskad, Myamkat, Nyamkat, Bud- 
Kat, Bod-Skad, Sangyas, Sangs-Rgyas, Bhotea of Upper 
Kinnauri / Nisang [Nesang] and possibly also Kuno and 
Charang (Morang); Poo (Poo) 

Kinnauri, Chitkuli (cik) Chitkuli, Chitkhuli, Tsihuli, Tsitkhuli, Kinnauri, Kanauri, 
Thebarskad / Rakcham, Chitkul (Sangla) 

Shumcho (scu) Sumchu, Sumtsu, Shumcu, Thebor, Thebór Skadd, The- 
barskad, Central Kinnauri, Sumcho / Kanam, Labrang, 
Spilo, Shyaso, Taling, Rushkaling (Poo) 

Sunam (ssk) Sungam, Sungnam, Thebor, Thebór Skadd, Thebarshad, 
Central Kinnauri, Sangnaur / Sunam (Poo) 

Tukpa (tpq) Nesang / Nesang, Charang, Kunnu [Kuno] (Morang) 


2017a) and Thurgood (1984, 1985) place West Himalayish and Tibetic further 
apart in the family tree, under different primary branches of Sino-Tibetan (see 
Figure 17). 

Based on our results, we could then classify Sangla, Nichar, Kalpa, and possi- 
bly Ropa as the language (Lower) Kinnauri (kfk), Chitkul as Chhitkuli Kinnauri 
(cik), and Labrang as Shumcho (scu). Overall, the lexical comparison made 


13 While the “Rung” label has been used at least since Thurgood (1984), its actual content 
has varied, it is not generally accepted among Sino-Tibetanists, and Thurgood (2017: 24f.) 
himself seems to have abandoned it (although this is not completely clear from the pre- 
sentation in Thurgood 2017). However, the fact that it is presented in a handbook-style 
publication such as Thurgood and LaPolla (2017) motivates its inclusion here. 
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Sino-Tibetan Sino-Tibetan 


Bodish Qiangic-Rung Bodish 
|| Rung 
Bodic WH-Rawang-Kiranti 
WH n WH Tibetic 


FIGURE 17 Placement of the West Himalayish (WH) and Tibetic sub- 
branches among the Sino-Tibetan languages according to 
the most common view (left) and according to LaPolla (2006, 
20172) (right) 


here shows Poo and Nako to be slightly closer to each other than either is to 
Kuno, but the differences are small and with some vocabulary subsets actually 
go the other way (e.g., Tables 42, 44, and 45). If we are to speak of languages 
rather than a dialect continuum, these results indicate that we should recog- 
nize three languages or one language, but not two. The Nako group is consis- 
tently different from the Sangla group by a large margin in all cases, and thus the 
results shown here suggest a classification of these three varieties— Poo, Kuno, 
and Nako—as Tibetic (rather than West Himalayish) languages or varieties, 
namely as Bhoti Kinnauri (nes), completely in agreement with the traditional 
view (see Figure 18). 

The Nako group is certainly distant enough from the other varieties for this 
to be conceivable. Further, all three varieties of the Nako group exhibit the 
probative lexical features of Tibetic, namely the form of the personal pro- 
nouns for second person singular (Navakat k*jét) and third person singular 
(khó) (see Table 59 in Appendix 5A), plus the numeral ‘seven’ (dun, dyn) (Thur- 
good 2017: 11). Further, the finite verb forms in Kinnauri and Navakat differ more 
or less along the lines discussed by DeLancey (2014), the former exhibiting 
an "archaic" inflectional system, conveying information about the argument 
structure of its clause, while in the latter we find a “creoloid” structure, which 
encodes only discourse-grounding information. In this sense, too, Navakat is a 
typical Tibetic language, and not a West Himalayish one (DeLancey 2014: 58 ff.). 
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Tibetic 


West Himalayish 


Sangla ^ Nichar Kalpa Ropa  Chitkul Labrang Poo Kuno Nako 


FIGURE 18 Resulting lower-level classification of the investigated KST varieties (branch 
lengths are not significant) 


Also, going back to the more detailed descriptions of Kinnauri and Navakat 
in Chapters 2 and 3, we note some striking differences between the respective 
linguistic systems (Table 51). In all these cases, as also mentioned in Chapter 3, 
Navakat is similar to Modern Tibetan, exemplified here by Lhasa Tibetan (Bell 
1939; DeLancey 2017b). 


TABLE 51 A comparison of Kinnauri and Navakat with (Lhasa) Tibetan 


Lhasa Tibetan Navakat Kinnauri 


Phonetics: Is there phonemic tone? 


Yes Yes No 


Case markers 


ERG - INS case marker? 
Yes No. -su [ERG]; day [INS] Yes. It is -s 
Is the DAT marker la? 


Yes Yes No. It is -u, -n(u), -pan 
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TABLE 51 A comparison of Kinnauri and Navakat with (Lhasa) Tibetan (cont.) 


Lhasa Tibetan Navakat Kinnauri 


Is the Poss marker (-)ki? 

Yes Yes No. It is -n(u) 
Are the Loc markers ru, na? 

No. LOC = DAT (C-la,V-r) Yes No. It is -o, -no, -r 
Is the case marking system consistently ergative? 


No Insufficient data Yes 


Honorificity 


Are there distinct honorific and non-honorific verb stems? 

Yes, for a set of verbs Yes, for a set of verbs No 

Is honorificity marked on the verb with an inflectional ending? 

Yes No, exception: some verbal Yes 
categories (e.g. imperative) 


distinguish H/NH 


Are there distinct honorific and non-honorific second person pronouns? 


Yes. Yes. Yes. 

khyedrang [28G.H]; khón [28G.H]; ki [25G.n]; 
khyedranggnyis |apvu.H]; ^ K^ónfak k"ónd;ak[zPr.n]; kifi [2DU.H]; 
khyedrangtsho [2PL.H]; khjót [25G.NH]; kino [2PL.H]; 
khyodrang [28G.NH]; khjótvat [2PL.NH] ka [25G.NH]; 
khyodranggnyis [2D U.NH]; kanif [2DU.NH]; 


khyodrangtsho [2PL.NH ] kano, kanego [2PL.NH] 
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TABLE 51 A comparison of Kinnauri and Navakat with (Lhasa) Tibetan (cont.) 


Lhasa Tibetan Navakat Kinnauri 


Pronouns 


Is there an INCL-EXCL distinction in the first person pronoun? 


Yes. na=tsho (EXCL); Yes. máfak, nét (EXCL); Yes. nina (EXCL); 
na=rang=tsho (INCL) òn (INCL) kifa (INCL) 


Are there distinct nominative and non-nominative pronominal forms? 


No No Yes. It has distinct forms 
for 18G & 3.ANA pro- 
nouns: ga [1$6.NOM]; 
an [1SG.NNOM]; do, no 
[3SG.NOM]; an [3SG.ANA| 


How are reflexive pronouns formed? 


One reflexive pronoun for Personal pronoun + -ray The non-nominative pro- 
all persons: ray ‘self’ noun 


Constituent ordering: Adj, N 


N-Adj N-Adj Adj-N 


Verb inflection 


Are there different verb stems to mark tense/aspect and/or imperative? 


Yes Yes, in some cases Only in one case: the verb 
'come' has a distinct imper- 
ative verb form (di) 
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A comparison of Kinnauri and Navakat with (Lhasa) Tibetan (cont.) 


Lhasa Tibetan 


Navakat 


Kinnauri 


Are tense and aspect two distinct inflectional grammatical categories? 


No 


No. There are fusional 
grammatical morphemes 
signalling tense and evi- 
dentiality. 


Is there a subject indexing marker? 


No. There is an egophoric 
system combined with 
evidentiality 


No. There is an egophoric 
system combined with 
evidentiality 


Yes 


Yes 


Negation: Is the negative marker sensitive to tense/ aspect? 


Yes. ma- (PFV, FUT) and 
mi- (IPFV) 


Yes. ma- (PST) and mi- 
(NPST) 


No. ma- occurs in all tenses 


How are imperatives formed? 


The basic imperative is 
equivalent to the present 
or perfect verb root, some- 
times with vowel changes 
(e.g. a » o). To this can be 
added various endings 
reflecting degree of hon- 
orificity, e.g. -ronan, -rotfe 
(H) and -fi (NH). 


A small set of verbs have 
distinct H/NH forms, 
including the imperatives 
in this verb set. 

Apart from this, the H.IMP 
form is formed by adding 
the suffix -rotfi to the verb 
stem. The NH.IMP form- 
ing strategies: (i) bare verb 
form; (ii) a change in the 
stem vowel (a or e > 0); (iii) 
-i or -e is suffixed to the 
verb; (iv) lengthening of 
the stem vowel 


Only in one case: the verb 
‘come’ has a distinct imper- 
ative verb form (æi). In all 
other cases, one of the fol- 
lowing suffixes is added to 
the verb: 

-rij : inf; : -itf /-tf : -ra : -o : 
-u: Ø 
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TABLE 51 A comparison of Kinnauri and Navakat with (Lhasa) Tibetan (cont.) 
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Lhasa Tibetan Navakat Kinnauri 


How are prohibitives formed? 


ma- is prefixed to the NHON:ma-isprefixedto ^ t^a- is prefixed to the 
imperative form the bare verb stem. imperative verb form 


HON: V-ro mapét 


In conclusion, here we have seen that the two KST varieties examined in this 
monograph—Kinnauri and Navakat, differ from each other at the phonolog- 
ical, lexical as well as at the grammatical level. In almost all the cases where 
the two languages differ, Navakat shows affinity with Tibetan, confirming the 


conclusions of the vocabulary comparison described in Section 5 above. 
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Appendix 5A: Questionnaire Items and Vocabulary Comparison 
Tables 


5A.1 Questionnaire Items! 

5A..1 Lexical Items 

In the following list, all 237 questionnaire concepts are listed, and the 157 items 
used for the lexicostatistical investigation reported on in Section 5 of this chap- 
ter are shown in italics. For the latter set, Swadesh list items (88 concepts) are 
marked by their Swadesh list number, and Swadesh items in the set of 40 glob- 
ally most stable items identified by Holman et al. (2008) are marked by an 
asterisk after the number (25 concepts). 


I/⁄1* MATERNAL GRANDFATHER ANIMAL/44 
YOU (SG H)/2 MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER GOAT 

YOU (SG -H)/2* PATERNAL GRANDFATHER BIRD/46 
(S)HE/3 PATERNAL GRANDMOTHER DOG (F, M)/47* 
WE (INCL)/4* WOMAN/36 CAT (F; M) 
WE (EXCL)/4 MAN (ADULT MALE)/37 SHEEP 

YOU (PL H)/5 MAN (HUMAN BEING)/38 — SNAKE/49 
YOU (PL -H)/5 CHILD/39 LAMB 
THEY/6 DAUGHTER TREE/51* 
THIS SON FOREST/52 
THAT WIFE/40 HEN 

HERE HUSBAND/A41 FRUIT/54 
THERE MOTHER/42 SEED/55 
WHO/ FATHER/43 LEAF/56* 
WHAT/12 OLDER SISTER ROOT/57 
WHERE/13 YOUNGER SISTER BARK 
WHEN/14 OLDER BROTHER BEAUTIFUL A. 
HOW/15 YOUNGER BROTHER GRASS/60 
NOT MATERNAL AUNT ROPE/61 
ALL PATERNAL AUNT CAT (M, F) 
MANY MATERNAL UNCLE MEAT/63 
SOME PATERNAL UNCLE BLOOD/64* 
GIRL YAK BONE/65* 
BOY YAK (FEMALE) 


14 Hindi, which is the official state language of Himachal Pradesh, is generally understood 
by the people of Kinnaur. During data collection, when needed, Hindi was used as the 
contact language, as it is more widely understood than, e.g., English. 
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MILK 
EGG/67 
FOOD 
TAIL/69 
SUGAR 
FACE 

HAIR (HEAD)/7z1* 
HEAD/72 
EAR/73* 
EYE/74* 
NOSE/75* 
MOUTH/76 
TOOTH/77* 
FOOT/80 
LEG 
HAND/83* 
BUTTER 
GLACIER 
VILLAGE 
BREAST 
HEART 
DRINKV. 
EATV. 
BITEV. 
SUCK V. 
LAUGH V. 
SEE V. 
HEAR V. 
KNOW V. 
THINK V. 
SMELL V. 
FEAR V. 
SLEEP V. 
LIVE V. 
DIE V. 
KILL V. 
FIGHT V. 
HUNT V. 
HIT V. 

CUT V. 


DIG V. 
SWIM V. 
FLY V. 
WALK V. 
COME V. 
LIE V. 

SIT V. 
STAND V. 
FALL V. 
GIVE V. 
HOLD V. 
WASH V. 
WIPE V. 
PULL V. 
PUSH V. 
THROW V. 
TIE V. 

SAY V. 
SING V. 
PLAY V. 
FLOW V. 
GOLD 
SILVER 
COPPER 
SUN/147* 
MOON/148 
STAR/149* 
WATER/150 * 
RAIN/151 
RIVER/152 
POND; LAKE 
IRON 
SALT/155 
STONE/156 * 
SUMMER 
WINTER 
EARTH 
CLOUD/160 
AUTUMN 
SKY/162 


WIND/163 
SNOW/164 

ICE 

SPRING (SEASON) 
FIRE/167* 
MOUNTAIN/171* 
RED A /172 
GREEN A./173 
YELLOW A./174 
WHITE A./175 
BLACK A./176 
NIGHT/177* 
DAY/178 
YEAR/179 
WARM A./180 
COLD A181 
SMALL A./32 
BIG A./27 
LONG A./28 
NEW A./183* 
OLD A./184 
GOOD A./185 
BAD A./186 
STRAIGHT A./189 
ROUND A./190 
WET A./194 
DRY A./195 
NEARA. 

FAR A. 

RIGHT A. 
LEFT A. 
ONE/22* 
TWO/23* 
THREE/24* 
FOUR/25 
FIVE/26 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 

NINE 
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TEN 

ELEVEN 
TWELVE 
THIRTEEN 
FOURTEEN 
FIFTEEN 
TWENTY 
TWENTY-ONE 
TWENTY-TWO 
TWENTY-THREE 
TWENTY-FOUR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
TWENTY-SIX 
THIRTY 
THIRTY-ONE 
THIRTY-TWO 


5A.1.2 Noun Phrases 


‘green grass’ ‘fresh food’ 
‘dry grass’ ‘black hair’ 


THIRTY-THREE 
FORTY 
FORTY-ONE 
FIFTY 

SIXTY 
SIXTY-ONE 
SIXTY-TWO 
SEVENTY 
SEVENTY ONE 
EIGHTY 
EIGHTY-ONE 
NINETY 

ONE HUNDRED 


ONE HUNDRED ONE 


FIVE HUNDRED 
ONE THOUSAND 


‘water spring’ 
‘barren land’ 
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ONE THOUSAND ONE 
TODAY 

YESTERDAY 

1 DAY BEFORE Y.-DAY 

2 DAYS BEFORE Y.-DAY 

3 DAYS BEFORE Y.-DAY 

4 DAYS BEFORE Y.-DAY 
TOMORROW 

1 DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
2 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW 
3 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW 
4 DAYS AFTER TOMORROW 
CARPENTER 

SINGER 


‘cold milk’ ‘mountaintop’ ‘hot summer’ 
5A.1.3 Sentences 


‘Santosh cooked food’ 
‘The children played and got tired’ ‘Ram saw a/the small girl today’ 


‘Ram saw a/the small boy today’ 


‘Ram saw (the) small children today’ 
‘Ram saw a/the small house today’ 


5A.2 Vocabulary Comparison Tables 
The vocabulary comparison tables are provided in full on the following pages. 
In the tables we use the following notational conventions. Abbreviations 
(italicized in the tables) are used for the village names: Sangla (Sa), Nichar (Ni), 
Kalpa (Ka), Ropa (Ro), Chitkul (Ch), Labrang (La), Poo (Po), Kuno (Ku), Nako 
(Na). Vocabulary items refer to concepts and are identified by English words 
(or phrases on a few occasions) in small caps. Swadesh list items are further 
identified by their Swadesh list number added to the end of the English word 
and separated from the word by a slash: LAUGH/oo. Items without this num- 
ber do not appear in the Swadesh list. There are 88 Swadesh list concepts in 
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the questionnaire (see above). If a Swadesh list item is marked with an aster- 
isk, this means that the item is in the subset of 40 Swadesh list items found to 
bethe most stable globally by Holman et al. (2008). There are altogether 25 out 
of these 40 items in the questionnaire (see Section 5.7). 

The longer noun and adjective tables are arranged with the English concept 
glosses in alphabetical order. The other tables are arranged according to other 
principles (semantically or by Swadesh number). In the correspondence tables, 
numerical indices in square brackets appear in each cell to identify the lan- 
guage varieties which share a form for this concept, i.e. items considered the 
same according to the formal principles presented above in Section 4.2. Multi- 
ple indices in the same cell are separated by slashes. 

Note that since the investigations described in this chapter were conducted 
before undertaking the more detailed phonological analysis underlying the 
phonemic orthography used in Chapter 2, the transcription system used for 
(Sangla) Kinnauri in Tables 52—59 below differs somewhat from that used in 
Chapter 2. However, in the interest of verifiability and reproducibility of results, 
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CHAPTER 6 


Linguistic Relationships in Kinnaur 11: Language 
Contact between Sino-Tibetan and Indo-Aryan 


1 Introduction 


The language varieties which can claim a non-recent presence in Kinnaur 
represent two language families, Sino-Tibetan (ST) and Indo-Aryan (IA), the 
largest subbranch—in terms of number of languages—of the Indo-Iranian pri- 
mary branch of Indo-European. In Chapter 5, we investigated the genealogical 
relationships among the ST varieties of Kinnaur. In this chapter, we will also 
bring Kinnauri Pahari (see Chapter 4)—a language from the Western Pahari 
subbranch of [A—into the comparison, where we will examine some instances 
of linguistic similarities between Kinnauri (ST) and Kinnauri Pahari (IA)— 
both spoken in the Sangla region in Kinnaur. We will occasionally extend the 
comparison to other IA and ST languages spoken outside Kinnaur, with a view 
to elucidate contact and even areal phenomena as a component of the linguis- 
tic ecology of Kinnaur. 


2 Language Contact in Kinnaur 


Kinnaur presents several layers of language contact, both across and within lan- 
guage families. Traditionally, language contact was direct, happened in a local 
context, and came about through trade, administrative interaction and reli- 
gion. Today, we are witnessing another layer of linguistic influence, that of the 
increasing dominance of Hindi (IA), the official language of Himachal Pradesh 
as well as one of the two national languages of India. With the changing socio- 
cultural conditions and a growing awareness among the locals about Hindi as 
a medium for social mobility, it is increasingly becoming the inter-community 
language. An even more recent and more global contact phenomenon is the 
growing importance of English (India's other national language). 

Hindi and English are seen as modern languages, associated with acquiring 
status-bearing jobs and higher social status, whereas local languages (Kinnauri 
and Kinnauri Pahari alike) are associated with a traditional, non-modern life- 
style. Further, because of the development of modern mass media (e.g. tele- 
vision and streamed media) locals in the villages are now regularly exposed 
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to the official state-level and nationally dominant languages to an unprece- 
dented extent. This means that the previously dominant role of Kinnauri is 
increasingly being taken over by Hindi. The younger generation of Kinnauri 
and Kinnauri Pahari speakers increasingly use Hindi as their lingua franca— 
the function earlier served by Kinnauri!—and frequently mix their native lan- 
guage with Hindi and Indian English words (see Chapter 1). 

In sum, the language situation in Kinnaur is such that we would expect to 
find that language contact has played a significant role in the development 
of its languages. This certainly holds for the two linguistic varieties spoken 
alongside each other in the Sangla region in Lower Kinnaur whose mutual 
interaction is in focus in this chapter: the ST language Kinnauri (described in 
Chapter 2) and the IA language Kinnauri Pahari (described in Chapter 4). In the 
following sections we present some lexical and grammatical features shared 
by Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari against expectations, given their genealogical 
affiliations, in order to throw some light on the traditional (non-recent) contact 
situation in this area.? 


3 Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari: Shared Linguistic Features 


3.1 Lexicon: Names of the Days and Months 
The names of the days and months as well as the system used in dividing a year 
into months are quite similar in Kinnauri to that of the names and the calendar 
system found in Kinnauri Pahari and also in the IA languages of the plains (i.e., 
outside the Himalayan region).3 

Table 60 shows that the names of the days of the week in Kinnauri* have 
similar counterparts in IA languages and that the names in Kinnauri are very 
different from those of Navakat. 


1 Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari are the means of communication in respective "in-group" con- 
texts. Kinnauri is traditionally the lingua franca of this region, a practice which continues to 
date among older people. 

2 Although calling it “non-recent” glosses over the fact that we still do not know much about 
the linguistic prehistory of this area. For example, different clans among the Kinnauri speak- 
ers in the Sangla region are said to have migrated into Kinnaur from different parts of lower 
Himachal Pradesh. In some cases the members of these clans are still known by the names 
of the villages in lower Himachal Pradesh which they are said to have migrated from. 

3 Indus Kohistani (Zoller 2005) which belongs to the IA Northwestern zone, spoken in north- 
ern Pakistan has a division of the year into months which is similar to English or Tibetan, but 
with its own terms. The words for the days of the week, too, are strikingly different in Indus 
Kohistani from other IA languages such as Hindi. 

4 Asdescribed in Chapter 2, a set of IA nouns in Kinnauri take the adaptive marker -ay. 
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TABLE 60 The days of the week in Kinnauri and Indo-Aryan 


Gloss Kinnauri IA correspondences Navakat 
(K: Kotgarhi; hin: Hindi; san: Sanskrit)? 


Monday suran, sva:rar, suna:ran swa:r (K); somvarr (hin) da "dàva 
Tuesday margla:rar mungal (K); mangalvarr (hin) da mígmar 
Wednesday buda:ran būd: (K); bud^va:r (hin) cà lakpa 
Thursday brespot brest (K); braspativa:r (hin) cà fúrvu 
Friday Jukaran Juksar (K); fukrava:r (hin) ca pásan 
Saturday Jonferes Jénfar, fənrc:ər (K); faniva:r (hin); da pénba 


sanaiscarah (san) 
Sunday tva, tva:ran twa:r (K); itva:r (hin) da nima 


As was the case with the days of the week, the terms for months in Kinnauri 
are also very similar to the terms used in those IA languages where the Hindu 
religion is prevalent (see Table 61). Here we find not only similarities in the 
forms of the names of the months, but also in the way in which the year is 
divided into months. The first column ("Period") describes how a year is divided 
into months in both Kinnauri and in Kinnauri Pahari; the second column pro- 
vides the Kinnauri terms and the third column provides corresponding month 
names in some IA languages. 

Similar borrowing of the Hindu calendar system and names for the week- 
days is also found in some other West Himalayish languages, e.g., Kanashi (own 
fieldwork data), Darma (Willis Oko 2019: 467), and marginally also in Tinani 
(see below). 


5 Kotgarhi, like Kinnauri Pahari, belongs to the Western Pahari subbranch of IA, and is used as 
a stand-in for Kinnauri Pahari in this table. Hindi, too, is an IA language. The Kotgarhi and 
Sanskrit data presented in this chapter are from Hendriksen (1976, 1986). When data is from 
a secondary source, its original language name and transcription is retained in this chapter. 
Hindi data is from my own native-speaker knowledge of the language. 
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TABLE 61 The calendar system in Kinnauri and IA languages 

Period Kinnauri IA correspondences (kjo: Kinnauri Pahari; K: Kot- 
garhi; hin: Hindi; san: Sanskrit) 

Mid March-mid April ffetray tfeta:r (kjo); tsetiar (K); Yetram (hin); caitrah (san) 


Mid April-mid May 


Mid May-mid June d;eftan 
Mid June-mid July a:faran 
Mid July-mid August Jonay 
Mid August-mid September” b(^adrar 


Mid September-mid October 
Mid October-mid November Ka:tian 
Mid November-mid December mokferar 
Mid December-mid January pofan 
Mid January-mid February 
Mid February—mid March 


man 
p'agnag 


b(^)aifak"ar, befakar ba:fa: 


(kjo); bafé: (K); vefa:k^ (hin) 

deft" (kjo); dzet:h (K); dyjest (hin); jyaisthah (san) 
afar (kjo); far, Jär (K); asadhah (san) 

 Ja:ma:n (kjo); Jaun (K); frarvan (hin); $ravanah (san) 
ba:dro (kjo); bd:ər (K); bad^o (hin) 


indramay, indromay indramain (kjo); si (K); aévayujah (san) 


ka:ti (kjo); kat:r (K); ka:rtik (hin) 
mogfri (kjo); maggfor, mag^ar (hin); margasirah (san) 


pof (kjo); pof (K); pof (hin); pausah (san) 
man (kjo); mag: (K); ma:g^ (hin) 
phag:an (K) 


TABLE 62 The calendar system in Navakat and Tinani 
Period Navakat Tinani 

January "dàva tanbo kunza la, kunzla 
February — "dàvapíva piina la, piinla 
March "dàvasümba >tsugzu la 

April "dàva ziva brefu la 

May "dàva nava hetsim la 

June "dava tukpa sur la 

July "davadunba Jelik la 

August "dava gétpa mi Jak 
September "dava gúva manrar 
October "dàva tfáva kjurla 
November ”dàva tfükfikpa | mindzugla 
December  "dàvatfüniva bințu la 


Distinct from this, two other ST languages of Himachal Pradesh for which we 
have the relevant data—Navakat and Tinani$—exhibit both a different divi- 
sion of the year into months ("Period") and naming of the months ("Navakat" 


6 Tinani data in this chapter come from my own fieldnotes collected during 1988-1994 and 
the data that were collected in my research project Digital documentation of Indian minority 
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TABLE 63 The weekdays in Tinani 


Tinani IA correspondences (K: Kotgarhi; hin: Hindi) 


Monday sombar(e)’ swa:r (K); somva:r (hin) 

Tuesday mangay(e) | mugge[ (K); mangalvar (hin) 
Wednesday budd(e) būd: (K); bud^va:r (hin) 
Thursday ^ brespat(e) ^ brest (K); braspativa:r (hin) 
Friday Jukk(e)r(e) Jūk:ər (K); fukrava:r (hin) 
Saturday — Jjontfar(e) fenfər, faniczar (K); fanivarr (hin) 
Sunday aitvar(e) twarr (K); itva:r (hin) 


and “Tinani”), as shown in Table 62.8 The Navakat naming system, where the 
months are simply numbered, is also found in Tibetan. Interestingly, while 
Tinani has not borrowed the IA calendar system (Table 62), it has borrowed 
the names of the weekdays (Table 63). For further details, see Saxena and Borin 
(2022b). 

To summarize, the terms for the days of the week and months as well as 
the calendar system in Kinnauri are very similar to that found in many IA lan- 
guages. Singh (1990: 248) describes how the village gods were claimed to have 
more Hindu affinities in the Lower Kinnaur region, and more Buddhist affini- 
ties in Upper Kinnaur. He suggests that the Hindu and Buddhist characteristics 
that we see today in modern Kinnaur are secondary developments, which are 
superimposed on the earlier—pre-Hindu and pre-Buddhist religion of the eth- 
nic population in Kinnaur. Keeping in view the socio-cultural factors involved, 
it is very likely that, in this case, the IA influence on Kinnauri comes either 


languages (funded by the Swedish Research Council 2003-2005) in collaboration with the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages. I would like to thank our language consultants, espe- 
cially Mr. Rajesh Thakur and Mr. Nandlal for their enormous knowledge and patience and 
co-operation. 

7 Another West Himalayish language spoken in Himachal Pradesh, Gahri (Bunan), also has a 
similar form: somra ‘Monday’ (D.D. Sharma 1989). 

8 The names of the months, provided here, occur frequently in everyday Navakat speech, but 
the Navakat names of the days provided in Table 63 are seldom used in modern times in every- 
day speech. According to my language consultant (Padam Sagar), reference to days is not so 
common in everyday speech in Nako. Reference to day names occur mostly in the speech of 
schooled adults or school-going children, who tend to use the corresponding Hindi names 
instead. Some other ST languages, e.g. Lotha (Acharya 1983), Tangkhul Naga (Arokianathan 
1987) and Angami (Giridhar 1980), too, have the Tibetan/English calendar system. 
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through religion or through some other channel, and not directly from Kin- 
nauri Pahari. 


3.2 Lexicon: Words for Past and Future Time Adverbs 

ST languages tend to have distinct words for past and future time adverbs (i.e., 
for terms corresponding to the English yesterday and tomorrow; day before yes- 
terday and day after tomorrow). This is illustrated in Table 64 with examples 
from some West Himalayish languages, including Kinnauri.? 

Distinct from this, in many IA languages the same term is used for both 
past and future time adverbs (e.g. Hindi kal, Assamese Kali, Punjabi kala and 
Rajasthani kyala are all used in these languages for both ‘yesterday’ and 'tomor- 
row"). However, Kinnauri Pahari has separate sets of terms for past and future 
time adverbs (e.g., hi:dz ‘yesterday’, ka:le ‘tomorrow’; see also Table 65),!? just as 
in Kinnauri—though the terms are different in the two languages. 

At first glance, one might be tempted to conclude that Kinnauri Pahari has 
borrowed this feature from Kinnauri, but this is not borne out by the distribu- 
tion of this feature across IA. There are several Western Pahari languages as well 
as some languages in other subfamilies of IA, which exhibit this pattern (e.g., 
Marathi Ka:l ‘yesterday’, udja: ‘tomorrow’; Kashmiri yewa, kal ‘yesterday’, pagah 
‘tomorrow’ ) (see the emphasized items in Table 65). 

Further, Sanskrit, which represents the older stage of the contemporary IA 
languages, had this distinction; terms such as hidz ‘yesterday’ and shut 'tomor- 
row’ (see Table 65) are related to the Sanskrit forms Ayas ‘yesterday’ and $vas 
‘tomorrow’, which have disappeared from IA languages such as Hindi, but are 
retained in some modern IA languages. 


9 Sources of information for Table 64: Byangsi (S.R. Sharma 20032); Rongpo (S.R. Sharma 
2003b); Gahri (D.D. Sharma 1989); Raji (Shree Krishan 2003), and Chaudangsi and Darma 
from the STEDT database. The data on Kanashi, Pattani and Kinnauri are from my field- 
notes. 

10 The data in Table 65 come from the digital South Asian dictionaries available online 
at http://dsal.uchicago.edu/dictionaries/ (including Turner 1966), from the South Asian 
IDS/LWT lists available at https://spraakbanken.gu.se/en/projects/digital-areal-linguistic 
s (Borin et al. 2013), and from Bailey (1908, 1920), except for Chinali (D.D. Sharma 1989) and 
Jaunsari (Satish 1990). Here, as elsewhere in this volume, I have retained the original tran- 
scription but normalized the language names. In some cases a language may have a way 
of unambiguously referring to ‘yesterday’ or ‘tomorrow’, for instance, by adding a modifier 
to the basic word, e.g., Bangla gatakala ‘yesterday’ : agamikala ‘tomorrow’. Crucially how- 
ever, the basic word may be used on its own meaning either ‘yesterday’ or ‘tomorrow’, and 
in such cases must be disambiguated by the context. This is similar to English words like 
grandmother or brother, which may, but do not have to, be further specified using mater- 
nal/paternal or little (younger)/big (older), respectively. 
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TABLE 64 Past and future time adverbs in West Himalayish (ST) 


Language ‘yesterday’ ‘tomorrow’ ‘the day before ‘the day after 
yesterday' tomorrow' 

Byangsi nyare nimja: hrija sumja: 

Chaudangsi nyara maci hrajya ninjya 

Darma niman khai hrijya ninjya 

Gahri ya: acci giwa 

Kanashi mud naib rid romi 

Pattani/Manchad éreg mùtan túrag júrag 

Raji byarə kalla 

Rongpo nya:r oro thamin ba:gya 

Kinnauri me: naib ri: romi 

Tinani eki(?) muntan tufar njurgja 


TABLE 65 Past and future time adverbs in IA languages. Boldface indicates lexical differen- 
tiation of past and future time reference 


Language ‘yesterday’ ‘tomorrow’ ‘two daysago' ‘the day after 
tomorrow’ 

Assamese kali 

Awadhi kath, kal, kalthi 

Gujarati kal 

Hindi kal 

Kashmiri yewa, kal pagah 

Marathi kal udja: 

Punjabi kallh, kall, kallu 

Prakrit kalaim, kallim, kalhim 

Rajasthani kyala 

Western Pahari 

Bhalesi hi kala pare tsoüth 

Baghati kal kalka porshu 

Bilaspuri kal pársü 

Bilaspuri, South- kál parsu 

em 


Chambeali kal parsü 
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TABLE 65 Past and future time adverbs in IA languages. (cont.) 


Language ‘yesterday’ ‘tomorrow’ ‘two daysago' ‘the day after 
tomorrow’ 
Chinali hi Sui pare pasui 
Handuri kal pársü 
Jaunsari beyá dotiyà 
Jubbal, North hiz orsht phrez porshi 
Jubbal, South hijo dotte, jishi — phórzó porshi 
Kinnauri Pahari —hirdz ka:le pafi p'oridz 
Kiunthali hijo dote phrédzo poshüe 
Koci, Kuari biau doutt phóredz posht 
Koci, Rohru hizz kalla phrez porsht 
Koci, Surkhuli hidz kalle pharidz porshi 
Kotgarhi hidze kalle pórshe pórshe 
Kotguru hidze kalle phóróz pórshe 
Mandeali kal parst 
Mandi Siraji kal parshi 
Padari hi shui pare tléan 
Rampur hidz kalle phrez porsho 
Siraji, Inner hidz shui porshi pharz 
Siraji, Outer hij kalla phóróz pórshe 
Siraji, Suket hidz kalla phárdz porshi 
Suketi, Eastern hidz kal phardz porsht 


An overview of past and future time adverbs in IA (and ST) languages is 
presented in Figure 19. It shows that among the IA languages outside the 
Himalayan region the normal system is the use of the same form for both, while 
the use of separate forms for 'yesterday' and 'tomorrow' among IA languages is 
more frequent in the Himalayan region, where they are in contact with ST lan- 
guages. 

One plausible conclusion could be that the contact with ST languages has 
favored a preservation of the older system in a number of Western Pahari lan- 
guages, as seen in Table 65 (the boldfaced items). Once again, this seems to be 
an areal feature, and not a phenomenon exclusive to Kinnauri Pahari. 
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FIGURE 19 Words for past and future time adverbs (blue/darker = IA; red/lighter = ST; a = 
same; m = different) 


3.3 Lexicon: Words for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ 

Many IA languages have a lexical item which is used for both ‘face’ and ‘mouth’ 
(Table 66)." Table 66 includes IA languages from different sub-branches. It 
shows that the majority of these languages (21 languages) exhibit a polysemous 
item expressing both ‘face’ and ‘mouth’. The six languages where this polysemy 
is not attested all belong to the Western Pahari branch of IA (see the Western 
Pahari section at the bottom of Table 66). 

Unlike IA languages, ST languages (both inside and outside Kinnaur) typi- 
cally have two separate terms for ‘face’ and ‘mouth’ (Tables 67 and 68). In our 
sample of 25 ST language varieties, only three—Tabo, Tibetan and Zeme— 
show evidence of this polysemy, reflecting two reconstructed Proto-Sino- 
Tibetan items "zyal ‘face, mouth’ and *s-mu:r ‘mouth, face’, both of which have 
reflexes with both meanings at least in Written Tibetan. 


11 Sources for the data in Table 66: Turner (1966): Bhojpuri, Gujarati, Maithili, Oriya, Pali, 
Prakrit, Pashai Dardic, Sindhi, Sinhalese. Chinali is from D.D. Sharma (1989). Jaunsari is 
from Satish (1990). Information about the remaining languages comes from the digital 
South Asian dictionaries at http://dsal.uchicago.edu/dictionaries/, and the South Asian 
IDS/LWT lists at https://spraakbanken.gu.se/en/projects/digital-areal-linguistics (Borin 
et al. 2013). 
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In general in ST languages the reflexes of *zyal typically mean ‘face’, ‘cheek’, 
etc., while those of *s-mu:r tend to mean ‘mouth; ‘lip(s)’ or the like. It is worth 
keeping in mind here that the meaning of the proto-item has been assigned on 
the basis of the sum of attested meanings in the daughter languages. Thus, it is 
far from certain that the ‘mouth’—‘face’ polysemy is original to Sino-Tibetan. 

Semantically, the meaning extension from ‘mouth’ to ‘face’ is not surprising. 
According to Wilkins (1996) this is the expected direction of semantic shift. 
With body-part terms, the semantic development is always from the part to 
the whole, and never the other way around (i.e., from ‘face’ to ‘mouth’ in this 
case). In Wilkins's data, this particular semantic change is attested only in Sino- 
Tibetan (Wilkins 1996: 276). Still, it does not happen in languages as a matter 
of course; most languages seem not to have this particular polysemy. But it is 
widespread among the IA languages.!? 

This semantic shift is extremely rare among ST languages. The IA language 
Kinnauri Pahari is similar to Kinnauri and other ST languages in this respect 
(Tables 67 and 68).!8 

Note that while the term for ‘face’ in Kinnauri Pahari (mu) is etymologically 
related to the IA term for ‘face’ (see Table 66), the term for ‘mouth’ (k’ak) is 
a borrowing, most probably from Kinnauri. ka ‘mouth’ is found in many ST 
languages. 

The non-polysemy that we observe here between ‘face’ and ‘mouth’ in Kin- 
nauri Pahari distinguishes Kinnauri Pahari from the IA pattern, where ‘mouth’ 
and ‘face’ are usually the same.'* At the same time, note that several other IA 
languages (spoken outside Kinnaur), too, exhibit the Kinnauri Pahari/ST pat- 
tern (see Table 66)—most of them concentrated in the Himalayan region (see 
Figure 20). 


12  Indeed—and with reservations for incomplete data—it seems that the item described in 
The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English dictionary (Rhys Davids and Stede 1921-1925) as "Ànana 
(nt.) [Vedic ana, later Sk. anana from an to breathe] the mouth; adj. (- °) having a mouth 
Sdhp 103; Pgdp 63 (vikat^)" may have had its meaning extended to ‘face’, too, in, e.g., Bangla 
and Oriya, in analogy with the reflexes of mukha. 

13 Sources: for Table 67 Darma (Willis Oko 2019), Ladakhi (Bettina Zeisler p.c.), Raji (Shree 
Krishan 2003), Tabo (Roland Bielmeier p.c.), Kanashi, Gahri and some Tinani informa- 
tion are from my own fieldnotes. Some Tinani data was collected in the project Digital 
documentation of Indian minority languages in collaboration with the Central Institute 
of Indian Languages. The information about the remaining languages in this table comes 
from the online Sino-Tibetan Etymological Dictionary and Thesaurus (STEDT): http://stedt 
-berkeley.edu/search (see also Matisoff 2003). The data in Table 68 come from my own 
fieldwork. 
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TABLE 66 Words for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ in IA languages. Boldface indicates that separate 
terms are used for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ 


‘Mouth’ ‘Face’ 
Bangla anana 
Bhojpuri mith 
Chinali muh, Sunth, šund muh 
Gujarati modhü, midi 
Hindi mu 
Kashmiri asi 
Maithili mth 
Marathi anana 
Nepali muk*a 
Oriya anana, muha, muhan 
Pali assa, anana, mukha Asa, mukha 
Punjabi muh 
Pashai Dardic dor 
Prakrit assa, muha, vayana 
Rajasthani mundo 
Sanskrit mükha 
Sindhi mühü 
Sinhalese muya, muva 
Western Pahari 
Bhadrawahi ash tuttar 
Jaunsari mii lamok^ 
Kinnauri Pahari k^ak mu 
Kotgarhi mu, jat mu, müh 
Kotguru jat müh 
Pahari, Shimla varieties mit muk'ro 
Pahari, Solan variety mů 
Siraji, Outer jāt muh 
Sirmauri mů 


14 Itis important to point out here that the focus here is only on the fact that these IA lan- 
guages have a same/similar form for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’. This does not, however, rule out 
that some of these languages also may have separate terms for ‘face’ and ‘mouth’, e.g. Hindi 
tfehera, which means only ‘face. 
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TABLE 67 Words for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ in ST languages outside Kinnaur. Boldface indicates 
indicate that the same term is used for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ 
'Mouth' 'Face' 

Angami ütié, umé zhie 

Ao tepang techek 

Apatami agung nyimo 

Bhramu/Baram anam mik 

Bunan ag, a? mod 

Byangsi a o, wamye 

Chaudangsi ak hu-mé 

Darma Pa womi 

Gahri ar mot 

Kanashi k'akan ton, fakal 

Ladakhi sha, kha rdong 

Mishimi t^rímbim nya 

Pattani as, a, a mod 

Raji khabe-ru bana, mhəņ 

Tabo kha, cal cal, nondon, don 

Tibetan kha ‘mouth’; zal ‘mouth, gdon, gdong pa ‘face, counte- 

face’; mur ‘mouth, face’ nance’; b£in ‘face, countenance’; 

zal ‘mouth, face’; po, nos ‘face, 
countenance, air, look’; mur 
‘mouth, face’ 

Tinani a, as mod 

Tod kha don 

Zeme mi mui mi mui 


To summarize this linguistic feature, the data presented here suggest that IA 
and ST languages typically display two separate patterns in this regard. The 
typical IA pattern is to have the same form used for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’, whereas 
the typical ST pattern is to have two separate terms for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’. The 
IA Kinnauri Pahari (and also some other Western Pahari languages) are sim- 
ilar to the ST languages in this regard, where Kinnauri Pahari has borrowed 
kak ‘mouth’ from ST and has restricted the use of its own lexical item (muk^) 
for 'face. As this development is also found in some other Western Pahari lan- 
guages, once again, this is nota case of an isolated loanword in Kinnauri Pahari, 
rather the influence is more pervasive. 
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TABLE 68 Words for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ in Kinnauri Pahari 
and ST varieties in Kinnaur. Boldface indicates 
that separate terms are used for ‘mouth’ and 


‘face’ 
‘Mouth’ ‘Face’ 

Kinnauri Pahari (IA) khak mu 
ST Kinnauri varieties 
Kinnauri ktakan to 
Chitkul khaku mok'an 
Sairako k^akan to 
Nichar k^akan to 
Pooh kha yonan 
Navakat khá nódan 


FIGURE 20 Words for ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ (blue/darker = IA; red/lighter = ST; a = same; m = dif- 
ferent) 
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3.4 Lexicon: Convergence in the Numeral System 
It is a well-established fact that in the late stages of Proto-Indo-European the 
numeral system was a consistent decimal system, where higher decades (e.g. 
20, 30, 40, 50, 100) were derived etymologically from the word for 10 by the prin- 
ciple 2x10=20, 3x10=30, 10 x10=100 etc. (Winter 1992). This late PIE decimal 
system was inherited into Proto-Indo-Iranian, and it has carried on in the mod- 
ern IA languages. The decimal system is found in many modern IA languages. 
But there are some modern IA languages which display a modified version of 
the vigesimal counting system (a vigesimal-decimal system where 50, for exam- 
ple, is derived by 2 x 20 +10).16 

In the Himalayan region, one finds occasional instances of the vigesimal 
numeral system.!7 Both Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari display this pattern, as 
shown in Table 69. 


TABLE 69  Vigesimal numeral system in Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari!® 


Gloss Sangla Kinnauri Kinnauri Pahari IA (K: Kotgarhi; hin: Hindi; san: 
Sanskrit) 

1 id ek(k) e:k (K) 

2 nif dui dui (K), d(u)ve (san) 

3 jum tron cain (K); trini (san) 

4 pa tsar tsar (K), catvarah (san) 

5 na pa:ts pa:ndz (K), parica (san) 

7 (stif sa:t sát:, sa:t (K), sapta (san) 

10 se dof dof (K), dasa (san) 

n sigid gja:ra: gera (K); ekadasa (san) 

15 sona pandra: pondra (K); pancadasa (san) 


15 Note that the term “convergence” is used here slightly differently from at least some usages 
of this term in the literature, notably Hickey (2010: 15) and Matras (2010), who both use 
the term "convergence" to refer to a change in a contact situation, which has emerged as 
a consequence of a combination of language internal and language external (i.e. contact) 
factors, where both these two factors have converged to give one result. Here we require 
that the system which we find in these two languages is distinct from the system that is 
found in either of the two concerned languages. It is the third system which has emerged. 

16  Inavigesimal system, an alternative way of expressing 50 is as ‘two and a half twenties’. 

17 The vestiges of the old barter system prevalent until today in temples in Kinnaur suggest 
that even that was based on 20. The system is called rektan; the word itself is an IA loan- 
word (rek“a line’). 

18 Gahri (D.D. Sharma 1989), too, exhibits the vigesimal system: niza ‘twenty’, nissa (< nis+ 
niza [two+twenty]) ‘forty’, sum-niza ‘sixty’, pi-niza ‘eighty’. 
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TABLE 69  Vigesimal numeral system in Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari (cont.) 


Gloss Sangla Kinnauri Kinnauri Pahari IA (K: Kotgarhi; hin: Hindi; san: 
Sanskrit) 

20 nidza bif, eisa bÈ, vimáati (san) 

21 (20 +1) nidzo id eisa ek k3j (K) 

22 (2042) nidzo nif eisa dui bàj (K), dvavimsati (san) 

23 (2043) nidzo fum eisa ron tej, tej bi: (K) 

24 (20 4) nidzo po eisa tsa:r tsobi (K)!9 caturvimáati (san) 

30(20+10) nido se eisa dof 

31 (20+11) nidzo sigid eisa gja:ra: ikkattis (hin) 

40 (2x20) nifnidza duibi:/a 

50 (2x20+10) nifnidzo se dve:sa dəf padza (K), pancasat (san) 

60 (3x20) Jumnidza tronbüfo 

80 (4x20) panidza tsa:rbi:f5 

100 ra ra, so J: (K), Satam(san) 


FIGURE 21 Numeral systems (blue/darker = IA; red/lighter = ST; A = base 10; v = base 20) 


19  e:xkbi:tsar [one (x) twenty (+) four] is also used for ‘24. 
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Some observations can be made here. First, both Kinnauri and Kinnauri 
Pahari exhibit the vigesimal system. However, while the basic system is the 
same in both these languages, the forms are not borrowed, only the construc- 
tions. Second, among the Western Pahari (IA) languages included in Figure 21, 
it seems that the numerals and the numeral system in Baghati, Kiunthali, Kot- 
garhi and Inner Siraji are very similar to that of Hindi (Bailey 1908, 1920). Kot- 
garhi (Hendriksen 1986) and Chinali (D.D. Sharma 1989) are the only languages 
in my material which show traces of a vigesimal system, even if the forms are 
built on IA material (Chinali: bi ‘twenty’, dui bi ‘forty’, dui bio das ‘fifty’, trai bi 
‘sixty’, trai bio das ‘seventy’), even though the default system in Kotgarhi seems 
to be the decimal system. 

According to Mazaudon (2010), in the Sino-Tibetan language family, the 
vigesimal system is found in languages only in or close to the Himalayas.?? 
Among the IA/Iranian languages, the vigesimal system is found not only in 
the Himalayan region, but it is also found in Central Asia; it is also found in 
many Iranian languages, in Caucasian languages (Edelman 1999). Both Maza- 
udon (2010) and Edelman (1999) suggest contact as a possible origin for the 
vigesimal system in these languages. Thus, to summarize, there is some con- 
tact factor involved, but it seems to extend beyond Kinnaur, and also beyond 
the Himalayas (so far as IA languages are concerned). 


3.5 Lexicon/Grammar: the Agentive Nominalizer 
Apart from the clear cases of contact-induced changes where the direction of 
influence is clear, there are also some examples of language change where the 
two languages have become more similar to each other than they are to their 
genealogically related languages. 

The two languages have a very similar way of forming deverbal agent nouns, 
as illustrated in Table 71. Further, both languages make a gender distinction 
here, which is otherwise very uncharacteristic of ST languages. 


20 While Kanashi (source: own fieldnotes) exhibits both systems—decimal and vigesimal— 
Raji (source: Shree Krishan 2003) has borrowed the IA numerals from seven onwards. 
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TABLE 71  Deverbal agent nouns in Kinnauri and 
Kinnauri Pahari 


Gloss Kinnauri Kinnauri Pahari 


'beggar (M) un-tsja:  marg-do-sja: 
‘dancer (M) ffartsja: — nats-do-sja: 
'dancer(F)  far-tse  nats-di-se: 


There is at least one other ST language (Pattani) where -tsa is used as the agen- 
tive nominalizer. In Navakat, the nominalizer -(k)an occurs in similar construc- 
tions instead (see Chapter 3 for details). Similarly, Western Pahari languages 
such as Jaunsari (Satish 2000), too, use a different marker: grt-árr ‘singer’ (cf. git 
‘song’, gitränä ‘to sing’). 

This is a clear case of borrowing, but the direction of borrowing is unclear. 
Note that the Kinnauri Pahari agentive forms contain the element -do/-ndo : 
-di/-ndi. This is the habitual-aspect form, originating in a present participial 
marker (see Chapter 4). This seems to suggest that the agentive nominalizer 
in Kinnauri Pahari is a later addition, suffixing to the already participial IA 
form. 

Furthermore, the agentive nominalizer in both languages makes a gender 
distinction, where -tsja:/-sja: occurs with masculine head nouns and -tse:/-sez 
occurs with feminine head nouns. While there are instances of systematic gen- 
der distinctions being made in ST languages, at least in the derivational sys- 
tem (e.g. -pa/-po for male referents vs. -ma/-mo for female referents, found in 
Navakat and to some extent in Kinnauri), the particular formal means used 
here are telling. Many IA languages express the masculine-feminine distinc- 
tion through the use of forms ending in -a/-o in the masculine, contrasting with 
forms ending in -i/-e in the feminine.?! It is possible, that even if the agentive 
nominalizer itself is the result of ST influence on Kinnauri Pahari, the gender 
distinction in the agentive nominalization in Kinnauri is due to IA influence. 


21 Even though the gender category in these languages is inherited from Old IA (and through 
it from Proto-Indo-European), these endings themselves are specific IA innovations 
(Masica 1991: 222). 
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TABLE 71 Past/perfective = past participle in some IA lan- 
guages of the Himalayas 
Language Past Perfective Past PTCP 
Bhales V-to V-to AUX V-to[tuo 
Bilaspuri V-ea V-ea AUX - 
Gadi V-ea V-ea V-ea 
Kangri V-ea V-ea V- 
Kotgarhi PST PTCP PST PTCP PST PTCP 
Kishtawari |V-mut V-mut V-m 
Padari V-ta _ V-ta 
Poguli V-tumut AUX V-tumut AUX V-tumu 
Punchi V-ea V-ea AUX - 
Rambani | V-tumut AUX  V-tumut AUX V-tumu 
Tinauli V-ea V-ea AUX V-e 
3.6 Grammar: Perfective and Imperfective Aspect Markers 


ST and IA languages in general exhibit two different patterns with respect 
to the historical source of their modern perfective and imperfective aspect 
markers. In IA languages this is frequently the participial forms, where the 
present participial form is reanalyzed as the present/imperfective/habitual 
aspect marker and the past participial form is reanalyzed as the past/perfective 
aspect marker. Like a typical IA language, Kinnauri Pahari, too, has reanalyzed 
its participle forms as aspect markers: -inde functions as the perfective aspect 
marker and as the past participle marker, and -(n)d5/-(n)di functions both as 
the habitual aspect marker and as the present participial marker. This is also 
corroborated by the other Western Pahari languages presented in Tables 71—72: 
the neighboring IA varieties have past/perfective markers which are the same 
as the past participle forms (Table 71) and the present/imperfective aspect 
markers are the same as the present participle markers (Table 72).2? 


22 The information about Kotgarhi is from Hendriksen (1986) and the information about the 
remaining IA languages is from Bailey (1908, 1920). 
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TABLE 72  Present/imperfective = present participle in some IA languages of 
the Himalayas 

Language Present Ind. Imperfective Present PTCP 

Bhadrawahi - V-to AUX V-to 

Bhales V-tau V-tau AUX V-tau 

Gadi V-da V-da V-da 

Kangri V-da V-da V-da 

Eastern Mandeali V-daa V-daa AUX V-daa 

Kishtawari V-an AUX V-an V-an 

Kului PART+S - 

Mandi Siraji V-á V- AUX V-a 

Padari V-na V-na AUX V-na 

Pangwali V-ta = 

Poguli V-ti AUX V-ti AUX V-ti 

Punchi V-na AUX V-na AUX V-na 

Rambani V-(a) AUX V-(a) AUX V-(a) 

Siraji V-(a) AUX V-a AUX V-a 


Distinct from this, the modern past/perfective and present/imperfective/habit- 
ual aspect markers in most ST languages do not come from participles, but from 
other kinds of nominalization. 

Additionally, those ST languages which do exhibit participle-based forms are 
predominantly spoken in geographical regions where they have been in con- 
tact with IA languages for a long time (Saxena 1997b); see Figure 22. This is also 
the case with Kinnauri. In Kinnauri the two perfective markers are a redupli- 
cated form of the verb and -is, which coincide with the past participle forms 
(see Chapter 2, Section 4.5.2.2). The habitual (imperfective) aspect markers are 
-ts and -id, which are the same as the present participle forms (see Chapter 2, 
Section 4.5.2.3). 

Based on these data, some generalizations can be made: While the IA lan- 
guages consistently show one pattern, where the past participial form and 
past/perfective aspect markers are the same, among the ST languages, only 
a few languages (e.g. Thami, Rai, Kinnauri, Kanashi) show the "IA" pattern 
(i.e., where the perfective aspect marker is the same as the past participial 
form.); other ST languages retain their indigenous path of grammaticalization. 
Returning to Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari, once again, we find that while the 
two languages have become more similar with regard to the mechanism used, 
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FIGURE 22  Past/perfective same as participle (blue/darker = IA; red/lighter = ST; A = yes; m = no) 


the forms are not borrowed. Further, once again, this contact-induced feature 
is not restricted to Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari, rather it displays a wider geo- 
graphical footprint. 


3.7 Grammar: the IPL Inclusive-Exclusive Distinction 


Both Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari makes the inclusive—exclusive distinction 
in the first person plural pronouns: 


Kinnauri Kinnauri Pahari 


iPLI kifa ta:mori 
IPLE nino amori 


The inclusive—exclusive distinction is brought forth, at times, in discussions on 
"South Asia as a linguistic area" (e.g. Southworth 1974; Emeneau 1980; Masica 
1991, 2001). Among the IA languages, at least the following languages have been 
mentioned in the literature as having this distinction: Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
some Rajasthani varieties, and the Tirupati dialect of Saurashtra (Southworth 
1974; Emeneau 1980; Masica 1991, 2001; Osada 2004). In the same vein, it has 
been pointed out that all three varieties of Marathi, Kannada and Urdu spo- 
ken in the Kupwar village exhibit this distinction, where Marathi is suggested 
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to have influenced Kannada and Urdu (Gumperz and Wilson 1971).23 The pres- 
ence of this distinction in IA is generally assumed to reflect an areal feature, 
with Dravidian as the most likely source (Masica 1991).?4 Further, all the IA 
languages with the inclusive-exclusive distinction discussed in the literature 
exhibit the same path in developing this distinction, where they are said to have 
reanalyzed the reflexive pronoun as the inclusive form (Masica 2001; Osada 
2004). 

LaPolla (2005) presents an overview of the inclusive—exclusive distinction in 
ST languages based on an examination of 170 languages. Out of these, 69 lan- 
guages make this distinction in one way or another. and it is found in almost all 
sub-groups today. LaPolla (2005) claims that this distinction cannot be recon- 
structed for Proto-Sino-Tibetan or for the mid-level reconstruction, rather each 
individual sub-group seems to have developed this distinction independently. 

Kinnauri Pahari seems to be unique among the Western Pahari languages 
in having this distinction in personal pronouns, a feature which it shares with 
the coterritorial but unrelated language Kinnauri (Chapter 2),25 as well as with 
Navakat (Chapter 3). Further, unlike other IA languages, which have this dis- 
tinction, in Kinnauri Pahari the reflexive form (ap sG, apori PL) shows resem- 
blance, if any, with the 1PLE pronoun (a:mori)—and not the 1PLI pronoun 
(ta:mori).26 

Once again, we see here that while Kinnauri Pahari and Kinnauri share a 
pattern, they use two different sets of forms. 


23 The WALS article on the inclusive-exclusive distinction in independent pronouns 
(Cysouw 2013) includes some South Asian languages, viz. Brahui (Dravidian), Burushaski 
(Isolate), Hindi (IA), Kannada (Dravidian), Ladakhi (ST) and Mundari (Munda), among 
which only Ladakhi and Mundari show this distinction. It is mentioned that standard 
Kannada has lost this distinction—usually reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian—due to IA 
influence. 

24 Contrary to this general view, Osada (2004) argues instead in favor of a purely language- 
internal development of this distinction in IA languages. He proposes the following his- 
torical internal development: reflexive pronoun » 2.H pronoun » 1PLI pronoun. He bases 
his analysis on the facts that the reflexive pronoun (Sanskrit atman ‘self’) occurs in many 
IA languages as a 2.H pronoun, and in the IA languages with the inclusive—exclusive dis- 
tinction, this pronoun functions as the inclusive pronominal form. 

25  Kinnauri in its turn shares this feature with most of the other West Himalayish languages, 
at least with Pattani, Chhitkuli, Kanashi, Tinani, Gahri, Darma, Chaudangsi and Johari. 
Source: D.D. Sharma (1989), except for Kanashi (my fieldnotes). This distinction is preva- 
lent in ST languages (LaPolla 2005). Among the IA languages of the north this feature 
exists in only one other language: Prasun, a language of Nuristan (Claus Peter Zoller, 
p.c.). 

26 The same seems to be also the case with the evidential interpretations in the finite verb. 
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3.8 Grammar: the Finite Verb System 

Finally, the finite verb system in Kinnauri is structurally similar to the system 
typically found in IA languages, where the grammatical categories of tense and 
aspect generally are given separate expression. This is distinct from the system 
found, e.g. in Navakat, where tense and evidentiality are expressed by portman- 
teau morphs.?” 


4 Summary 


The results of the investigation of the linguistic structures discussed in this 
chapter can be summarized as in Table 73. The terms MAT (replication of lin- 
guistic matter, i.e., linguistic form or substance) and PAT (replication of linguis- 
tic linguistic pattern or structure) are due to Matras and Sakel (2007). 

Except for the inclusive—exclusive feature, irrespective of the direction of 
influence, the spread of features is wider than just restricted to the contact 
between Kinnauri and Pahari Kinnauri in the Sangla region. 

In the contact situation which I have presented here, Kinnauri is the locally 
dominant language, and Kinnauri Pahari is in the subordinate position. Thus, 
one would expect to find lexical borrowing from Kinnauri in Kinnauri Pahari, 
while Kinnauri should show evidence of structural influence from Kinnauri 
Pahari. As we see in Table 73, this does not hold completely. Which is the dom- 
inant language and which is the less dominant language in a contact situation 
can be a bit more complicated. 

One language can be both the superstratum language and substratum lan- 
guage at the same time, in relation to different languages. This seems to be the 
case in the Indian Himalayan region—where Kinnauri has the superstratum 
role in relation to Kinnauri Pahari, but it has the substratum role in relation 
to other IA languages of the plains (including Hindi), which are also used in 
Hindu religious contexts. This probably accounts for the seeming bidirection- 
ality of influence which we have observed here. 


27 Evidentiality is, however, found in both Kinnauri and Navakat, though the two languages 
have distinct evidential forms. Evidentiality is less developed in Kinnauri as compared to 
Navakat. 
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TABLE 73 Borrowing between Kinnauri (ST) and Kinnauri Pahari (IA) 


Type of borrowing Feature Direction 
MAT and PAT Names of the days and months IA» ST 
Agentive nominalizer unclear?? 
PAT (and partly MAT) ‘mouth’/‘face’ ST »IA 
PAT only 'yesterday'/'tomorrow' ST» IA 
Source of aspect markers IA >ST 
The finite verb structure IA >ST 


Inclusive-exclusive distinction ST > IA 
Convergence of PAT Higher numeral system — 


In order to understand the linguistic structure of a language, we need to take 
into consideration its context, its function. In the same way, when investigating 
contact-induced changes in a location, we should also take into consideration 
the linguistic and social structure not only at the micro-level (the village), but 
also the larger region in which it is embedded, to get a better understanding of 
the language changes which we are observing at the micro-level. 

In all the instances where Kinnauri exhibits the “IA” pattern, it distinguishes 
itself from Navakat (also spoken in Kinnaur). This again confirms the conclu- 
sions from Chapter 5. If one were to plot isoglosses for the ST languages of 
Kinnaur, they will divide the region into at least two parts, where the Sangla 
area as a whole (or Kinnauri in particular) and Navakat will end up separated 
by a large number of isoglosses; it is very likely that the isoglosses delimiting 
Kinnauri will group it with other West Himalayish languages such as Kanashi. 


28 Gender agreement in the agentive nominalizer is presumably IA > ST. 
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The Many-Faceted Linguistic Landscape of Kinnaur 


This monograph endeavors to contribute to the documentation of the lin- 
guistic situation of a particular region in the Indian Himalayas—the Kinnaur 
district of Himachal Pradesh—which so far has been very poorly described. 
The aim has been to gain a better understanding of the languages tradition- 
ally spoken in this region, i.e., Sino-Tibetan and Indo-Aryan languages, both as 
independent linguistic entities and as parts of a multi-faceted linguistic ecol- 
ogy. 

This aim has determined the structure of the text, together with the practical 
constraint imposed by the desire to stay within a reasonable length of exposi- 
tion. 

In the first chapter, the geography, demography and administrative orga- 
nization of Kinnaur were described, in order to provide a background to the 
following linguistic investigations. 

The languages traditionally spoken in Kinnaur belong to the (mutually unre- 
lated) Sino-Tibetan (ST) and Indo-Aryan (IA < Indo-European) language fami- 
lies. The ST languages have been sociolinguistically dominant in Kinnaur until 
recently, to the extent that one of them—Kinnauri—has functioned as a lingua 
franca at least in Lower Kinnaur. At the same time, the genealogical relation- 
ships among these ST varieties—the KST varieties—are insufficiently inves- 
tigated, which to a large extent is because the varieties themselves are poorly 
described. 

In Chapters 2 and 3 of this monograph, I have provided linguistic sketches— 
based on my own primary fieldwork—of two of the KST varieties, which have 
been chosen so as to represent the extreme poles of these varieties: Kinnauri, 
spoken in the extreme south of the district, in Lower Kinnaur, is described in 
Chapter 2, and Navakat, spoken in the extreme north, in Upper Kinnaur, is 
described in Chapter 3. As far as the linguistic structures of the varieties and 
my data have allowed, the sketches have been structured along parallel lines. 

In Chapter 4, the IA language Kinnauri Pahari—coterritorial with Kinnauri 
and some other KST varieties—was described in a similar fashion. 

Hopefully, the sketches of Kinnauri and Navakat will have shown that these 
two KST varieties are quite different, which raises the question of how these 
and the other recognized KST varieties are interrelated. In Chapter 5, I turn to 
a broader investigation—again based on my own primary fieldwork—of the 
relationships among nine KST varieties (those of the villages Nichar, Sangla, 
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Chitkul, Kalpa, Kuno, Labrang, Poo, Ropa and Nako). There has not been any 
comparative linguistic study of the KST varieties (except by the present author; 
see Saxena 2011; Saxena and Borin 2011, 2013), and consequently no system- 
atic basis for examining how they relate to one another. The aim of Chapter 5 
was to examine the genealogical relationships among these nine KST varieties 
using a computational approach applied to empirical primary language data, 
mainly basic vocabulary (a modified Swadesh list), but also some grammatical 
features. 

The procedure which was used for comparing the basic vocabulary lists is 
similar to recent works in dialectometry and lexicostatistics in relying on a 
completely automatic comparison of the items in the word lists. However, it 
differs from most of these works (McMahon et al. 2007 being a notable excep- 
tion) in its usage of rules tailored to the particular linguistic configuration 
under investigation, rather than a general method for string comparison. In this 
respect, it falls somewhere in between traditional genealogical linguistics— 
where expert statements are required about the cognacy of items—and these 
modern approaches—which rely entirely on surface form for determining 
identity of items—although closer to the latter than the former. In this way, 
the monograph also makes a contribution to the theoretical and methodolog- 
ical discussions of measuring linguistic distances, beyond providing empirical 
classification of the KST varieties. 

The results of the comparison showed that the investigated KST varieties 
can be classified into three (or possibly four) groups, where the varieties spoken 
at Sangla, Nichar, Ropa and Kalpa form one group, and those of Poo, Kuno and 
Nako (Navakat) form another. The varieties of Chitkul and Labrang fall some- 
where in between these two distinct groupings, being (separately) closer to one 
or the other group concerning some linguistic features, but distinct with regard 
to other linguistic features. In Chapter 5, I also made a more detailed compar- 
ison between Kinnauri and Navakat on the basis of the richer linguistic data 
available to me on these varieties (see Chapters 2 and 3), which confirms the 
results of the broader comparison, specifically that Navakat (and consequently 
also the varieties of Poo and Kuno) should be placed together with the Tibetan 
varieties, rather than under the West Himalayish node of Sino-Tibetan. The 
combined evidence of this study thus supports a grouping of the nine investi- 
gated KST varieties approximately like the one shown in Figure 23 (= Figure 18 
in Chapter 5). 

In Chapter 6, I investigated the relationship between Kinnauri and Kinnauri 
Pahari, which took us into the realm of language contact and areal linguistics. 
This investigation shows that both Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari exhibit lin- 
guistic features characteristic of the other language, but in many cases it seems 
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Tibetic 


West Himalayish 


Sangla | Nichar Kalpa Ropa  Chitkul Labrang Poo Kuno Nako 


FIGURE 23 Lower-level classification of the investigated KST varieties (branch lengths 
are not significant) 


most reasonable to posit wider areal influences as the reason for the similari- 
ties, rather than direct borrowing between the two languages. A particular con- 
founding factor is the existence of less prestigious—Kinnauri Pahari and other 
languages of the so-called scheduled castes—and more prestigious—above all 
the state and national language Hindi—Indo-Aryan varieties in relationship 
to Kinnauri. Since these Indo-Aryan languages share many features by virtue 
of being closely related, it is not always possible to determine which sociolin- 
guistic configuation is responsible in every particular case of borrowing into 
Kinnauri. 

The results of the investigation of the linguistic structures discussed in 
Chapter 6 can be summarized as in Table 74 (= Table 73 in Chapter 6). The terms 
MAT (replication of linguistic matter, i.e., linguistic form or substance) and PAT 
(replication of linguistic linguistic pattern or structure) are due to Matras and 
Sakel (2007). 

Except for the inclusive—exclusive feature, irrespective of the direction of 
influence, the spread of features is wider than just restricted to the contact 
between Kinnauri and Kinnauri Pahari in the Sangla region. 

In all the instances where Kinnauri exhibits the “Indo-Aryan” pattern, it dis- 
tinguishes itself from Navakat. This again confirms the conclusions from Chap- 
ter 5. If one were to plot isoglosses for the KST varieties, they will divide the 
region into at least two parts, where the Sangla area as a whole (or Kinnauri in 
particular) and Navakat will end up separated by a large number of isoglosses; 
it is very likely that the isoglosses delimiting Kinnauri will group it with other 
West Himalayish languages such as Kanashi. 
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TABLE 74 Borrowing between Kinnauri (ST) and Kinnauri Pahari (IA) 


Type of borrowing Feature Direction 
MAT and PAT Names of the days and months IA» ST 
Agentive nominalizer unclear 
PAT (and partly MAT) ‘mouth’/‘face’ ST» IA 
PAT only 'yesterday'/'tomorrow' ST» IA 
Source of aspect markers IA >ST 
The finite verb structure IA >ST 


Inclusive-exclusive distinction ST > IA 
Convergence of PAT Higher numeral system — 


This concludes our overview of the linguistic situation of Kinnaur. Hopefully 
I have been able to add to the linguistic documentation of the languages of 
Kinnaur—in particular Kinnauri, Navakat, and Kinnauri Pahari, but also in 
some degree of other varieties spoken within its borders. I also hope to have 
been able to shed some further light on the genealogical and areal connections 
among the languages of Kinnaur and also those spoken in the larger context of 
the western part of the Indian Himalayas. 
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Index 


In this index, genealogical classification information is provided for languages and language sub- 
families. Thus, “Kanashi (ST)" refers to the Sino-Tibetan language Kanashi, and “Western Pahari 
(«IA)" is the Western Pahari subfamily /branch of the Indo-Aryan language family (which in turn 
forms a branch of Indo-European). For obvious reasons, the language families Sino-Tibetan (ST) 
andIndo-Aryan (IA), and the languages Kinnauri, Kinnauri Pahari, and Navakat are not indexed, 


although some of the subbranches of ST and IA are. 


ablative (case) 
in Kinnauri 53 
in Kinnauri Pahari 302 
inNavakat 192,193 
see also case 
adessive (case in Navakat) 
see also case 
allative (case) 
in Kinnauri Pahari 301, 302 
in Navakat 188-190 
see also case 
anaphoric pronoun (in Kinnauri) 
aspect 
in Kinnauri 104-109 
in Kinnauri Pahari 324-330 
associative (case) see comitative 


188-190 


59, 60 


Baghati (IA)  289n10, 295n19, 302, 449, 450 
Bangla (IA) 440n10, 444n12 
Bhotia (ST) 17,18 
Bodic(«ST) 20,406 
Bodish (<ST) 20, 406 
borrowing 32n, 35, 42, 70, 71, 75n67, 77, 82- 
84, 172, 174, 288, 314, 387, 395, 406, 437, 
439, 440, 444, 446, 448n17, 450, 451, 
454, 456, 457, 460, 461 
see also MAT 
see also PAT 
Bunan (ST) 72,89n76, 393n, 439n7, 44ong, 
444n13, 448118, 455n25 
Byangsi (ST) 76n, 440n9, 441, 446 


case 
in Kinnauri 43-57 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 186-194 
Chambeali(IA) 295n19, 302, 441 
Chaudangsi (ST) 440ng, 441, 446, 455n25 
Chhitkuli (ST) | 376, 407, 455n25 


294-308 


Chinali (IA) 
450 


clusivity 454, 455, 457, 461 
in Kinnauri 62 


in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 195 
comitative (case) 
in Kinnauri 53-55 
in Navakat 193,194 
see also case 
comparison (adjective) 
in Kinnauri 68, 69 
in Navakat 


308n, 440n10, 442, 4430, 445, 


305, 306, 308 


202, 203 
complex verb 73,104, 206, 207, 219n 
compounding (nominal) 
in Kinnauri 37,38 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 181, 182 
compound verb see complex verb 


286, 287 


Darma (ST) 76n, 437, 440n9, 441, 444n13, 
446, 455n25 
dative (case) 
in Kinnauri 47-49, 52,53 
in Kinnauri Pahari 297, 298 
in Navakat 188-190 
see also case 
decimal numeral system 
448—450 
see also vigesimal numeral system 
definiteness (in Kinnauri Pahari) 302,303 
demonstrative pronoun 


204, 393-395, 


in Kinnauri 57 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 194 
de-transitivizing morphology 
changing morphology 
dialectometry 


303, 304 
see valency- 


see lexicostatistics 


474 


egophoricity (in Navakat) 
220, 222, 412 
ergative (case) 
in Kinnauri 45-47 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 186-188 
see also case 
evidentiality 101, 103, 209, 211, 214, 216, 328, 
329, 412, 456 
exclusive (verb subject indexing) 


sivity 


209, 211, 214, 215, 


295-297 


see clu- 


future (tense) 
in Kinnauri 94, 97-99, 112 
in Kinnauri Pahari 321-323 
in Navakat 
see also tense 


214, 215, 222, 223 


Gahri 

gender 
in Kinnauri 42,43 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 184-186 

grammaticalization 47n24, 99n88, 218, 291, 


303, 453 
Gujarati (IA) 


see Bunan 


292-294 


442, 443D, 445, 454 


habitual (aspect) 
in Kinnauri 105,106 
in Kinnauri Pahari 324, 325 
see also aspect 
Handuri (IA)  315n, 442 
Hindi (IA) 17-19, 70, 84n, 97n, 99n88, 
274, 312, 315, 435-439» 441, 445, 448, 
449 
honorificity 396-398 
in Kinnauri 57,72, 93, 95, 96, 99-101, 
109, 410 
in Navakat 182, 206, 226-2209, 231, 410 
IDS/LWT (core concept list) 


340, 440n10, 443n 
see also lexicostatistics 


123, 236, 286, 


inclusive (verb subject indexing) see clusiv- 
ity 
Indo-European (language family) 435, 458 


instrumental (case) 
in Kinnauri 45-47 


in Kinnauri Pahari 295-297 


INDEX 


in Navakat 
see also case 


193, 194 


interrogative pronoun 
in Kinnauri 62 
in Kinnauri Pahari 309 
in Navakat 196 


Jaunsari (IA) 291m12, 295n19, 302, 303n, 
309N, 440M10, 442, 4430, 445, 451 


Kanashi (ST) 27,28, 38n15, 58n40, 89n76, 
99n88, 393n, 437, 440n9, 441, 444n13, 
446, 4501, 453, 455025 


Kiunthali (IA) 28gm10, 302, 323, 442, 
450 

Kotgarhi (IA) 289nuo, 314, 315, 324n39, 
4370, 438, 442, 450, 452n 

Kului (IA)  295n19, 302, 323, 453 

Ladakhi (ST) 91 212n62, 218n, 444m13, 445, 
455n23 


lexicostatistics (computational) 
384, 399, 401, 402, 459 
see also IDS/LWT 
see also Swadesh list 
linguafranca 19, 436, 458 
loanword see borrowing 
locative (case) 
in Kinnauri 50-53 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 191 
see also case 


379-381, 


300, 301 


Mandeali (IA) | 295n19, 302, 315n, 442, 453 
manner (casein Kinnauri) 56,57 
see also case 
Marathi (IA) 440, 441, 445, 454 
MAT (matter borrowing) 456, 457, 460, 
461 
middle (voice in Kinnauri) 63, 76-85 
see also valency-changing morphology 
multilingualism 3, 16-19, 377 
multiword expression (MWE) 
pounding; complex verb 


See com- 


Nepali (IA) 
297n22, 445 

nominalization 43, 106, 179, 232, 233, 450, 
451 


18, 289n8, 289n10, 295n19, 


INDEX 


nominative (case) 
in Kinnauri 44 
in Kinnauri Pahari 295 
in Navakat 186 
see also case 


non-future (tense in Navakat) 209-214 
see also tense 
non-past (tense in Navakat) 220-222 


see also tense 
numeral base see decimal numeral system; 
vigesimal numeral system 


objective (case) see dative 
Old Indo-Aryan (IA)  289n8, 451n 
Oriya (IA) 443-445 
Pali (IA) 443-445 
past (tense) 
in Kinnauri 99-102 


in Kinnauri Pahari 320, 321 


in Navakat 215-220 

see also tense 
PAT (pattern borrowing) 456, 457, 460, 461 
Pattani (ST) 47n23, 440n9, 441, 446, 451, 


455125 
perfective (aspect) 
in Kinnauri 104, 105 
in Kinnauri Pahari 326-330 
see also aspect 
personal pronoun 396-398 
in Kinnauri 58-62 
in Kinnauri Pahari 304-308, 339 
in Navakat 195,196 
possessive (case) 
in Kinnauri 49, 50, 52, 53 
in Kinnauri Pahari 298-300 
in Navakat 190,191 
see also case 
Prasun (Nuristani) 308n, 455n25 
prenasalization (in Navakat) 171n8, 173, 
176n12, 201n44, 383 
present (tense) 
in Kinnauri 94-97 
in Kinnauri Pahari 315-320 
see also tense 
progressive (aspect) 
in Kinnauri 106-109 
in Kinnauri Pahari 325, 326 
see also aspect 


475 


pronoun 40,51 

see also anaphoric pronoun 

see also demonstrative pronoun 

see also interrogative pronoun 

see also personal pronoun 

see also reciprocal pronoun 

see also reflexive pronoun 
Proto-Indo-European 448, 451n 
Proto-Sino-Tibetan 388, 393, 443, 455 


Punjabi (IA) 440,441 445 

Rai(ST) 76n, 453 

Rajasthani (IA)  289n8, 440, 441, 445, 454 
Raji (IA) 44ono, 441, 446, 444n13, 450n 
Razgramang dialect of Kinnauri 27, 28, 39 
reciprocal pronoun (in Navakat) 197,198 


reciprocal verb (in Kinnauri) 78 
reflexive pronoun 402-404 
in Kinnauri 62, 63, 78 
in Kinnauri Pahari 309, 310 
in Navakat 196, 197 
Rongpo (ST) 76n, 440ng, 441 


Sanskrit (IA) 
455024 

Sindhi (IA) 443n, 445, 454 

Siraji (IA) 3151, 323, 442, 445, 450, 453 

Sirmauri (IA) 302, 445 

Sirmauri Dharthi (IA) | 295119, 324n40 

Sirmauri Giripari (IA) | 289n10, 295n19 

Swadesh list (core concept list) 378-380, 


385, 399, 402, 414, 416, 417, 459 
see also lexicostatistics 


437, 438, 440, 445, 448, 449, 


tense 
in Kinnauri 94-102 
in Kinnauri Pahari 
in Navakat 
terminative (case in Navakat) 
see also case 
Tibetan 18, 42, 84, 170, 176, 208, 404, 406, 
439, 443, 459 
Central 393,394 
Classical 195n38, 2070, 215, 234, 235 
Lhasa  47n23, 91, 195n38, 204n50, 39507, 
409-413 
Old 215,234 
West 170,208, 235 
Tibetic (ST) 91, 208, 406-409 


315-323 
209-223 


191—193 
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Tinani (ST) 437-439, 441, 444113, 446, 
455125 

tone (in Navakat) 175,176, 409 

transitivizing morphology see valency- 
changing morphology 

Tukpa dialect of Kinnauri 27, 28, 39 


valency-changing morphology 75,76, 82- 


86, 314, 315 
see also middle 


INDEX 


vector verb see complex verb 
vigesimal numeral system — 71, 312, 393-395, 
448—450 
see also decimal numeral system 


Western Pahari(<IA) — 13, 273, 295n19, 300- 


302, 308, 323, 435, 4371, 440—443, 445, 
446, 450-452, 455 
West Himalayish (<ST) 20, 406-409, 437, 


43917, 440, 441, 455025, 457—459, 461 


